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O those who guide the railroads we 

offer congratulations for their skillful 
handling of many problems under ad- 
verse conditions... May the coming year 
bring freedom from disheartening limi- 
tations so that initiative can have full 
opportunity for renewal of progressive 
development... Throughout the scope of 
our own activity we pledge cooperation. 


WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE COMPANY 
General Office and Works: € WILMERDING, PENNA. 


January 1, 
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Railways Past Trend 
and Present Outlook 


President Roosevelt’s recent statement in a press 
conference that he is opposed to government owner- 
ship may have been the most important event in the 
railway history of 1937 or of recent years. 

Whether government ownership comes will be de- 
termined by whether policies of government, business 
and labor prevent the railways from being self-sup- 
porting under private ownership. There has prevailed 
for thirty years a tendency to adopt policies more and 
more narrowing their margin of net operating income. 
Nobody who is intelligently opposed to government 
ownership can favor continuance of such policies. 
The President is the unrivaled leader of the radicals 
and leftist liberals most likely to favor government 
ownership. There can hardly be, while their leader is 
opposed to it, an effective political movement for it 
or for policies that would make it unavoidable. 


The President's Friendly Attitude 


Among those who have been informed regarding 
the President’s attitude there is no doubt as to the sin- 
cerity of his recent statement. It is consistent with 
his attitude as repeatedly expressed privately ever 
since he was first nominated for President. It is also 
consistent with the transportation policies advocated 
by him publicly in his speech at Salt Lake City in 
1932 and subsequently in messages to Congress. How- 
ever his major policies may have affected general 
business, and, therefore, the volume or railway traffic, 
it is a fact that he has throughout the last five and a 
half years consistently advocated policies tending to 
make competition between the railways and other car- 
riers less unequal and thereby to maintain private 
ownership. 

The long range trend that has prevailed for thirty 
years in the affairs of the railways toward destruction 
of their earning, employing and buying power and, 
therefore, toward government ownership, has been 
apparently interrupted at times, but always has been 
resumed. It led to government operation during the 
war. It was apparently stopped by the return of the 


railways to private operation under the Transporta- 
tion Act. But the “fair return” promises of that Act 
were never kept. The railways never recovered their 
pre-war earning power even when business was good; 
and from 1931 to 1935 they were in danger of general 
bankruptcy. From about midsummer, 1935, to June, 
1937, their prospects seemed improving; but during 
the last seven months the rapid decline of their traffic 
and net operating income appeared to make the dan- 
ger of government ownership greater than ever. 

The President’s statement, the way it was received 
and the attitude taken by the public toward the pro- 
posed 15 per cent advance in freight rates seem to af- 
ford reason for hoping that the people have learned 
recently a lesson in railroading such as that taught by 
their war-time experience with government operation. 
Lincoln said that without public sentiment nothing is 
possible, while with it everything is possible. When 
the public shows, under such economic conditions as 
exist now, a willingness to go down into its pockets 
for the money to pay a large advance in rates, it 
should be less difficult for some time than in the past 
to array it against all policies pushing the railways to- 
ward government ownership by unduly restricting 
their net earnings. 

The contents of this “Annual Statistical and Outlook 
Issue” of Railway Age will afford to those who study 
them striking evidence and illustration of the effects 
of the changes in earning, employing and buying 
power that have so long characterized the generally 
downward trend in railroad affairs. 


Twenty Years’ Equipment Buying 


The need for large increases in equipment buying 
created by the decline since 1930 in the number of 
locomotives and cars often has been emphasized in 
these columns. The railways now have about 12,000 
less locomotives, 550,000 less freight cars and 12,000 
less passenger cars than seven years ago. ‘Their lo- 
comotives have greater average tractive power and 
their freight cars greater average carrying capacity 
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than ever; but, nevertheless, there have occurred 
sharp declines in the aggregate tractive power of the 
former and the aggregate carrying capacity of the lat- 
ter. The reason for these declines is indicated by the 
statistics in Table I showing the numbers of locomo- 
tives, freight cars and passenger cars ordered in 1917- 
1937, inclusive. 

In the first seven years of this period the average 
number of locomotives ordered annually was 1,756; 
in the next seven years, 965; in the last seven years, 
only 201. In the first seven years the average num- 
ber of freight cars ordered was 85,389; in the second 
seven years, 83,480; in the last seven years, only 25,- 
450. In the first seven years the average number of 
passenger cars ordered was 1,150; in the second seven 
years, 1,875; in the last seven years, only 239. 

Locomotives and cars are among the most durable 
of “durable goods.” But they do wear out; and they 
become obsolete even if not worn out. They have not 
worn out as fast during the depression years of light 





Table I—Equipment Ordered, Years 1917-1937 
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traffic as formerly; but, because of unusual improve- 
ments in design and materials, they have become obso- 
lete even faster. In consequence, in spite of the 
greatly reduced number bought, locomotives have 
been retired from service almost as fast during the last 
seven years as during the preceding seven, and freight 
cars even faster. Hence the large reductions in their 
numbers. 


Twenty Years’ Rise and Fall of Railway Investment 


The decline in equipment has been relatively 
greater than in the capacity and condition of other fa- 
cilities. But, in spite of some notable improvements, 
there has been retrogression in the capacity and con- 
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dition of other facilities. Expenditures not only for 
equipment but for all permanent improvements, as 
well as for maintenance, have been drastically reduced. 

Table II gives statistics showing by five-year peri- 
ods the changes that occurred between 1916 and 1936 
in the total investment in the railroads and in their 
total net capitalization. From 1916 to 1921 total in- 
vestment increased almost $3,300,000,000. Through- 
out this period facilities were inadequate to peak de- 
mands; and in the next five years (1921-1926) total 
investment increased $3,365,500,000. The expansion 
of traffic was by this time decelerating; and the in- 





Table II—Railway Investment and Net Capitalization—1916-1936 


Total Net 
Investment Five Year Capitalization 
ClassI Railways’ Inc. or Dec. All Railways 

pe MeO fay eee $16,332,578,328 
1921.. 20,925,988,630 +$3,289,266,400 17,082,875,993 
1926.. 24,291,466,166  +3,365,477,536 18,234,311,637 
1931.. 26,242,856,220  +1,951,300,054 18,941,460,134 
1936.. 25,805,526,793 —437,329,427 *18,343,300,000 —598,160,134 
(#)8,168,804,563 (#)2,010,721,672 


* Estimated on basis of 1935, figure for 1936 not yet being available. 
(#) Twenty year increase, 1936 over 1916. 


Five Year 
Inc. or Dec. 
+$750,297,665 
+1,151,435,644 

+707,148,497 





crease of investment in the five years 1926-1931 was 
slightly less than two billion dollars. The total in- 
crease in fifteen years was $8,600,000,000. 

The contrast between what occurred during those 
years and in the subsequent five years is extremely sig- 
nificant. Between 1931 and 1936, total investment 
actually declined almost a half billion dollars—the 
first time in history that the railways made such a 
retrograde movement. Abandonments so largely ex- 
ceeded new mileage built that there were about 10,000 
less miles of railroad at the end of 1936 than at the 
end of 1931. There were also, as already shown, 
thousands fewer locomotives and passenger cars, and 
hundreds of thousands fewer freight cars. Total in- 
vestment declined because the amount of property re- 
moved from the investment account exceeded the 
amount put into it. 


How Railways Can Contribute to Prosperity 


The foregoing statistics regarding the rise and fall 
of railroad investment indicate the extent to which its 
great increase contributed to the country’s prosperity 
while it was being made, and also the extent to which 
its subsequent decline has contributed toward depres- 
sion. The average annual increase in total railway in- 
vestment during the fifteen years, 1916 to 1931, was 
$574,000,000. The average annual decrease in it dur- 
ing the five years, 1931 to 1936, was $87,500,000. 
The contribution to depression was an average an- 
nual difference of $660,000,000. Furthermore, ex- 
penditures for maintenance averaged $1,965,000,000 
annually in the fifteen years ending with 1931, and 
only $1,043,000,000 in the five years ending with 1936 
—a difference of $922,000,000 annually. The decline 
in average annual capital and maintenance expendi- 
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tures combined was $1,600,000,000—a huge contribu- 
tion to depression to be made by any single industry. 
These figures should be sufficient to show the tre- 
mendous importance of the change in public senti- 
ment toward the railways that apparently has oc- 
curred, and of the change in government policies affect- 


ing them that apparently is occurring. An increase in 


expenditures for maintenance of approximately $1,000,- 
000,000 a year is needed if deterioration of railway 
properties is to stop and they are to be restored to a 
condition for rendering good and safe service. An in- 
crease in investment of approximately $750,000,000 a 
year for some years is necessary if they are to increase 
their supply of locomotives and cars and improve 
their other facilities sufficiently to handle satisfactorily 
the increased volume of traffic they will be offered if 
and when full recovery of general business occurs. 

This total increase of $1,750,000,000 annually in 
expenditures for equipment, permanent improvements 
and maintenance would involve a large increase in 
the railways’ own employment, and a much larger in- 
crease in employment by the various and ramifying 
branches of industry from which they would directly 
and indirectly buy equipment and materials. Thus 
restoration of railway employing and buying power 
would not only provide means essential to satisfac- 
tory handling of the country’s commerce, but would 
also immediately increase the country’s total produc- 
tion, commerce and employment. 


Railways and Undistributed Profits Tax 


There is but one way to accomplish these results— 
the adoption by government, business and labor of 
policies which will substantially increase railway gross 
earnings without correspondingly increasing operating 
expenses and taxes, and which will, in consequence, 
result in a relatively very large increase in net oper- 
ating income. The Railway Age repeatedly has dem- 
onstrated statistically, and again demonstrates in this 
issue, that the amount of railway buying of equipment 
and materials is determined by the amount of net op- 
erating income earned. It is too obvious to require 
emphasis that increase of investment is directly and 
solely dependent upon increase of the net operating 
income from which return upon investment must be 
paid. 

The statistics given in Table II call attention to an- 
other point of great importance—the necessity of ex- 
empting railways from the federal undistributed earn- 
ings tax. They show that in the twenty years ending 
with 1931 the total investment in the railways in- 
creased more than $8,000,000,000. Their net capital- 
ization—i. e., the amount of their securities actually 
outstanding in the hands of the public—increased only 
about $2,000,000,000. The necessary conclusion is 
that $6,000,000,000, or three-fourths, of the increase in 
their investment was made from undistributed earn- 
ings. Whatever water there. may have been before 
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was made solid ground. Nevertheless, during the de- 
pression a large part of them have become bankrupt, 
and many more have been threatened with bankruptcy. 


An Influence for Overcapitalization 


If the undistributed earnings tax law had been in 
effect during the preceding twenty years, and, in spite 
of it, the railways had made an equally large increase 
in their investment—which is highly improbable—a 
much larger part of the money would have been de- 
rived from the sale of securities. Their capitalization 
would have become much larger, and during the de- 
pression practically all, instead of only about a third 
of them, would have become hopelessly bankrupt, in- 
flicting much heavier losses on their security owners 
than have occurred. 

The railroads should be afforded as much opportu- 
nity in the future as in the past to invest earnings. 
There is nothing regarding which human judgment is 
more fallible than investments. In 1926 the railways 
earned a return of almost 5 per cent upon their total 
investment. Their increase in investment during the 
subsequent ten years was relatively much smaller than 
before; and yet in the years 1931-1935, inclusive, they 
earned an average of only 1.74 per cent; in 1936, a 
year of prosperity in most industries, only 2.59 per 
cent; and at the end of 1937 they required a large ad- 
vance in rates to avoid general insolvency. 

The undistributed earnings tax law is the strongest 
influence against investment, and for overcapitalization 
of whatever investment is made, that ever was intro- 
duced into our economic affairs. Every rational argu- 
ment that can be advanced for policies tending to in- 
crease the earning, investing, employing and buying 
power of the railroads is an equally potent argument 
for repeal of the undistributed earnings tax law as it 
applies to them. 


Railway Purchases in 1937 Largest Since 1930 


In the railroad and the affiliated railway equipment 
and supply manufacturing industries the year 1937 be- 
gan full of apparent promise. It would have ended 
very gloomily in them excepting for the prospective 
early advance in rates. 

Freight loadings increased 14.1 per cent in the first 
half of the year; but they began to “slip” in June; 
began actually less in October than in 1936, and ended 
the year with a gain of only about 6 per cent. Railway 
net operating income in the first half of the year was 
$297,400,000—25 per cent larger than in the first half 
of 1936 and larger than in the first half of any year 
since 1930. In the second half of the year it was cur- 
tailed by decline of traffic and increases of wages and 
other costs, and was only about $293,000,000—$136,- 
000,000 less than in the second half of 1936, and also 
less than in the second half of 1935. For the year it 
was about $590,000,000 —. approximately $80,000,000 

(Continued on page 40) 











Who Can Stop the “Recession”? 


Business and employment have slowed down be- 


cause investment money is on a sit-down strike 
can it be induced to go to work again, thus 


ing jobs and putting new 


still have to rely upon to supply our food, fuel, 

clothing and shelter, the amount of business 
done in the country and the number of jobs to be had 
depend finally upon the vast multitude of “little fel- 
lows” who happen to have a few spare dollars which 
they are at liberty either (1) to spend, (2) to invest, or 
(3) to hang onto. 

If the “little fellow” believes that there is no busi- 
ness in which he can invest his money where it will 
be reasonably safe while earning him some interest, then 
he can either spend it or hang on to it (perhaps in the 
form of a government bond or in postal savings). 

If he spends it, he will help make some business and 
some jobs—hut the influence of such spending quickly 
dissipates itself. If he puts it in postal savings or in 
government loans, it helps the government dole out 
relief and construct public works—the influence as a 
job-provider of such expenditures also quickly dis- 
appearing. 

But suppose, instead, that he finds a sound industry 
in which he can invest his money (or that he entrusts 
it to a savings bank or life insurance company which 
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restor- 


life into dying business? 


invests it in industry for him), what then? Money so 
invested not only makes jobs for men who build the 
machines which the industry buys with the investor’s 
money, but these machines go on giving work and 
making goods and making business until they wear 
out. In other words: 

Inducing the man with a few spare dollars in his 
pocket to invest them in industry is the surest way 
there is to provide a permanent increase in employment 
and business in the country. Indeed, it is the only way 
to make jobs and business which will last for any 
length of time. 

You can’t force the man with the spare cash (or 
the insurance company or savings bank to whom he 
entrusts it) to invest it against his will. And he will 
not invest it if he is afraid that he won’t get his money 
back when he needs it, or if he is not paid a sufficiently 
attractive price for the use of it. 

And the railroad industry, of which a large part is 
not able to pay its debts when they come due (some 
cannot even pay their present investors the interest 
promised to them), is not a very attractive place for a 
new investor to put his spare cash. 
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How Increased Wages, Prices and Taxes Have Reduced 
the Investor’s Share in Railway Revenue 
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How Railway Revenue 
Was Divided in 1936 


Thus the way out of the “recession,” and toward 
more jobs and more business, is to induce the investor 
once more to entrust his money to the railroads. And 
the only inducement to which he will pay any atten- 
tion is the inducement of earning power. The rail- 
roads, in short, have got to earn more money (i. e., more 
“net” money—over and above expenses and taxes). 
How can they do this? 

First, let us see by how much they are now falling 
short of earning enough to attract investors’ money. 
Look at the chart on the opposite page. The top line 
shows operating revenues (that is, money received from 
patrons) in each year since 1926. Note how this 
line took a nose-dive following 1929, and how during 
the past few years it has been coming slowly up again. 

The second line shows operating expenses (wages 
for railway employees, money spent for fuel and sup- 
plies necessary to keep trains running). The cross- 
hatched portion at the bottom shows “fixed charges” 
(that is, rents and interest on mortgage bonds). These 
are debts which have to be paid regularly each year, 
and if they are not, then the railroads are “broke.” 

We are looking at railroads here from the viewpoint 
of the man whose money we want to go to work for 
the railroads—and to this man it is the red line in this 
chart that is important—in its relation to the cross- 
hatched section at the bottom of the chart. This line 
shows “income avaliable for fixed charges,” and out 
of the money represented by this line all interest and 
rental debts have to be paid. If there is any money left 
after interest and rent are paid, that is money which 
can be paid to stockholders in dividends. The position 
of this line shows whether the roads are a good place 
to invest money or an exceedingly poor place. 

The red line in 1935, 1936 and 1937 got above 
the fixed charges a little way—and once more some in- 
vestments were made in railroads. Furloughed em- 
ployees began to be called back to work, and railway 
buying from other businesses began to increase. 
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How 1936 Revenue Would 
Be Divided Today 


Things began to look a little bit rosy—but then 
something (several somethings, in fact) happened, 
which now threaten, unless corrected, to push the red 
line below the fixed charge level once more—reducing 
railway jobs and railway buying to the low levels of 
1932 and 1933. These adverse developments were as 
follows: Rate reductions on January 1, 1937, wage in- 
creases costing 130 millions, increased material prices 
costing 105 millions, an increase of 73 millions in social 
security taxes, and the recent decline in traffic. 

The above chart shows what present prices and wage 
rates would do to 1936 earnings. The total “net available 
for fixed charges” would be only $523,000,000. Now 
suppose 1938 traffic should be the same as 1936 traffic 
—it is clear that the railroads would earn $130,000,000 
less than they need to pay interest on bonded indebted- 
ness. With such earnings they would be broke—and 
less able to buy the products of industry than they have 
been in any year except 1932. | 
the kind of business we had bac! 
something had better be done 
ings from talline as low as they 

The only method available which can restore railroad 
earnings quickly enough to halt the present recession is 
that of rate increases—an increase of 15 per cent in freight 
rates on the average would make necessary an increase of 
only about 1 per cent in the selling price of commodities, 
even if all the increase is passed on to consumers. This 
is a very small concession for the consuming public to 
make for the benefit which it would derive from restored 
railroad buying power. Furthermore, a 15 per cent in- 
crease in freight rates would place freight rates more 
nearly in line with prices of commodities, which have 
advanced 36 per cent since 1932 while freight rates have 
declined 12 per cent. On the other hand, the increase, 
on the basis of 1936 traffic, would augment railroad 
revenues by about $500,000,000—which should raise 
“income available for fixed charges’ well out of the 
danger zone, and on the way to relative prosperity. 











The Railroads’ “Siamese Twins’ 


Railway purchases from manufacturers are closely con- 
trolled by their net railway operating income—Boost rates 
$500,000,000 and railway buying will certainly be at least 
that much greater than it would be without the increase 


HE preceding article told why the man who can 

put a stop to the present recession in business 

and employment is the “little fellow”—the working 
man, the farmer, the small business man—with a few 
dollars saved up which he can invest if he wants to. If 
industry—and the railroads in particular—can convince 
him, or the savings banks and insurance companies and 
investment houses to whom he entrusts his savings, 
that it has a safe and profitable use for his money, then 
investment cash will begin to flow in. When it does, 
industry and railroads will have money to spend for the 
things they need—and when they spend money in that 
way, there will be business and jobs for everybody. 
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The only way to induce the investor to put his money 
to work making jobs and prosperity is to show him that 
the industry which seeks his investment is earning at 
least some profit. In the preceding article it was demon- 
strated that the only quick and certain way of making 
the railroads show sufficient profit to help the country 
out of the present recession is to increase their rates. 


Repair Work Also Helps Business 


But it is not alone by the attraction of new investment 
money from the outside that the railroads contribute to 
the nation’s prosperity and employment. The railroads 
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spend money with, and make jobs in, other industry— 
not only by improvements to their property, but simply 
by replacing worn-out tools and equipment, the cost of 
which is charged to operating expenses. Operating ex- 
penses for replacement and repair can, however, be post- 
poned, and when they are postponed it means less jobs 
on the railroads and less jobs in the factories which sell 
materials and supplies to the railroads. 


Why Managements Have to Cut Expenses 


No management of any business can afford to allow 
operating expenses to exceed the revenues received from 
customers. In addition, no management can afford to 
neglect to pay taxes; and, if possible, managements also 
have the duty to pay interest and other debts. If they 
do not pay their debts, then the creditors will come in 
and seize the property. 

It is the unpleasant duty of management, therefore, 
when revenues fall off, to curtail and postpone expenses 
in every way it can. It cannot get investment money to 
make improvements, because investors are afraid to put 
up the money. Even if investors were willing to ad- 
vance it, managements would be afraid to take it and 
spend it for fear that they would not have funds with 
which to pay interest. Consequently, expenditures for 
improvements, with all the jobs and business they would 
make, go “out the window” when railroad profits fall 
too low. 

Not only expenditures for improvements, but operat- 
ing expenses also have to be reduced—to give a margin 
of safety over revenues received from customers to al- 
low for paying taxes and interest on debts. Reducing 
operating expenses drastically always involves postpon- 
ing purchases of goods needed to replace things which 
are wearing out. Curtailing the buying of these things 
is just as bad for general business and employment as is 
reduction of spending for improvements. It reduces 
railway employment, as well as that in outside industry, 
because railway workers are given jobs in repair and 
replacement, and when such work slows down there are 
inevitably fewer jobs available for employees on the 
railroads. 

In the preceding article the importance to the investor 
of the figure “income available for fixed charges” was 
shown. The ups and downs of that curve, it will be re- 
membered, indicate the safety or risk involved to the 
investor in putting his money in the railroads. In the 
diagram on the opposite page we indicate by the black 
path the ups and downs of another important figure, 
“net railway operating income.” This term means the 
money the railroads have left from their purely railroad 
operations (excluding interest received on securities they 
own), after the payment of taxes, but before paying rents 
or interest on bonds, The principal difference between 


this term and “income available for fixed charges” 


is that this term does not include interest received from 
ownership of securities. 


Net Operating Income a Barometer 


The importance of “net railway operating income” is 
that it seems to serve as a sort of barometer for all 
railway purchases from manufacturers—whether for pur- 
poses of investment or for repair and replacement. After 
all, the self-interest of the American public in the rail- 
roads (aside from efficient transportation service) is in 
the total volume of business and employment that rail- 
way patronage of industry can provide—and not in the 
distinction between money spent for repairs and that 
spent for improvement. 
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Well, then, net railway operating income i 
important railroad statistic there is tor the Ame 
public to watch and defend. Because, as the chart on the 
opposite page plainly shows, net railway operating income 
is a Siamese twin of the total money spent by the rail- 
roads for purchases from manufacturers—which is where 
the railways touch the nation’s pocketbook nerve. 

Look at the courses followed by these Siamese twins 
since 1929. When the black twin has fallen, he has 
dragged the red one with him. When the black one has 
gone up, the red one also has risen. 


A Measure of Safety 


Why this Siamese relationship? Simply because the 
net railway operating income a railroad earns currently 
is the measure of the distance which separates it from 
the sheriff. If it rises, that rise means improved rail- 
road credit and the chance to raise new investment 
capital on favorable terms—so railway buying from 
manufacturers goes up. If income rises, the effect on 
management is that it is no longer necessary to put off 
spending money for needed repairs and replacements. 
Necessary renewal parts can be bought and furloughed 
railway employees must then be called back to apply 
them. 

If, on the other hand, net railway operating income 
falls sharply, what then? Railroad credit declines, so 
that it is difficult to secure investment money—and just 
as difficult to pay the interest on it; so expenditures for 
improvements have to be curtailed. The profit margin 
is greatly reduced or disappears altogether, so improve- 
ments cannot be financed out of earnings. To avoid 
losing the property to the roads’ creditors, managements 
are forced to reduce and postpone expenditures to the 
utmost of their ability. So employees have to be fur- 
loughed and purchases from manufacturers inevitably de- 
cline. The Siamese twins cannot be separated very far, 
so long as the railroads have the characteristics of a 
private business. 


“Rmerica Must Choose” 


The chart shows that, in 1937, the curves of net rail- 
way operating income and purchases from manufac- 
turers reached the elastic limit of separation possible 
between them. If the red line is to continue upward 
once more, then something has first got to be done to 
push the black line up. The reason that, in 1937, the 
lines drew apart so widely is that the decrease in net 
railway operating income developed so rapidly—more 
rapidly than expenditures could be curtailed. Pur- 
chases from manufacturers in the first half of the year 
were very heavy, based upon what then appeared to be 
excellent prospects for a continued rise in net operating 
income. The railroads want to spend money. Following 
articles in this issue tell why they want to spend it— 
and how. The only question is: What hope is there for 
net operating income sufficient to justify increased ex- 
penditures? The answer to that question lies largely in 
the outcome of the proposed increase in rates. 

Well, where does the American public desire that “net 
railway operating income”—the black twin—shall drag 
the red twin, “purchases from manufacturers,” in 1938? 
As 1937 drew to a close, the black fellow was pulling 
down hard on the red one—as the chart clearly shows. 
If the public will support the increase in freight rates, 
the course of both twins will inevitably be upward— 
otherwise, downward. The choice ought not be a dif- 
ficult one for intelligent and patriotic American citizens 
to make. 











How Railway Buying Affects 
Mr. John Q. Public 


Every man, woman and child in America is on 
the railroads’ payroll — And it is easily within 
the power of American citizens to cause their 
pay from this source to rise, if they so desire 





Who Gets the Money the Railroads 
Spend ? 


Railroading is our 20 per cent industry. At 
present prices the value of railroad securities 
are equal to 20 per cent of the total values of 
all our listed corporation stocks and bonds. 
The railroads purchase 20 per cent of our bi- 
tuminous coal and 20 per cent of our fuel oil. 
They buy 20 per cent of our total output of 
lumber, and 20 per cent of our iron and steel. 
Railroad prosperity is an essential component 
of national prosperity. 

Transportation contributes more dollars to 
For 
each seven dollars that agriculture adds to our 


national income than agriculture does. 


total income transportation contributes eight 
dollars. 

If you think that agricultural prosperity is 
important for our national well-being, you 
ought to think that the prosperity of transpor- 
Railroad trans- 
portation is by far the largest element in total 


transportation. 


tation is equally important. 











EOPLE can’t eat figures. A half billion dollars, 
Pp more or less, spent by the railroads with other 

industries for materials, equipment and fuel does 
not mean anything just as a figure. The individual is, 
quite properly, not so much concerned with ‘ ayer 
ity’ in the abstract as he i is with : H ' 


Sib, in poten words, does railroad buying affect— 
not an indefinite ‘ ‘prosperity”—but the daily bread of 
Mr. John Q. Public as an individual? That is a fair 
question and it deserves a candid answer. Well—sup- 
pose Mr. Public lives in a steel town, or up on the iron 
range. In prosperous years the railroads have bought 
as much as 7,500,000 tons of steel. In the deep depres- 
sion year of 1932 they purchased only 1,250,000 tons. 
The difference between 7,500,000 and 1,250,000 is 6,- 
250,000 tons of steel, and that is enough steel to make a 
difference in the pocketbooks of practically everybody 
even remotely connected with the steel trade—not only 


the industry proper and its employees, but merchants 
and professional people in steel communities; whole- 
salers and manufacturers and their employees who sell 
goods in steel communities; manufacturers and their 
employees who provide equipment used by the steel in- 
dustry, including shipping on the Great Lakes; muni- 
cipal, state and federal employees who gain their liveli- 
hood from taxes paid by the steel industry and those 
whose livelihood depends upon whether that industry 
is working at near capacity or much less than capacity. 
Or take lumber: Prior to 1929 the railroads and pri- 
vate car companies used as much as 5.7 billion board 
feet of lumber in a single year, which was almost half 
as much as the total lumber production in 1932. Lumber 
used by railroads declined to only a little over a billion 
board feet a year at the depth of the depression. The 
difference between that low volume, and that which 
would occur if railroad purchasing could be restored to 
normal, gives the far-flung lumber industry and its em- 
ployees a keen personal interest in any improvement 
which can be brought about in railway buying power. 
Before the great depression came upon us, railway 
buying gave employment to 115,000 coal miners, 100,000 
iron and steel employees, 75,000 machinery workers, 
150,000 lumber workers, 10,000 employees in non-fer- 
rous metals. In all, probably at least 1,000,000 persons 
(aside from those directly employed by the railroads) 
were engaged in producing the products which railroads 
buy. Thousands of families in every state in the union 
prosper when the railroads have money to spend, or lose 
their jobs when railroad buying is cut off because they 
do not have the money to spend. With the catastrophic 
decline which occurred up to 1932 and 1933, it may be 
conservatively estimated that fully 750,000 of the 1,000,- 
000 employees who supply materials for the railroads 
lost their jobs. With the return to somewhat better 
conditions, by 1936 probably 250,000 of those who lost 
their jobs because of railroad poverty had regained them. 


Contractors, Doctors, Printers... . 


It is not alone in their purchase of fuel and materials 
that the railways contribute to employment and prosper- 
ity in other business. They are a large customer of con- 
struction contractors, of electric and other public util- 
ities, of advertising agencies and publications, of print- 
ing firms, of owners of business buildings—and countless 
other enterprises. When their net earnings improve, 
they are able to—and actually do—spend money more 
freely with such firms. 

The railroads paid out over 70 million dollars in 
1936 for rent of privately owned freight cars, over 39 
millions to electric utilities, almost 15 millions for water, 
67 millions to construction and other contractors, 7% 
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Some Communities Which Will Benefit When Railroad Buying Turns Upward 
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Towns and Cities Shown Above Are Not the Only Centers Which Supply Railway Materials—But They Represent a Survey of Actual 
Orders Placed by Several Railroads 


millions to associations and clubs, over three millions 
to druggists, hospitals and the medical profession, 11% 
millions for advertising, 914 millions for printing tariffs. 
There is not a person in the country whose income is 
not improved in some measure or whose job is not made 
safer when railroads have money to spend. 

Now once more the curve of unemployment in the 
industries which supply railroad needs is mounting. 
What do we want from 1938: That it shall point upward 


to pre-depression employment, or downward to the dark 
days of 1932 and 1933? There cannot be much doubt 
of the answer to that question—and yet, unless railway 
net earnings are quickly improved, the recession in their 
support for industrial employment cannot be stopped. 
The proposed increase in rates is the one and only 
method available by which earnings can be bolstered 
up at once, turning back the wave of unemployment 
before it gets beyond control. 





Nine hundred million dollars might well be 
spent by the railroads for improved plant and 
equipment in each of the next several years, 
if their credit is strengthened by adequate 
earnings, according to testimony presented 
a few weeks ago before the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee by Ralph Budd, president 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, in sup- 
port of the petition of the railways for in- 
creased rates. 

These opportunities for effecting economies 
and improving service through the investment 
of new money are among the most promising 
features of the present railroad situation, Mr. 
Budd said, but added that the first essential 
of any such investment is that the railways be 





Almost a Billion a Year Needed for Improvements 


permitted net earnings sufficiently la 
support their credit. 

“The railways,” Mr. Budd said, “might ws 
replace their 2,000,000 cars in the next ty 
decades through the purchase of 100,000 nev 
cars a year, at an annual expenditure of 
000,000. They also might advantageously 
chase 2,000 new locomotives annually for 
next several years, at a yearly cost of anot 
$300,000,000, while a like sum could be sp: 
to good purpose for other physical impr: 
ments to the railway plant. Such a prog 
of capital expenditures, however, call; 
restoration and stabilization of railroad cré¢ 
which, in turn, can be brought about only 
adequate net earnings.” 














The Railroads Need New Engines 


Over 70 per cent of the inventory was built before the recent 
most intensive period of motive-power development 


URING the past seven years the number of new 
D locomotives purchased by American railroads has 

been exceptionally low. Retirements, however, 
were made year after year in about the same volume as 
had prevailed since 1923. This has had two important 
effects on the motive-power inventory. First, there has 
been a marked reduction in the number of locomotives 
in service and a reduction, though less marked, in their 
aggregate tractive force. Second, in spite of the con- 
tinued cleaning out of the inventory at the bottom, the 
encroachment of old age has moved toward the top. 

One of the charts shows clearly the relationship which 
has existed between the total number of locomotive units 
for all classes of service and the demand for locomotives 
as reflected in road locomotive miles. These comparisons 
are presented on the basis of the situation in the month 
of the fall peak of each year from 1928 to 1937, inclu- 
sive. This chart indicates in a general way the fact that 
the peak traffic in the fall of 1936 had reached a point 
in relation to the number of locomotive units closely 
approximating that of 1928 and 1929—years in which 
reserve power was pretty completely utilized. 

A further study of locomotive performance by classes 
of service bears out the implication of the more general 
figures on which the chart is based. This is presented 
in the table of Freight-Locomotive Performance. Com- 
paring the performance in 1936 with that of 1928 and 
1929, it is evident that the active locomotives were more 
intensively utilized in 1936 than during the earlier pe- 
riods and that there was only a slight margin of differ- 
ence between the intensity of utilization of the entire 
inventory between the two periods. The reserve in 1936 
was in the larger number awaiting repairs. 

With the increase in the number of locomotives in 
active service during the fall of 1937, and the intensity 





Age Distribution of Locomotives of the Class 1 Railways 
During the Past Eight Years 


New Locos. Locos. 
locos. installed Locos. installed 
installed new installed new Total 
since 1920-1929 new prior 1915-1919 locos. 
1929* inclusivet to 1920T inclusivet on line} 
1930... 809 11,190 36,063 8,520 56,582 
 - 995 11,190 34,544 8,400 55,149 
a 1,088 11,190 32,765 8,273 53,316 
39S... 1,102 11,190 38,611 ent 50,903 
1934... 1,193 11,190 35,921 48,304 
. 1,332 11,190 34,068 46,590 
1936... 1,430 11,190 32,526 ee 45,146 
1997 . + 1,905 11,190 31,321 er 44,416 





* From I.C.C. Statistics of Railways in the United States, except 1936 
and 1937, which are estimated. 
+ Based on I.C.C. statistics, 





of utilization of the preceding year, it is evident that 
the present freight-locomotive inventory could produce 
a maximum of some 55.4 million locomotive-miles dur- 
ing a peak month with no greater strain on the supply 
than was evidenced in the fall of 1936. This is an in- 
crease of nine per cent over the 1936 performance, and 
would require a reduction in the number of locomotives 
awaiting repairs to 13.5 per cent. 

An increase of nine per cent in car loadings from the 
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1937 


four weeks’ average peak of 1936 would bring the total 
up to about 895,000 cars. In another article it is esti- 
mated that the present freight-car supply is capable of 
handling an average peak loading during the four high- 
est fall weeks of about 900,000 cars per week. The two 
figures indicate a close balance between the available 
reserve of freight-car and freight motive-power capacity. 

One of the charts shows the trend in the age of the 
motive-power inventory during the past eight years. In 
this chart the locomotives have been classified in three 
major age groups—those which have been built since the 
end of 1929; those which were installed during the years 
1920 to 1929, inclusive, and those installed prior to 1920. 
The newest locomotives in the latter group, it may be 
noted, are those built to the designs of the United States 
Railroad Administration. 

As a sub-division of the locomotives built prior to 
1920, those placed in service during the five years, 1915- 
1919, inclusive, are also shown for 1932 and the earlier 
years. 

It will be seen that in 1932 the locomotives built prior 
to 1915, which at that time were 18 years of age or 
older, constituted 61.4 per cent of the inventory and 
that, in 1937, those built prior to 1920—18 years of age 
or older—constituted 70.6 per cent of the inventory. 
The injection of new life into the locomotive inventory 
has been entirely inadequate to prevent the steady ad- 
vance of old age toward the top. 

In the improvement of the steam locomotive and the 
development of new types of motive power, the period 
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since 1920 has been one of the most fruitful in the his- 


motives assigned to the road service. The replacement 
tory of the railroads. During this period marked ad- 


of obsolete switching locomotives offers opportunities 


4 vances have been made in boiler proportions, including 


larger fireboxes carried on four-wheel trailing trucks, 
higher boiler pressures, and higher super-heat tempera- 
tures. There have been many improvements in structure 


for returns on the investment fully as attractive as those 
demonstrated in road service. 

That there is a steady increase of maintenance cost 
with locomotive age is becoming a well-established fact. 








Freight-Locomotive Performance (Month of October) 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Freight locomotive—miles (000,000) ................... 65.17 64.70 54.67 44.93 40.37 40.59 41.21 44.96 50.74 46.39* 
No. freight locomotives G6 Tie 2.22005 sc scssccccccencecs 31,215 29,955 29,368 28,794 27,806 27,197 26,345 25,226 24,594 24,106 
No. freight locomotives awaiting repairs ................ 4,235 4,165 2,667 3,563 5,158 6,296 6,434 6,456 5,336 3,873 
No. freight locomotives serviceable .........0.ccecscees 26,980 25,790 26,701 24,909 22,648 20,901 19,911 18,770 19,258 20,233 
No. freight locomotives stored serviceable .............. 3,160 i 4,740 5,934 6,066 3,354 3,180 2,420 1,567 1,892 
No. freight locomotives in service .................+.- 23,820 23,189 21,961 18,975 16,582 17,547 16,731 16,350 17,691 18,341 
Average miles per month, all locomotives ............. 2,085 2,160 1,860 1,560 1,450 1,490 1,565 1,780 2,060 1,925 
Average miles per month, active locomotives .......... 2,735 2,790 2,490 2,365 2,435 2,310 2,460 2,750 2,870 2,525 
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or mechanical details, some of which are contributing to 
improved performance and others to reduced mainte- 
nance of modern locomotives. Such details include alloy 
boiler steels, rolled-steel frames, complete bed castings 
of which the cylinders form an integral part, tandem 
main rods, lighter reciprocating parts and better coun- 
terbalancing, improved lubrication, roller-bearing jour- 
nals, and roller-bearing driving rods. All of these items 
and others have been developed or have attained gen- 
eral acceptance since the best of the bottom 70 per cent 
of the present motive-power supply were built. 

The Diesel-electric locomotive has made a place for 
itself in switching service. But slightly more than 2 
per cent of the total engine-hours in switching freight 
cars are performed by the new type of motive power 
and only about 13 per cent of the engine-hours in pas- 
senger switching in 1937. The age of the steam switch- 
engine inventory averages higher than that of the loco- 


‘service conditions. 


Even where the opportunity for increasing train loads 
with corresponding reductions in train mileage is not a 
controlling factor, as may be the case in passenger serv- 
ice, reduction of maintenance and improvement in fuel 
performnace constitute strong factors in making main- 
tenance of the old power economically indefensible. 
With the demand for increased speed which is spreading 
through the passenger service much of the older motive 
power is becoming mechanically unsuitable for the serv- 
ice. The performance of Diesel-electric motive power 
in high-speed passenger service is a challenge which has 
not been neglected by those interested in the development 
of the steam locomotive, and either the modern steam 
locomotive, or with the Diesel-electric, has clearly made 
the older passenger locomotives obsolete for modern 
In the case of freight service the 
steadily increasing speeds have also done much to end 
the economical life of the old power. 
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The Relation of Road Locomotive Miles to Locomotive Supply, 1928-1937, Inclusive 
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Materials and Construction Methods 


Freight-Car Demand Accelerated 
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Reserve inadequate to meet probable traffic increase — Improved 
materials and construction technique make old cars obsolete 


NLESS there is an increase in the supply of 
freight cars a troublesome car shortage awaits the 


first substantial upturn in traffic above that rep- 
resented by the fall peak in 1936. Scattering shortages 
developed which began at the end of September, 1936, 
continued throughout the remainder of the year and 
until the end of July, 1937. These are the first short- 
ages to be recorded since 1929, and are the best of 
evidence of the inadequacy of the supply available at 
that time to meet any substantial increase in demand. 

The last preceding years in which there was an in- 
tensity of freight-car utilization similar to that developed 
in the fall of 1936 were 1928 and 1929. During those 
years, with a total supply of freight cars (cars on line) 
of about two and one quarter million, peak weekly load- 
ings (the average of the four highest consecutive weeks), 
approached 1,200,000 cars. Surpluses during the two 
peak periods were 86,000 and 107,000 cars, respectively, 
and cars awaiting repairs amounted to 148,000 and 133,- 
000, respectively, or 6.6 per cent and 6 per cent of the 
total cars on line for the two periods, respectively. Dur- 
ing the 1928 peak the cars on line per car loaded weekly 
was 1.89 and the number of active cars per car loaded 
weekly was 1.69. There was no substantial change from 
these ratios in 1929. 

The chart shows the trend of car loadings during the 
fall peaks throughout the succeeding years. It indicates 
a relatively small change in the ratio of utilization of 
cars actually in use. In 1936 when weekly loadings 
during the four peak weeks averaged 820,000, the total 


12 


car supply had declined to 1,743,000 and the total num- 
ber of active cars was 1,389,000. The ratio of active 
cars per car loaded weekly had come down to practically 
that of 1928. Because of the much larger number of 
cars out of service awaiting repairs, however, the total 
cars per car loaded weekly stood well above two. 

The persistence of scattering shortages during this 
period and the succeeding weeks of 1936 indicate clearly 
that a ratio of much less than 1.7 cars in active service 
per car loaded during the fall traffic peak is not likely 
to be successfully attained. Warning signs of imminent 
overload began to appear when the car surplus dropped 
below 130,000. 

The decline in the number of cars ori line which has 
been steadily taking place since 1930 was considerably 
reduced but not completely checked during 1937. There 
was also a slight inrease in the peak loadings as meas- 
ured by the average of the four highest consecutive 
weeks. Owing to an increase in the active cars as the 
result of reductions in the number of cars awaiting re- 
pair and in the number of stored cars, there was no 
change in the ratio of active cars to cars loaded weekly. 
Had traffic during this period held up to that promised 
by the earlier months of the year there would undoubt- 
edly have been a still further reduction in the number 
of bad-order cars. By a reduction of bad orders to 
103,000, or about 6 per cent of the total number on line, 
and no change in the number of surplus cars, about 
85,000 cars could have been added to the supply of 
active cars. 
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At the best previous utilization ratio of 1.67 active 
cars per car loaded weekly, which was attained in 1929, 
1,500,000 cars would protect an average weekly peak 
loading of about 900,000 per week, but not without the 
probability of scattering car shortages. 

The present freight-car inventory, therefore, offers a 
very narrow margin of reserve to meet the increase in 
traffic which may reasonably be expected with a resump- 
tion of business progress. 

Unlike the locomotive, which consumes both material 
and labor in producing power for the movement of 
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nous welding as a substitute for riveting in fabrication, 

By the employment of both of these factors, and by 
using higher strength steel castings, it has now been 
demonstrated that cars of light capacity can be produced 
which will have tare weights reduced by as much as five 
tons, or 2314 per cent in the case of box cars, and with 
pay-load to gross-load ratios upwards of 80 per cent in 
the case of open-top cars. The ability to produce such 
cars, at the best, for no more than the cost of the best 
designs available for carbon steel fabricated by riveting 
or, at the worst, for no more per ton of carrying capacity 








Trends in Freight-Car Supply and Freight-Car Utilization 


Probable 
maximum 


1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 utilization 

a >= Ce ee 1,184 1,186 960 768 635 658 641 721 820 832 900 
Cure om tee. Great, 1) COG) cc cicvccevscicecse 2,238 2,223 2,226 2,178 2,118 2,019 1,908 1,834 1,743 1,705 1,705 
ee ee ee 86,000 107,000 389,000 532,000 545,000 377,000 318,000 208,000 112,000 102,000 102,000 
DS eee 148,000 133,000 157,000 194,000 262,000 295,000 296,000 284,000 242,000 188,000 103,000 
BE TE oi ccd idigs'ewrnaivve dion 2,004 1,983 1,680 1,452 1,311 1,347 1,294 1,342 1,389 1:415 1,500 
Cars on line per weekly carload .............. 1.89 1.88 2.32 2.84 3.34 3.07 2.98 2.55 2.13 2.05 1.90 
Active cars per weekly carload .............. 1.69 1.67 1.95 1.89 2.06 2.05 2.02 1.86 1.70 1.70 1.67 
CODE CTT CTO. ee None None None None None None Sept. 30- Jan. 1- 

Oct. 22¢ Oct. 31¢ . Dec. 30 July 31 
Maximum shortages reported .............-0-: 454 626 836 3,035 


* Average of four highest consecutive weeks. 


+ Small shortages, each aggregating fewer than 100 cars, were reported during a number of weeks earlier in the year. 








trains, the freight car consumes material and labor only 
for its upkeep. The cost of maintenance, therefore, has 
always been the primary operating factor to be consid- 
ered in determining the relative economic value of the 
old or the new car. For many years the absence of 
design developments of a character affecting appreciably 
the obsolescence of freight cars has weighed heavily in 
favor of the perpetuation of existing cars by heavy re- 
pairs and rebuilding. 

One of the major developments of the past few years 
affecting the obsolescence of the physical facilities of 
the railroad is the development of the new structural 
materials which are particularly applicable in freight- 
car construction and the growing adaptation of autoge- 


than conventional designs, is a powerful factor in accel- 
erating the growth of obsolescence of existing cars. 

With an increase in buying power there are two strong 
factors tending to bring the railroads into the market 
for new freight cars more extensively than they have in 
the past ten years. First is the threat of a shortage which 
has been hanging over them since the fall of 1936, the 
effect of which was definitely felt in the orders placed 
during the later months of that year and early in 1937. 
Second is the new materials and construction methods 
which have exercised the most powerful influence in 
accelerating obsolescence of any development which has 
taken place since steel replaced wood as the major ma- 
terial of car construction. 
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Relation of Peak Car Loadings to Freight-Car Supply since 1928 











A Modern Lightweight Coach 





Passenger Service in a New Era 


Catering to a style-conscious public requires complete refitting 
or replacing of passenger-carrying cars 


N determining the probable future course of the rail- 
j roads with respect to the ownership of passenger- 

train cars, the question of the adequacy of the pres- 
ent supply, in point of passenger-carrying capacity, is 
of purely academic interest. The railroads are coming 
rapidly to look upon their passenger facilities not in the 
light of capacity to meet present or immediately probable 
passenger traffic, but to evaluate it in the light of its 
merchandising value. The merchandising of passenger 
service has proved to be a potent influence in attracting 
favorable public attention to the railway transportation 


industry as a whole as well as in increasing revenues 
from the passenger service. 


Present Equipment Largely Obsolete 


The supply of passenger carrying rolling stock in its 
present state is very largely obsolete with respect to 
both of these objectives. Since the introduction of air- 
conditioning into passenger cars in 1930 a complete 
revolution has taken place, not only in the materials of 


construction and ideas with respect to weight in its re- 





Simple Details Produce Beautiful Interiors 


14 


lation to strength in passenger-car design, but also in the 
comfort of interior facilities and attractiveness of archi- 
tectural and decorative treatment. Style factors, both 
interior and exterior, are beginning to receive and must 
continue to receive the serious attention of railway man- 
agements in attempting to attract patronage because the 
American people are becoming more and more style con- 
scious and more and more fastidious with respect to 
personal surroundings. 

What are the features of modern equipment which dif- 
ferentiate it from the conventional equipment constitut- 
ing the greater part of the present supply of passenger- 
rolling’ stock? 

No small factor in the renewed attractiveness of rail- 
way travel and the return of a widespread public interest 
in the railroads is the development of high-speed pas- 
senger-train service. To keep the power demands of 
high speeds within economical limits light weight is 
essential and during the past three years there has been 
an intensive development in the application of aluminum 
alloys, stainless steel and low-alloy, high-tensile steels to 
passenger-car construction. The light weight has been 
accompanied by streamlining which, if not of controlling 
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importance, aerodynamically speaking, has. been one of 
the potent style factors in attracting favorable public 
attention. Draft gear and coupler improvements, as well 
as articulation, have improved riding qualities, as have 
also refinements in truck design. : 

On the interior of the cars air conditioning has made 
possible an entirely new conception of comfort, cleanli- 
ness and interior attractiveness. The change from suc- 
tion to pressure ventilation introduced with air condi- 
tioning has removed the barriers which dirt imposed upon 
a free choice of color tones and the softening of interiors 
by the hanging of drapes. The design of interior archi- 
tectural features and decorative treatment, formerly a 
function of the engineer, who selected his colors for 
their ability to make dirt as nearly invisible as pos- 
sible, has passed to the trained artist with results in 
public reaction which were immediately favorable. 

Improved lighting has played an important part both 
as a comfort factor and as a decorative feature. In the 
new and refitted coaches alike new ideas with respect to 
light distribution and light intensity are being carried 
out. Comfort in coach seats has greatly benefited from 
the development of the rotating type of reversing mech- 
anism which eliminates the compromise with comfort 
required in the walkover type, and rubber cushioning has 
contributed its share. 

The railroads have not been slow to avail themselves 
of all of these factors. The first air-conditioned cars 
were placed in regular service during 1929 and 
1930. There are now in service approximately 11,000 
air-conditioned cars, railroad and Pullman owned, repre- 
senting an investment in this one important feature alone 
of upwards of $60,000,000, most of it contracted during 
the lean years of the depression. 

The first lightweight streamline high-speed trains were 
placed in service in 1934. Today 45 trains especially 
fitted for operation as train units are in service on 14 
railroads. Most of these trains, although not all, are of 
light weight, in the construction of which various new 
materials have been employed. 

With favorable revenue and credit conditions the re- 
equipping of other trains with new cars of modern con- 
struction and interior treatment will move forward 
rapidly. Examples of this kind already completed or 
under way are the 52 coaches, diners, club-lounge and 
club-baggage cars of stainless-steel construction recently 


Meals Are Served in Coaches 
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Variety of Arrangement Is a Factor in the Attractiveness of This 
Club Car 


delivered to the Santa Fe by the Edward G. Budd Manu- 
facturing Company and the new equipment for the Chal- 
lenger trains built by the Pullman-Standard Car Manu- 
facturing Company for the Union Pacific, Chicago & 
North Western and Southern Pacific. 


No Stopping Place Short of Complete Modernization 


Other programs of rehabilitation of existing passenger 
cars involve expenditures of $2,000 to $5,000 per car 
for refitting, relighting and redecorating, exclusive of air 
conditioning. More such programs await only a favor- 
able opportunity for financing. 

The public reaction to the modern passenger-train 
facilities has been so unmistakably favorable that there 
is no place for the railroads to stop short of the goal of 
complete modernization. 





Freedom from Conventionality Characterizes This Coach Interior 











Machine Tools 
Greatest Need in Shop Equipment 


N handling a volume of traffic during the past year 
I which, at its peak, approached 900,000 cars a week 

the railroads of this country found that the shop 
facilities utilized for the maintenance of cars and loco- 
motives will have to be modernized by the replacement 
of many units of obsolete equipment if the costs of main- 
tenance are to be properly controlled. The railroads are 
now in the position of being caught in the narrowing gap 
between revenues limited by inadequate rates and rising 
costs due to increases in wages and cost of materials. 
If there ever was a time when the industry needed to take 
advantage of the economies of modern equipment and 
methods it is now. 


1937 Purchases Show Increase 


During the years 1931-1935 the railroads sharply cur- 
tailed expenditures for machine tools and shop equip- 
ment. They were forced to do this by existing condi- 
tions in spite of the fact that it was then recognized that 
economies could be effected by the installation of up-to- 
date facilities. In 1936 when earnings showed signs of 
substantial increases the roads again entered the market 
for shop equipment. In 1937, with earnings above 1936, 
they increased purchases about 50 per cent over the total 
for 1936 and exceeded the total of 1930. In amount, the 
1937 expenditures are estimated to have been about 
$5,000,000. 

The types of machine tools which predominated in 
1937 orders were engine and turret lathes, drilling ma- 
chines, shapers, vertical boring machines and cylindrical 
and internal grinders. The number of driving wheel and 
journal turning lathes and quartering machines pur- 
chased was only slightly less than in 1929. However, 
many roads during 1937 have postponed the purchase 


High speeds and long runs 

demanding greater accuracy 

of machining— Large number 

of obsolete machines unable 
to meet this demand 


of these expensive machine tools until after purchases 
of a larger number of lower unit-cost tools had been made 
out of limited appropriations. The fact that a substan- 
tial number of these machines were purchased is a defi- 
nite indication of the recognition of the absolute neces- 
sity of improving wheel machining practices—a necessity 
brought about by higher operating speeds. Another out- 
standing fact of interest in the shop equipment field for 
this year is that the roads purchased almost three times 
as many electric welding sets as they did in 1929. 


New Shop Equipment Needed 


As a result of small-scale buying over a period of 
several years, conditions in many shops have reached a 
point where a substantial part of the shop equipment can 
definitely be classed as obsolete and is unable to perform 
the task of producing its expected share of work in rela- 
tion to the amount of labor expended in its use. Where 
a large part of the shop equipment inventory is made up 
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of inefficient units, it becomes increasingly difficult to 
maintain motive power and cars in condition for service 
at a cost within limits that a road should pay. 

Under any given conditions of traffic and operation a 
railroad finds it possible to pay for so many hours of 
labor in relation to earnings. Inasmuch as the restora- 
tion of locomotive miles to active service through the 
medium of repair work is in direct relation to the hours 
worked and the adequacy of the repair facilities efficiently 
to perform repair work, it is not difficult to see why ob- 
solete shop equipment may make it virtually impossible 
to repair enough locomotives to meet the demands of 
service within the limits of the total labor hours which 
earnings will pay for. In addition to the speed with 
which work may be performed the quality of workman- 
ship has a decided influence on the amount of service 
that can be obtained from motive power once it has left 
the shop. 

The primary need in railroad shop equipment today is 
that of the replacement of a substantial proportion of 
the machine tool inventory which, because of obsolescence 
due to age, is no longer able to meet the demand for 
volume production or accuracy of finish. The full sig- 
nificance of the actual cost of operating obsolete equip- 
ment is rarely realized by the man who is forced to get 
along with what he has in the shop, because he is al- 
ways hard pressed by the necessity of having to get 
out work and has little opportunity to study the po- 
tentialities of new tools. The executive who authorizes 
expenditures, as a rule, considers only those proposals 
that are brought to his attention and approves those 
offering the greatest return on the investment or those 
most urgently needed to meet the requirements of service. 


A Simple Problem—A Striking Answer 


It has been pointed out many times that to continue 
an obsolete machine tool in service is an expensive lux- 
ury. Over 70 per cent of the machines in the average 
railroad shop are over 20 years old. When one con- 
siders the advances which have been made in the last 
10 years alone in the art of metal cutting, most anyone 
will concede that a 20-year-old machine is certainly to 
be classed as obsolete. It is not necessary to indulge 
in any complicated mathematical calculations in order to 
appraise the cost of using obsolete machine tools. 

Let’s take some actual figures in order to build an 
hypothetical case, apply some conservative estimates and 
compare the result with authentic service data. The re- 
sult is sure to be surprising. In a certain locomotive 
repair shop there are 220 machine tool units in the ma- 
chine department. Of these 67 per cent, or 150 ma- 
chines, are over 20 years old. Assuming that the 150 
machines comprising the group over 20 years of age are 
used 40 hours a week each, the wages paid to the ma- 
chinists operating them amounts to over $250,000 in a 
year. This total, incidentally, is $15,000 greater than 
before the recent increase in wages to shopmen. When 
the recent wage increase was granted it was necessary 
to curtail the hours worked by repair shops and con- 
sequently curtail the restoration of locomotive miles to 
road service. Experience indicates that the expense 
of machine shop labor on these 150 obsolete machines 
could be reduced at least $65,000 a year by replacing 
them with modern units at an estimated capital outlay 
of from $475,000 to $500,000. This estimate of saving 
does not include reductions in the cost of machine tool 
maintenance, reduced electric power consumption or 
economies resulting from a higher grade of workmanship. 

In order that the reader shall not be inclined to con- 
sider the above hypothetical case too much in the light 
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of guesswork, a glance at facts may be worthwhile. A 
study recently made of 90 representative locomotive ma- 
chining operations now being performed on machines 
over 20 years of age indicated that the time required 
could be reduced by an average of 42 per cent if the 
work were. to be done on modern machines with modern 
tooling equipment. In the light of this figure, the esti- 
mate of $65,000 seems conservative enough. 

Numerous installations made in the past three years 
indicate that one modern machine has enough greater 
productive capacity that it can take the place of from 
1.35 to 2.50 machines of the 20- to 30-year-old type. By 
applying the minimum figure alone to the hypothetical 
shop, one arrives at the conclusion that 150 old machines 
could be replaced by 112 new ones. At 40 hours a week 
the labor cost of operating the 38 displaced machines 
amounts to over $65,000 a year, not to mention the 
saving of from $8,000 to $11,000 annually in repair costs 
due to their advanced age, and an additional estimated 
saving of about $3,700 a year in electric power. 


Can Modern Tools Save Money? 


Typical of the results which have been obtained as a 
result of machinery replacement programs is that of an 
eastern railroad which in 1935, planned a program for 
the retirement of 50 obsolete tools having an average 
age of 33 years and replacing them with 37 modern 
tools at a cost of $227,000. It was estimated that, by 
operating the new machines 16 hours a day, 26 days a 
month, a saving of 26 per cent on the investment could 
be obtained. This would amount to $59,020 a year or 
$4,918 a month. The program was approved and the 
37 machines were purchased and placed in operation 
by March, 1936. Due to business conditions the first 
full year’s operation resulted in using this new equip- 
ment only 43 per cent of the planned full-time operation. 
In spite of this, the savings effected at the end of 20 
months’ operation amounted to $86,478 or a total of 38 
per cent on the investment. The monthly average was 
$4,324. 

Another road recently retired 13 old machines in one 
group and replaced them with 5 new machines at a 
saving of 65 per cent in the cost of the parts produced 
in that department. 

There are any number of cases where individual units 
of new shop equipment have paid for themselves in 
from one to two and one-half years but any lengthy 
presentation of such cases would add but little to the 
well-known fact that (1) new shop equipment is badly 
needed by the railroads; (2) that there should be little 
excuse for not buying it when it has demonstrated its 
ability to pay for itself, and (3) if the roads do not 
make plans to modernize facilities in the face of in- 
creasing costs they will inevitably find themselves in a 
position of being forced to choose between higher repair 
costs or deferred maintenance. 


Increased Earnings Assure Modernization 


The buying of 1937 indicated the willingness of the 
roads to modernize their shops when earnings are suffi- 
cient to provide the funds. An increase in rates and 
better general business conditions should go a long way 
toward making it possible to continue modernization 
programs. In any event, those responsible for equip- 
ment maintenance policies should not lose sight of the 
fact that the excess cost of operating obsolete facilities 
is usually sufficient to pay for their replacement. To 
continue to operate them is to ignore the necessity for 
economy. 

















Railway Construction— 


OR almost a decade no new construction has been 
undertaken by the railways for the purpose of ex- 
panding their plant or replacing obsolete facilities. 

During this time, operating methods have changed more 
radically than in any equal period of railway history. 
Furthermore, developments in industry and new methods 
of distribution have been and still are bringing new 
problems in railway operation with a rapidity that is 
bewildering. 

Railways, like institutions, cannot stand still; they 
must either go forward or retrograde. Railway con- 
struction is so closely linked with railway operation that 
suspension of construction activities places a handicap 
on operation that either reduces its effectiveness and 
retards the movement of traffic or unduly increases the 
cost of moving it. Likewise, suspension of these ac- 
tivities prevents the development of new methods de- 
signed to expedite this movement or to decrease operat- 
ing costs. 

It was not by accident that railway construction in 
1936 was the smallest of record, despite the fact that 
construction activities, other than new lines, reached a 
major peak in 1930. Subsequent to 1930, however, as 
earnings shrank, new projects were not started to offset 
those that were completed year by year, with the result 
that both the number of new projects and the sums spent 
for new and revised facilities fell off rapidly. At the 
beginning of 1937, prospects for permanent improvement 
in earnings appeared brighter and a few of the most 
needed facilities were authorized, although considerable 
caution was still evident, especially in appropriations for 
large projects, and many others, although badlv needed, 
were deferred until it could be determined whether this 
improvement in earnings was really permanent. 

Included among the changes that have been mentioned 
are new forms of competition in transportation which 
intrude themselves into almost every consideration of 
railway traffic and operation. In addition, the general 
public is demanding higher standards of service than 
formerly. Both of these factors are exerting an influence 
on operating methods that is reflected in shortened 
schedules for both freight and passenger trains; in new 


A Pressing Need 


designs of cars and locomotives ; in new methods of col- 
lecting and delivering freight; in pick-up and delivery 
service ; and in many other improvements and changes in 
operating methods. 

These changes in operating methods and equipment 
have been accompanied by a corresponding need for 
additional facilities and for the reconstruction of existing 
facilities which ramifies into practically every classifica- 
tion of the fixed property, including revision of aline- 
ment, passing sidings, yards, terminals, shops, power 
plants, locomotive-handling facilities, car-repair and 
maintenance facilities, inspection facilities, servicing 
facilities, fuel and sanding plants, water stations, ash- 
handling plants, offices, freight houses, station and other 
buildings, bridges, signals and other structures and serv- 
ice facilities. 


Line Revisions Needed 


For illustration, whereas grade reduction formerly 
constituted an important item in construction programs, 
the present need is rather for revisions of alinement to 
reduce or eliminate curvature, for curvature constitutes a 
serious obstacle to high-speed -passenger-train operation, 
and those roads that have placed such trains in service 
have felt a pressing need for eliminating curvature that 
prevents sustained high speed. While necessity has 
already forced a certain amount of line revision, a large 
volume of this work remains to be done, and as more of 
these fast trains are placed in service, this need will 
increase. 

Changes in operating methods, as well as radical 
changes in train schedules, generally create a need for 
additional passing sidings and, in many cases, for ex- 
tensions to those already in service. With the advent 
of centralized traffic control, particularly on single-track 
lines, passing sidings become of paramount importance, 
for they are used in such a manner that trains are able 
to meet or pass with minimum delay. These tracks must 
be constructed and maintained to a standard that will 
allow speeds far higher than have heretofore been 
necessary. They must also be longer so that trains will 
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not be required to stop while the meet or passing move- 
ment is being executed. This method of operation also 
requires the installation of power-operated, remotely con- 
trolled switches and longer turnouts to avoid stopping 
trains before entering or leaving the sidings and to make 
higher speeds through the turnouts practicable. 


Many Yards Obsolete 


New requirements for handling traffic are more far 
reaching in their effect on yards and terminals than on 
other operating facilities, and recent changes in operating 
methods have created a need for yard construction and 
reconstruction that cannot be met at present. Formerly, 
freight trains passed through and were broken up at 
every intermediate terminal. The present trend is to 
make up trains at the originating terminal or at some 
convenient point enroute, and send them through to 
destination with little further switching, except to set 
out and pick up cars at stipulated points. Another trend 
that is gaining momentum is to remove as much switch- 
ing as practicable from metropolitan areas and concen- 
trate it at points removed: from large centers of popu- 
lation. ae 

These changes in operating methods, while spoken of 
as trends because at present, by reason of lack of funds, 
they cannot be developed to the point of full effectiveness, 
represent a real need if traffic is to be moved promptly 
in accordance with public demand. In other words, 
little advantage can be gained in expediting the move- 
ment of trains between terminals if they must be handled 
in obsolete yards where the time gained on the road is 
lost by reason of facilities that were designed for con- 
ditions that no longer exist. So rapidly have the re- 
quirements for yard operation changed that yards which 
represented the last word in design as recently as 25 
years ago, and relatively few are of later design, are 
incapable of handling present day traffic expeditiously 
or economically. 

The needs include rearrangement of tracks, new or 
revised humps, the installation of car retarders, inter- 
lockings and remotely controlled switches, yard lighting, 
communication systems of several types, and rearrange- 
ment of offices in existing yards. In not a few instances, 
however, these needs involve completely new plants em- 
bodying the foregoing requirements and many other 
features not mentioned, such as weighing, inspection, 
icing, car-repair and engine-handling facilities. 


Passenger Stations in Poor Condition 


Owing to a long period of constantly declining pas- 
senger revenues, the construction and remodeling of 
passenger stations practically ceased for a number of 
vears. Again, as the result of the severe shrinkage in 
all revenues during the present decade, the railways have 
been forced to neglect building maintenance. For these 
reasons, in the face of increasing traffic, the railways are 
now compelled to handle passengers through stations that 
are obsolete and, in many cases, unfit for the purpose. 
In plumbing, in heating and in other ways, many railway 
stations are outmoded. While the railways have been 
desirous, especially from a public-relations standpoint, 
of maintaining station buildings and their.equipment to a 
high standard, they have faced the alternative of neglect- 
ing either these or the structures which affect the move- 
ment and safety of trains. 

Freight houses likewise comprise one of the most im- 
portant of railway facilities, for it is through them that 
much of the freight is received and delivered. There 
are 40,000 combined freight and passenger stations and 
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10,000 separate freight houses. As traffic began to fall 
off subsequent to 1929, the need for remodeling, en- 
larging and replacing these freight houses also ceased 
for a time, for they are among the first of the railway 
facilities to feel the effect of fluctuations and changing 
conditions of traffic. However, as traffic began to in- 
crease, the need for a large amount of remodeling, en- 
larging and replacing of freight-house facilities has again 
arisen, especially to adapt them to the newer methods 
of handling freight. For illustration, one road has al- 
ready completed plans for the replacement of its freight- 
house facilities in an important city, at a cost of several 
million dollars, and is waiting to authorize the project 
as soon as the necessary funds become available. Sim- 
ilar conditions prevail with reference to shops, engine- 
houses, power plants, cinder-handling plants and other 
locomotive and car-repair facilities that constitute the 
heart of the railway transportation machine. 


Life of Fuel Stations Short 


Fuel is as important to a locomotive as food is to man, 
for fuel and food provide the energy which enables them 
to function. For this reason, fuel stations hold a posi- 
tion of importance in railway operation that is seldom 
realized by other than transportation officers and men 
engaged in train service. The physical life of most of 
the coaling stations heretofore installed by the railways 
is relatively short while, because of rapid improvement 
in design, they become obsolete almost as quickly. Dur- 
ing the last two or three years a number of locomotive 
coaling and sanding plants have been constructed to re- 
place those that were no longer able to function. Yet, 
these replacements have been small compared with the 
replacements needed. 

Water, like fuel, is a prime necessity for locomotive 
operation, for which reason the supply must be both de- 
pendable and of a quality suitable for boiler purposes. 
Between 1910 and 1930 all but a few of the more than 
18,000 water stations supplying water to locomotives 
were rebuilt or replaced. Yet today, much of the im- 
provement work done during these two decades has 
been made obsolete by the changing methods of handling 
traffic. Longer locomotive runs, larger engine tanks and 
faster schedules are creating a need for greater spacing 
between water stations, and at the same time are mak- 
ing heavier demands on those stations at which water 
is taken. New pumping and power units, service storage 
of greater capacity and means for faster delivery of the 
water to locomotives are becoming more and more 
necessary to meet these increasing demands. In not a 
few instances a complete revision of the water-softening 
facilities is also pressing for attention, to insure that the 
quality of the water supplied to locomotives will be more 
uniform, for under the new conditions of operation, 
water softening is no longer a problem of the individual 
plant but must be co-ordinated to insure a uniform supply 
over these extended locomotive runs. 

The facilities that have been referred to here are typical 
of many others but they are sufficient to show the dire 
need of the railways for reconstruction, replacement and 
expansion of their fixed properties. The changes in 
industry and in methods of distribution which have been 
occurring in recent years are by no means completed, 
but are continuing at a rate that will also eventually make 
obsolete many more facilities which today are still ade- 
quate and satisfactory. It is obvious, therefore, that 
there is at present a highly suppressed demand for an 
extraordinary volume of railway construction and that 
this demand will grow in magnitude and insistence until 
money becomes available for a vast program of construc- 
tion. 








As Rail Was Handled 
a Few Years Ago 


ment to maintenance of way operations has made 

tremendous strides during the last ten or fifteen 
years as railway managements have come to realize its 
possibilities for large economies, two developments with- 
in recent months have given this equipment new and 
additional impetus. These are the increases in wages 
granted employees in maintenance of way service on 
August 1 and the success of the efforts of the train 
service brotherhoods to “make work” for their mem- 
bers by forcing their placement on much rail-mounted 
work equipment as additional forces. 


p ae the adaptation of mechanical equip- 


Higher Wages Increase Economy 


In any consideration of mechanical or work equip- 
ment, the first consideration is, of necessity, that of 
economy. This is effected, of course, through the re- 
placement of men. The magnitude of the economy ef- 
fected varies with the wages paid. Obviously, the higher 
the scale of wages is, the greater is the economy possible 
—and the greater is the incentive for the replacement of 
labor with machinery. 

Prior to the recent adjustment in wages, the average 


Machines Take the 
Drudgery Out of Spike 
Driving 
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Work Equipment— 
A Door to Economy | 


hourly rate paid maintenance of way (track) labor ap- 
proximated 35 cents. The increase of 5 cents an hour 
increases that rate approximately 15 per cent. Such an 
increase in the cost of labor adds proportionately to the 
savings effected by equipment already in use. It also 
brings into the picture additional equipment that could 
not previously be justified on grounds of economy. From 
all points of view it cannot do other than provide strong 
additional incentive for the further development and 
use of machinery for maintenance of way operations. 


Added Men Increase Costs 


The second development is also largely of the last 
year. It originates with the numerous decisions that 
the Boards of Adjustment are handing down in actions 
brought by the train service brotherhoods to place mem- 
bers of their crafts on many units of work equipment 
operating on main tracks, which units have heretofore 
been so used with flag protection provided by the gangs. 
This campaign, which grew out of the depression with 
its reduction in employment among train service em- 
ployees in common with those of other branches of 
railway service, has resulted in numerous orders from 
these Boards of Adjustment, that conductors and en- 
ginemen be placed on units of equipment working on the 
main track that cannot readily be removed from the 
track. 

In general, these train service men perform no work 
that has heretofore been done by other men. They con- 
stitute, therefore, an added cost of operation for this 
equipment—and a cost that is disproportionately high 
because of the great disparity between the wages that 
they receive and those paid the maintenance of way 
forces. The result is to reduce and, in not a few cases, 
to eliminate the economy of this equipment. This in 
turn is providing a strong incentive for its replacement 
with off-track equipment that is free of these restric- 
tions and this added cost. 


A Recent Development 


The use of work equipment is a relatively recent de- 
velopment in maintenance of way activities, a field in 
which brawn has long been regarded as the prime requi- 
site, especially of the track man. It is less than 27 
years since the first roadmaster’s district was fully 
equipped with motor cars—that part of the Chicago-and- 
Council Bluffs division of the Milwaukee between Elgin, 
Ill., and Savanna. Yet, today the motor car is almost 
universally accepted as a standard unit of equipment for 
maintenance gangs and more than 50,000 of these cars 
are now in service. 

Here the main objective was the elimination of the 
laborious work of pumping its predecessor—the hand 
car—over the territory, frequently against head winds 
and ascending grades. The relief of the men was so 
great that few gangs would today tolerate a return to 
the hand car. A secondary advantage is, of course, the 
transportation of the men to their work in a shorter 
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period of time and their arrival fresh for duty. Other 
incidental’ advantages include the greater mobility of 
forces. ’ 

In like manner, the tie tamper has won a place for 
itself.by reducing drudgery in another task. It has also 
shown the added advantage of more uniform and perma- 
nent work at a time when these characteristics are be- 
coming increasingly desirable. The tie-adzing machine 
offers an advantage in still another direction—safety, for 
hand adzing was productive of many injuries. It also 
presents the advantages of increased speed, greater ac- 
curacy of workmanship and reduced destruction of ties. 
Still another advantage is presented by the cranes de- 
veloped for use in laying the heavier rail—such a ma- 
chine with a half dozen men will do the work of five 
times that number not so equipped and do it faster and 
with greater safety. 

Nor is the development in work equipment confined 
to the track department, for the progress in this direction 
is equally pronounced in the bridge and building field. 
Here the mechanical paint spray, the power saw and 
other power-driven tools, the air compressor and the 
power trench pump illustrate the same development. 

In spite of the progress that has already been made, 
the introduction and acceptance of work equipment have 
by no means reached the point of saturation. In many 
respects, they are yet in their early stages. There are 
many operations that are still performed without me- 
chanical aid because no such aid has yet been developed. 
There remain many opportunities—and many demands— 
for new and improved equipment. 


Obsolete Equipment 


Furthermore, much of the equipment in use today is 
obsolete, either because of age or because of a change in 
the conditions under which it is used. One may refer 
again to the motor car. Ten years ago the six-man gang 
was the typical gang for sections and the motor car was 
designed for use and for handling by this force. Of 
late, however, much of the work formerly handled by 
section gangs has been turned over to floating gangs, 
specially organized and equipped for the task, and the 
section gang on many roads has been reduced to two or 
three men. Obviously, the large car is no longer re- 
quired for this gang. On the contrary, it may actually 
be unsafe and should be replaced by a lighter car. 

Also equipment that is still as efficient as when orig- 
inally purchased is being made obsolete by the develop- 
ment of newer and still more efficient units. Take the 
steam shovel as an illustration. A couple of decades 
ago most large roads maintained and operated a number 
of steam shovels in routine improvement work. These 
shovels may still be able to handle dirt as cheaply as 
ever. Yet they have given way to lighter and more 
mobile shovels and draglines, frequently crawler mount- 
ed, that require less auxiliary equipment and that are 
much more economical to operate. And what has hap- 
pened to the steam shovel is happening to many other 
units of equipment. 


Chendiue Needs 


The requirements of maintenance of way work are 
changing rapidly today. Especially is this true with re- 
gard to the ‘refinements with which this work must be 
done to provide that smoothness of line and surface 
that are required by the super-speed trains of today— 
and at the same time give that permanence of construc- 
tion that will withstand the blows of freight trains mov- 
ing at passenger train speeds. 
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Four Men and a Crane 
Do the Work of 16 to 
20 Men 





Such track can be put up only by mechanical equip- 
ment. Furthermore, much of this work is so laborious 
that men, if available, are unwilling to accept the drudg- 
ery. All these conditions point to the necessity for 
an adequate complement of modern equipment, designed 
to meet the needs of today’s traffic. 


The Cost 


Such equipment costs money. It has been estimated 
that the investment in work equipment already exceeds 
$100,000,000. Spurred on by increased earnings early 
in the year, the roads purchased more than 3,300 units 
of new equipment during 1937, involving a total outlay 
of more than $5,000,000—and even these purchases were 
entirely inadequate for their needs. 

The railways appreciate the economies possible through 
work equipment. They recognize that changing condi- 
tions are intensifying the need. Their purchases during 
recent months demonstrate their determination to buy 
up to the limit of their resources. Their attainment of 
further economies in this direction is limited by their 
earnings. Given larger earnings, their expenditures for 
work equipment will increase—and the economies in 
operation derived therefrom will grow in proportion. 


Small Mobile Cranes 
Have Made the Steam 
Shovel Obsolete 
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A Billion Dollars Behind 


in Maintenance of Way and Structures 


roads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 

spent an average of $849,020,923 a year for main- 
tenance of way and structures. In the seven years, 1931 
to 1937, inclusive, the average annual expenditure was 
about $415,000,000. In other words, during the last 
seven years the railroads have spent only 49 per cent 
as much money annually for the upkeep of their fixed 
properties as they spent annually in the last five years 
of the “twenties.” 


I: the five years ending with 1929, the Class I rail- 


How Far Behind? 


In considering the effect of this sharp decline in main- 
tenance of way activities in terms of deferred mainte- 
nance it is necessary to bear in mind that requirements 
for upkeep are influenced by the volume of traffic han- 
dled, and that on the basis of gross ton-miles (including 
locomotives), the traffic in the seven years 1931 to 1937, 
inclusive, was about 27. per cent less per year than the 
average for the years 1925 to 1929. This reduction must 
be taken into account in accordance with ihe commonly 
accepted criterion that about 30 per cent of maintenance 
of way expenditures is affected by use. 

Furthermore, the aggregate charges to maintenance of 
way and structures include some operating charges on 
account of improvement work, and since far less improve- 
ment work was done during the depression, the total out- 
lays during the years since 1930, were less proportion- 
ately than in previous years by reason of smaller charges 
on that account. 

In addition, marked advance has been made in the ef- 
ficiency with which maintenance work is performed. 
Economies have been realized also as the result of using 
better materials. Wood preservation has resulted in a 
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longer life of crossties. Real but less tangible benefits 
have been derived from the use of stronger construction 
in rails, track fastenings and special trackwork, while 
the repair and heat treatment of rail ends have greatly 
increased the interval of time between successive rail 
replacements. 

There are, of course, certain activities, the neglect of 
which has little cumulative effect. Weed mowing, the 
dressing of track and the care of station grounds, for 
example, can be neglected in one year without incurring 
materially greater expense for the same operation in sub- 
sequent years. However, in many other elements of 
upkeep, such as the repair and painting of structures, “a 
stitch in time saves nine.” 


A Billion Dollars 


Thus it is evident that any attempt at a statistical 
determination of the extent of deferred maintenance leads 
into devious ramifications. Yet, such an analysis, taking 
into account all of the more tangible elements involved 
and making generous deductions for the intangible fac- 
tors, indicates an accrued deficiency in the expenditures 
of the railroads for maintenance of way and structures 
of at least a billion dollars, or twice the outlay of the 
Class I railroads in 1937. 

Some measure of the extent to which this aggregate 
deficiency is distributed among the various elements of 
the fixed properties is afforded by the table showing the 
breakup of the expenditures for the years 1930 to 1936, 
inclusive, compared with the corresponding figures for 
the average of the five years 1925 to 1929, inclusive. No 
comparable figures are yet available for 1937. While 
any attempt at a quantitative determination of the ac- 
crued deficiency in the expenditures under these various 
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heads would be fraught with serious difficulties, it is 
evident that the’ deficiencies run into large figures. 


Rails and Ties 


More tangible evidence is to be had in the case of 
the two major items involving expenditures for renew- 
als, namely, rails and ties. The tons of rails laid in 
replacement by Class I railways, excluding switching and 
terminal companies, from 1925 to 1937, inclusive, were 
as follows: 


Gross Tons Gross Tons 


ani aan 1,950,146 DR ENCE Ne 394,536 
BE igi ticks iebi ok 2,209,873 | earneatesgt 403,254 
| eaenaernaietan 2,124,765 Ec cceneneases 631,093 
SU sl cnieehinnaiatc 2,080,277 SE icone 582,794 
MD. Sia ciaansetwevus 1,958,489 SE pie gh cedanieih 921,298 
 “iageetertiees 1,517,002 ST xascncncacuenis 1,030,000* 
DE tere tpineadis 984,900 


* Estimated. 


It is generally conceded that the wear and tear on rail 
is directly proportional to the volume of traffic. How- 
ever, owing to improved practices developed by the rail- 
ways to obtain longer life from rail, the relationship be- 
tween traffic and renewals has not been a constant. Just 
how much the improvement that has been made in 
methods for the conservation of rail since 1929 has 
affected the new rail requirements is not determinable. 
However, study indicates an accrued deficiency of about 
three million tons at the end of 1937. 





Crossties Applied in Renewals—Class I Roads 





82,716,674 CO Or ce 39,190,473 

80,745,509 EOE Rinpwceveee eon 37,295,716 

78,340,182 RISE seks veecewewiew 43,306,205 

77,370,491 eee ee 44,351,900 

74,679,375 BPG wegewesice<icaes 47,361,015 

63,353,828 SUEE hkbawesavmcens 48,000,000* 
51,501,659 


* Estimated. 





Likewise between 1925 and 1929, inclusive, the Class 
I roads renewed an average of 78,770,446 crossties per 
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Crossties Inserted in Existing Tracks by Class I Railroads 


both of these factors into account, there is indicated an 
accrued deficiency of renewals amounting to about 90,- 
000,000 crossties, or nearly twice the renewals made in 


1936 or 1937. 


Effect of Greater Speeds 


No discussion of deferred maintenance is complete 
which does not consider the marked increase in the 
speed of trains, both passenger and freight, that has: 
taken place during the very period in which expendi- 
tures for maintenance has been so drastically curtailed.. 
And the smooth performance of these fast trains is ample: 
evidence of the high quality of line and surface main- 




















year. As shown in the table, the renewals in subse- tained on the tracks over which they operate. But in 
Expenditures for Maintenance of Way and Structures, Class I Railways 
Averave (Thousands) 
1925-1929 
(Inclusive) 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 
Superimtendence «6.02 sccccccee $57,262 $57,198 $49,324 $36,552 $31,921 $33,347 $35,605 $37,357 
Roadway Maintenance .......... 83,698 64,794 48,575 32,042 30,026 30,714 35,809 38,289 
. | sem ecionetamety Tehanbaniatiae 2:608 2,087 1,774 1,466 1,051 1,453 1,326 
Bridges, Culverts, etc. ......... 43,471 37,612 28,123 19,434 17,627 20,139 221646 24°032 
TIES .noccccsccccescocesccoccees 114,859 91,224 72,651 50,294 43,543 50,748 51,936 56,315 
Si nateereiiicnabaten peer 47,402 34,639 25,960 13,762 14,324 15,418 16,302 21192 
Other Track Materials ..0..6.0+ 48,354 36,296 26,505 15,726 15,362 18,694 20,959 26,732 
ke oa ali clad ndoonics 19,379 13,262 8,601 4,969 5,814 7,538 8,357 11,992 
Track Laying and Surfacing .... 211,067 172,136 131,274 83,407 77,025 85,641 94,033 106,072 
Fences and Snow Sheds ....... 583 4,494 5119 2,135 2,047 2,412 2,260 +3,397 
Crossings and Signs ........... 13,115 12,632 9,656 6,468 5,969 7,293 7,186 7 
MS Sct ccc ns eesie are ae 79,000 63,836 42,539 24,924 24,576 31,448 33,047 41,252 
Water Sapply occ. cscccccsccnce 10,444 8,944 6,299 3,952 3,749 4,441 4,497 5,860 
Tools and Equipment .......... 18,230 16,534 11,834 7,917 8,051 10,666 11,044 13,452 
eer er 5,907 5,42 3,941 2,811 2,417 2,810 2,727 3.118 
Removing Snow, Ice and Sand.. 9,947 7,713 4,343 4,699 4,188 5,630 7,001 13,365 
DEE. ivataent ocsnwvawes 8,449 65,432 56,095 40,621 34,714 37,310 39,105 51,059 
DRED UAndeuidevewsencceeweeeeuses $849,021 $705,471 $530,613 $351,179 $322,286 $365,300 $393,967 $454,810 
Note: Miscellaneous includes signals and interlocking, all charges for depreciation and unclassified items. 


* Not shown separately in 1936 
+ Includes, signs, as well as fences and snow sheds. 








quent years declined markedly, reaching the low level of 
37.295.716 ties in 1933, and increasing only to 47,- 
361,015 ties in 1936, and to around 48,000,000 in 1937. 
Crosstie requirements are influenced both by the me- 
chanical damage resulting from traffic and by natural 
causes resulting in decay. Moreover, the latter in- 
fluence has been retarded in recent years by the use 
of increasing proportions of treated ties. After taking 


the light of the limited expenditures of individual roads 
and the roads as a whole, there is no alternative but to 
assume that increasing proportions of funds allotted to 
track maintenance are being allocated to the fast tracks. 

Faced with drastic retrenchment, maintenance of way 
officers have had to “rob Peter to pay Paul.” Main- 
tenance work that could be deferred without reducing 
the effectiveness or the safety of the property has been 
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postponed in order that the maximum allotments could 
be made to items of upkeep that were of a more vital 
nature. Normal distributions of the maintenance dollar 
were modified to the end that nearly as much, or even 
more, money could be spent for such items as repairs 





Proportions of the Main- 
tenance Dollar Spent 
for Different Pur- 
poses—in Cents 





iy 
Average Average 

Five Years Six Years 

1925-29 1931-36 

Roadway Maintenance, and Track Laying and 

PY - cA Reds paved cdewehaenen bees 34.8 33.5 
ee, GEE, GU saneeereweedc one cdcce 5.1 5.4 
St. a thnuls Guba kbedke Veedbh ere + been eex 13.5 13.5 
*‘ OO EEE EES IE eee OEE 5.6 4.4 
Ct SUE BUONOTUEEE oc cawccctcctacesceees 5.7 5.1 
TS Anan ak cEas CeO Cote dE eeu eeesure 2.3 1.9 
I i ddveendd quad wesWenwas siientene 9.3 8.2 





and tie renewals and less for rail, other track materials 
and ballast. In the same way more money was spent 
on bridges and less on buildings. This trend is indi- 
cated in the above table. 


What of Safety? 


Thus, while it is generally admitted that there is an 
urgent need for greatly expanded programs for re- 
placements and that much larger expenditures should 
be made for the repair of those elements of the property, 
the condition of which does not influence the effective- 
ness and safety of operations, it has been contended that 
the tracks and bridges are in excellent condition so far 
as safety is concerned. But is this sanguine attitude 
fully justified? The railroads enjoy an enviable repu- 
tation for safety of operation, and especially so because 
of the marked reduction in the accidents during the last 
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Rails Laid in Replacement by Class I Railroads 
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Train Accidents Ascribed to Defects in or Improper 
Maintenance of Way and Structures—Per Billion Loco- 
motive and Motor-Train Miles 


two decades. But has the downward trend continued 
unbroken during the present decade? In the light of 
this question, it is well to investigate the record, so far 
as it relates to train accidents ascribed to defects in or 
improper maintenance of way and structures. 


What Does This Show? 


Other things being equal, train accidents vary with 
the volume of traffic, which, for this purpose, may be 
expressed in terms of locomotive miles or gross ton- 
miles. Using the former as a criterion it is found that 
the number of train accidents ascribed to defects in or 
improper maintenance of track or structures declined 
from 2,090, per billion locomotive and motor train miles, 
in 1924, to 1,175 in 1929 and to an average of 581 
for the three years 1932-33-34, but that they then in- 
creased to 679 in 1935 and to 760 in 1936. The use of 
gross ton-miles as the basis of comparison discloses the 
same upward trend for 1935 and 1936. 

That this upward trend in 1935 and 1936 is not the 
result of any freak condition is apparent from the fact 
that it appears also in all of the major sub-classifications 
except one—ties and tie plates. Accidents due to de- 
fects in rails and rail joints, frogs and switches, improper 
line and surfaces, for example, were all more numerous, 
relatively, in 1935 and 1936 than in the three earlier 
years. 


Will Spend More, If 


It is possible that the corresponding data for 1937, 
which are not yet available, may not show a continuation 
of this upward trend of accidents. However, whether 
they will or not, facts already at hand offer adequate 
support for the conclusion that the railways are far be- 
hind in the upkeep of their tracks and structures. That 


they will greatly expand their programs for maintenance 
of way, as soon as earnings are increased, is self evident. 
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Trains Cost Money 


HE outstanding accomplishment of the United 
States railroads last year in the way of service 
was the installation of 15 new streamlined or high 

speed trains, which brought the total number of these 
new trains in service to 54. In 1936, by way of contrast, 
14 such trains were placed in service in the United States 
and 8 in Canada. The inauguration of these trains was 


At the end of the year more than 10,000 air-condi- 
tioned passenger cars were in service, as compared with 
about 8,000 in 1936. On October 1, the railroads had 
5,196 and the Pullman Company 4,666 air-conditioned 
passenger cars in operation. 

The railroads of the United States and Canada are 
continuing to improve their service in this aggressive 








Fifty-four Streamlined or High-Speed Trains Inaugurated Since 1934 


Placed in Type of Type of Reve- 
Scheduled Motive quip- enue 
Train Railroad Between Service Power ment Cars 
Pioneer Zenker We, S900 sc 6c cecviseccvoseseewes C.. Re. Lincoln-Omaha 11-11-34 D LW 73 
; (Dinette-coach to be added in June, 1938, will increase number of cars to 74) 
oe | yoccccocce Cc. & N. W. Chicago-Twin_ Cities 1-2-35 S) ST 8 
OE ge ee ere terete Ee Kansas City-Salina 1- oy 35 Distillate-El. LW +3 
I IID, (ice orci eke ine ooh, a9 Geb a nsaiere a Mreaeras B. & M. -Me. C. Boston-Bangor 4-1-35 D LW 73 
Twin Zephyrs (2 trains Nos. 9904 and 9905)..... CE é Chicago-Twin Cities = = _—_eaaeee D LW ; 7 
(Dinette-coach added on Sept. 8 and 10, 1937, increased the number of revenue cars from 6 to 7. Trains 9901 and 9902, placed in service 
on Apr. 21, 1935, were replaced by trains 9904 and 9905 on Dec. 18, 1936) 
Twin Cities Hiawatha (2 trains)..........secee. C. M. St. FS FP. Chicago-Twin Cities = = —s eaaeee Ss LW. a 
(Equipment of 8-car trains placed in service on May 29, 1935, replaced by 9-car trains on Oct. 11, 1936) 
I aint tit Grneiasch acc ecate ard Male Rie sme eeia sass are 7 4 N. H. & H. Boston-Providence 6-5-35 D LW +3 
City a PRMD pies eviewesavceesane se vernees P.-C. & N. W. Chicago-Portland 6-6-35 D LW 6 
Roy ME  desbines ceneueceneesves ee & O. Washington-Jersey City 6-24-35 S LW 8 
(Re-equipped on Sept. 26, 1937, for third time) 
Abraham Lincoln ...cccccsevcccses sesbesnavecheiime Chicago-St. Louis 7-1-35 D LW 8 
ME Be I oie 4 snares winiare dete 5. .0--0 010 00k sid wie ole -&N. New Orleans- a 7-10-35 D LW 4 
Mark Twain Zephyr No. 9903.......cccccccsecce oh a & O. St. Louis-Burlington 10-28-35 D LW 4 
Super Chief (sleeper train) .....c.cccccccccccce oh, Te SB. Chicago-Los Angeles = 8  ___ a aeees D LW ) 
(8 ST cars placed * service on Fay 12, 1936, replaced by 9 LW cars on May * a 
Ee BR nincecivesd viasuseceneneeye U. P.-C. & N. W. Chicago-Los Angeles 5-1 D LW 9 
OR OR err Chicago-St. Louis 51736 D LW 4 
North Woods Hiawatha...................... 02. Cc. Mw. St. P. &F. Chicago-Star Lake  § sevice S LW 7 
(Standard equipment placed in service on June 5, 1936, replaced by cars from Twin Cities Hiawatha on Oct. 11, 1936) 
Ok & 2. reer U. P.-S. P.-C. & N. Ww. Chicago-San Francisco 6-14-36 D LW 9 
CHS GE TIGNUOE C2 WER) o.oo ois ccc ccccecsseeee ot. BG & N. W. Chicago-Denver 6:18.36 D LW 10 
*International Limited (2 trains)..-...........-. 2 Montreal-Sarnia 7-1-36 Ss Si. 2 
TET GR WIEMEEN 6 iio ochre oes con wtgensacens c. Montreal-Sarnia 7-1-36 Ss ST 1 
MCRUPY . 6500000 Sea eerie a Goa MAldie'win wie ¥aiRie ale geayelels ie Pe Cleveland-Detroit 7-15-36 S LW 
ESE RA IE RS ARO Rn knee ays N. Y. N. H. & H. Bridgeport-Hartford 8-1-36 S) LW 
i eS ee erence C. Detroit-Toronto 9-27-36 Ss LW 4 
*Canadian Pacific (2 trains).........ccccceccecs C.& Montreal-Quebec 9-27-36 Ss LW 4 
TEED fa Paduccaade Ma cotne bas eceetaesareuee ic. B Calgary-Edmonton 9-27-36 Ss LW 4 
Auxiliary Twin Cities Hiawatha................. c. MM. St. P. &@ P. Chicago-Twin Cities 10-11-36 S| LW 8 
(Equipment includes cars of — Hiawatha and is operated as extra section. of Twin Cities Hiawatha 
Denver Zephyrs (Nos. 9906 yp Oe c. Chicago-Denver 6 LW ( 
(From May 31 to Nov. 7, 1936, trains Nos. 9900 ‘and 9903 were operated as the Advance Denver Zephyrs. Dinette-coach to be added in 
ver 1938, will increase number of revenue cars to 11) 
Sam Houston Zephyr (No. 9901).........ceeee: Cc. Fort Worth-Houston 12-1-36 D LW 
(One car added on ‘io 1, 1936, increased the number of revenue cars from $3 to +4) 
Ozark State Zephyr (No. 9902).......-..eeeeee a oot St. Louis-Kansas City 12-20-36 D LW 4 
(One car added on Dec. 20, 1936, increased number of revenue cars from 73 to 74) 
15 Trains Installed in 1937 
pO eee Tee Los Angeles-San Francisco 3-21-37 S LW 1 
CRS COMIN aio esse 500 die sean veceensen Cc. M.S. P..& &. Chicago-Iron Mountain 5-28-37 S LW ( 
IN hie ie a G-k we hrere ei et ahi ncsinrdiar a! sae wkv Cae C. & N. W.-U. P.-S Chicago-San Francisco 7-8-37 Ss ST 8 
MEE cow bcandseeSoeaceducisscasdeaaad Alton Chicago-St. Louis 7-26-37 S LW - 
SRN I Richi catch ose race\ o.oeroraia'as aiastier a Garena ro ee aa Fort Worth-Houston 8-25-37 D LW 
NNN ST OMNI 5 ae 55 occa. 4c waraigiereie-oLacwarsrere-Sins 7 £ Houston-Dallas 9-19-37 Ss LW 8 
oe cick ciekink mis coccetes apenoeba C. ao ke 2 Peoria-Chicago 9-19-37 D LW 4 
OS eee rete c. Bk ee. Des Moines-Chicago 9-25-37 D LW 4 
Dowie Cities Rocket (2 trains) .05...56.cccesecscves cS. 2. a 2. Twin Cities-Kansas City 9-25-37 D LW 
SE IID Gosh eee e Seasniies. cow esnewerniees C. & bse Denver-Kansas City 10-18-37 D LW 3 
Reading New York-Philadelphia 12-13-37 S LW 5 
CTIPTE, Ne NER Bao oS Sb ios os ecieenckeons P.-C. & N. W. Chicago-Los Angeles 12-27-37 D LW 14 
More Streamlined Trains Will Be Installed in 1938 
CO Oe NN DOMINOES ieccaitcicnd co anssanesse no. Boe. -c. & A. We Chicago-San Francisco Jan., ’38 D LW 14 
MT aioe oo cine ciara sineeinwisinn Gab hameees G. M. & N. Mobile-Jackson Jan., ’38 D LW 3 
PR ae aati x ics aceon wien WA a werd 1a aie ere a oe oe ee A Chicago-Los Angeles 1-31-38 am LW 12 
San ER ee te ee A. T. &S. ¥. Los Angeles-San Diego 2-15-38 D LW 5 
Super Chief (sleeper train) .......ccccccccccccces .. T. & S.. &. Chicago-Los Angeles 2-20-38 D LW 9 
Be Crees, CP CORED SERIID ss 65 60-0:5:00:5.00 00 eeiceees ‘. Tt. & S.. &. Chicago-Los. Angeles 2-20-38 D LW 5 
*Twentieth Century Limited (4 trains)........... i oe New York-Chicago About Apr., ’38 Ss LW ] 
“Broadway ee ae A: eee arr ‘ Pennsylvania New York-Chicago About Apr., ’38 Ss LW 
D—Diesel-electric. ST—Standard equipment. + One combination motive power and reve- 


S—Steam. 
LW—Light weight. 


_.* Trains of the same name were operated 
with standard equipment prior to date shown. 


nue car included. ’ 
ne power plant in each end of train. 








accompanied by a general speeding up of schedules of 
many other trains. 

By this action the roads of America are increasing 
their lead over the railroads of other countries. In 1937, 
as in previous years, they operated the largest fleet of 
fast passenger and freight trains, more streamlined trains 
and more air-conditioned cars than the railroads of all 
other countries combined. 


manner in the face of entirely inadequate earnings. They 
are pursuing this policy in the belief that they will be 
rewarded by more liberal treatment from the public and 
public regulatory bodies. 

These new trains cost large sums. The roads are 
warranted in making these expenditures for super serv- 
ice only to the extent that funds are made available. 
Increased rates will contribute to this end. 











More Signaling— 
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Automatic Signals Keep Trains Moving 


and freight trains, for more exacting adherence to 

schedules, as well as for safety of travel, are today 
creating an insistent demand for the installation of added 
modern signaling facilities, not only on lines not now so 
equipped, but also in replacement of obsolete apparatus. 
This demand is accentuated by recognition of the further 
fact that the installation of up-to-date signaling will offer 
the solution for some of the major operating problems 
of the railroads, in that, with minimum capital expendi- 
tures, signaling will effect the maximum possible im- 
provement in train schedules with the use of existing 
tracks and motive power, and will, at the same time, 
effect certain other savings in operating expenses. This 
is true, to a large extent, because the most economical 
way to reduce the overall time of trains between termini, 
or of cars between shipper ard receiver, is to reduce or 
eliminate the time lost by unnecessary delays of these 
trains at terminals, junctions and passing tracks as well 
as delays to cars in classification yards. 

To accomplish these objectives, new signaling. facili- 
ties, to the extent of at least $20,000,000 annually for 
the next five years, are sadly needed by the railroads, and 
the interesting point is that these facilities, in the major- 
ity of instances, can be justified by the savings effected 
in operating expenses alone. The need is so apparent in 
this field that numerous cases can be cited in which in- 
vestigations have already been made and the economies 
amply demonstrated, but the required expenditures can- 
not be made until the income of the railroads is increased 
sufficiently to re-establish the credit of the carriers. 


Ts pressure for higher speeds for both passenger 


Automatic Block Needed on Certain Lines 


First consideration may be given to some 5,000 miles 
of main lines that are not yet equipped with automatic 
block signaling where such equipment can readily be jus- 
tified by improvement in safety, increased track capacity 
and reduction in overall running time of trains, as well 
as by savings in certain operating expenses. In several 
instances, the installation of automatic signaling has been 
justified economically on lines handling as few as 10 
scheduled trains daily. 

Aside from the need for automatic signaling on cer- 
tain lines not now so equipped, much of the signaling in 
service today is obsolete and seriously in need of com- 
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Greater Economy 


plete replacement. Of the 93,757 miles of track equipped 
with automatic block signaling on January 1, 1937, more 
than 53,800 miles have been in service over 20 years. 
During that period, weights as well as speeds of trains 
have been increasing so rapidly that many signals are not 
now spaced to afford adequate train-stopping distances. 
These increases in braking distance lead to changes in 
the signaling to afford safety of operation. If the blocks 
are lengthened without other changes, the track capacity 
is reduced, because trains must be spaced further apart 
and must run too great a distance at reduced speed under 
caution indications, as when approaching an interlocking 
or when closing up on a train that is just getting into the 
clear. To correct this condition, the automatic blocks 
must in many cases be respaced and new signals with 
four aspects installed. This means that the signaling on 
thousands of miles of line should be relocated and re- 
constructed if most efficient and economical operation is 
to be attained. Furthermore, on much of this mileage, 
old semaphores or even more antiquated disk signals 
should be replaced with modern efficient light signals. 
That such a change contributes to improved train 
operation is shown by a study made by one road with 
an extensive mileage of well-maintained signals, which 
found that train detentions due to signal failures are 
twice as numerous on semaphore territories as on those 
equipped with light signals. When rehabilitating a sig- 
nal system, it is likewise logical to replace the relays and 
other accessories with modern efficient instruments. 
Many of the train delays and accidents can be pre- 
vented by continuously-controlled cab signaling. With 
cab signals an engineman immediately gets an indica- 
tion as to more favorable conditions ahead, whereas with 
wayside signals only, he runs at reduced speed until ar- 
riving in view of the next signal. Especially where a 
freight train is following a passenger train that is stop- 
ping at stations, the use of cab signals permits more uni- 
form speed of the freight train. Furthermore, on lines 
near the seacoast and in other locations where storms or 
fogs frequently obscure the engineman’s view of way- 
side signals, as well as of trains ahead, if the engineman 
reduces speed to locate the signals and ascertain the 
aspects, all trains are delayed and schedules disrupted ; 
otherwise accidents occur. For this reason, cab signaling 
is warranted on hundreds of miles of the more important 





With Centralized Traffic Control One Man Directs Train 
Movement by Signal Indication Without Train Orders 
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Retarders Facilitate Opera- 
tion of Classification Yards 





main lines if the railroads are to render consistently on- 
time performance with safety. 


Economies at Interlockings 


The use of modern equipment has completely changed 
the application of interlocking. With mechanical inter- 
locking, the area controlled from one tower was limited 
by the length of pipe and connections that could be han- 
dled by a manually-operated lever. When power inter- 
locking was developed, the practicable distance of con- 
trol was increased but was still limited by the expense 
for wiring standard circuit arrangements, and by the fact 
that one man could operate only a limited number of 
levers. With the development of code control, numerous 
switches and signals can now be controlled on a two- 
wire line circuit, thus removing this limitation as to 
distance, while the application of miniature non-inter- 
locked-lever machines of the desk type permits the as- 
sembly of many levers on a panel within the reach of 
one man seated at a desk. 

A more recent development, brought out in 1937, is 
the button-type route-control machine, by means of which 
an entire route can be lined up by the operation of only 
two buttons. Thus, by the application of modern equip- 
ment, two or more interlockings can be controlled from 
one point, thus facilitating and co-ordinating train move- 
ments and reducing operating costs materially. For ex- 
ample, at Delair, N. J., the Pennsylvania installed a new 
interlocking, by means of which the signals and switches 
formerly included in four separate interlockings are now 
controlled from the one machine. 


C.T.C. at Bottle Necks 


Another opportunity for signaling to effect marked 
economies is afforded on short sections of some lines, 
as well as occasionally on some entire operating divisions 
where the preponderance of train movements occurs dur- 
ing certain hours of the 24-hr. period. Likewise, on 
some lines, peak traffic prevails only during certain sea- 
sons. Under these circumstances, the use of automatic 
signaling and centralized traffic control for directing train 
movements so increases the capacity of a single-track line 
that it is frequently possible to defer the construction of 
a second track for years, while in some instances it has 
made possible the removal of sections of second track 
already built and thereby eliminated the cost of main- 
tenance, estimated in one case to be $1,000 annually per 
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track mile. On multiple-track lines an important ad- 
vantage of centralized traffic control is that it enables 
trains to be run in either direction on any track, thereby 
permitting one train to be run around another, while 
all trains are kept moving. 

Records show that C.T.C. installations are effecting 
reductions in overall running time of from 1 to 1.8 min- 
utes per mile for each freight train operated, and that 
the saving in time is considerably more for trains oper- 
ated during peak periods of traffic. These facts have 
been demonstrated on sections ranging up to 30 or 60 
miles in length for several years, and the Burlington has 
recently completed a C.T.C. installation on a complete 
operating division of 112 miles. 


Quicker Freight Classification 


The best efforts to get a freight train over the road 
are often defeated by yard delays. Here again signaling 
offers practical assistance through power-operated 
switches and retarders for classification yards. With 
such facilities, maximum peak capacity can be attained 
at all hours, regardless of the weather. The more prompt 
classification of cars for departing road trains or for 
delivery to industries is the result. 

In addition, car retarders also reduce operating ex- 
penses by eliminating car riders and switchmen, as well 
as reducing the number of yard engines required. In 
one yard which handled 2,750 cars daily, operating costs 
were reduced from 43 cents to 18 cents per car, saving 
$200,000 annually, a return of 40 per cent on the in- 
vestment for the retarder installation. Adequate infor- 
mation is available to prove the desirability of providing 
such facilities in not only many of the larger hump yards, 
but also in smaller yards. 

As in signaling, likewise in the railroad communica- 
tion field, many new types of equipment have been de- 
veloped which will improve service economically. The 
railroads need wire-connected typewriting apparatus for 
handling freight consist lists and messages between of- 
fices concerning freight and passenger traffic. Carrier- 
current apparatus can be used to secure more circuits 
on existing line wires, thus improving the service eco- 
nomically. Telephone train dispatching is justified on 
extended mileages not now so equipped. 

All of these developments, such as simplified inter- 
lockings, centralized traffic control, car retarders, and 
improved communication facilities, have been on the 
market for several years, but on account of limited earn- 
ings have been installed only where the needs were most 
obvious. The only obstacle which prevents the rail- 
roads, and indirectly the traveling and shipping public, 
from reaping the benefits available by the installation of 
these modern facilities, is the fact that the railroads do 
not now have the cash or the credit to enable them to 
purchase and install the apparatus. Increased earnings 
are the requisite for this improvement in service. 





Button-Type Route Control Is One of the Modern Forms of 
Simplified Interlocking 
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The Paoli-Harrisburg extension of the Penn- 
sylvania’s electrification was authorized January 
27, 1937, and the work is now nearly completed. 
It will cost $52,000,000 and is providing direct 
employment to 10,000 men. 


Air conditioning, to a considerable extent an 
electrical department problem, has caused the 
railroads to invest something more than $10,- 
000,000 a year for the past six years. The rate 
at which cars are being equipped has declined 
slightly, but much remains to be done to estab- 
lish adequate service facilities. 


Diesel-electric locomotives and cars ordered in 
1937 represent an addition of $3,000,000 worth 
of electrical equipment to railroad service. 


New alloy steels used in locomotive and car 
construction require accurate control of tempera- 
tures for heat treating, possible only with electric 
or electrically-controlled furnaces. Such control 
is also required for tempering and babbitting. 
These applications and the electric welding of 
rails offer new fields for electrical apparatus. 


Lighting intensities in new and relighted cars 
and shops are two and three times those prev- 
iously used. To see rather than to light has be- 
come the objective. At present the railroads use 
about 9,000,000 large-type lamps per year. 


The engine terminal illustrated is a new one 
which turns 28 locomotives a day. The facilities 
require 51 electric motors. 


Electrical apparatus for the car dumper shown 
costs approximately $175,000, thirty-five per cent 
of the total. On movable bridges the ratio is 
somewhat greater. 


There are about 15,000 pumping stations, a 
large part of which can be improved by using 
electric power. Many must be relocated and en- 
larged to accommodate longer engine runs. 


The foregoing items are offered simply as ex- 
amples to indicate to what extent electrical in- 
vestments are being added to the railroad capi- 
tal account. Maintenance now requires about 
$14,000,000 worth of electrical equipment per 
year. 
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A Review of Railway Operations 


in 1937 


Net earnings for the year fell below those of 1936— 
Those for 1938 depend on whether rates and 
fares are increased, and on general business 


By Dr. Julius H. Parmelee 


Director, Bureau of Railway Economics 


degree of hope, railway managements experi- 

enced a continued rise in operating costs during 
the first six months, with traffic and revenue rising just 
enough to keep the net up throughout that period. Then 
a sharp downward trend in freight traffic, together with 
added material costs and increases in wage rates, more 
than offset the increased net of the first half year. As 
a result, net earnings for the year as a whole fell below 
the levels of 1936. 

Certain emergency charges on selected commodities, 
approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
1935, were canceled by order of the Commission on 
December 31, 1936, so that the railways opened the 
year 1937 with the handicap of a lowered freight rate 
level. In addition, the passenger fare reductions made 
effective by the Commission on June 2, 1936, applied 
to the traffic of the whole year of 1937. Despite these 
handicaps, railway revenues showed an increase over 
1936 in each month from January to September, al- 
though at a gradually declining rate of increase. Then 
they turned downward, and ran below 1936 to the end 
of the year. 

Meanwhile, the rise in material prices continued to 
the middle of 1937, following a consistent upward 
trend since 1933. Wage increases to two large groups 
of employees, became effective on August 1 and October 
1, respectively. Railroad retirement taxes under the 
new taxing act of 1937 were made effective as of Janu- 
ary 1, while the Social Security tax on account of un- 
employment compensation increased from one per cent 
of the payrolls in 1936, to two per cent in 1937. For 
these several reasons, operating costs were consider- 
ably higher in 1937 than in 1936. 

The result of decreased net earnings on account of 
increased operating costs, aggravated by recession in 
traffic, was inevitable. Application was made to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission in November for au- 
thority to increase rates, and hearings on that applica- 
tion, docketed as Ex Parte No. 123, were under way as 
the year came to a close. 

Other outstanding events of 1937 were the inaugu- 
ration of a railroad retirement system, further improve- 
ment in railway services, and the development of a 
more sympathetic understanding of the meaning and 
importance of rail transportation on the part of the 
American public. 

A birdseye view of the year as a whole would lead to 
the following summary : 

The railways entered the year 1937 with— 

(a) Prospects bright for increasing traffic volume, 

both freight and passenger. 


Fy cezree of the year 1937 with a considerable 


(b) Loss in revenues approximating $10,000,000 
monthly, because of expiration of emergency 
charges. 

(c) Loss of revenues because of lowered passenger 
fare maxima ordered by the Commission in 1936. 

The first half of 1937 reflected— 

(a) Upward trend in traffic volume, both freight and 
passenger. 

(b) Increased operating revenues, but at a somewhat 
lesser rate than that in traffic, although slightly 
greater than the increase in operating expenses. 

The second half of 1937 produced— 

(a) A reversal in traffic trends. 

(b) Declining operating revenues. 

(c) Increasing costs of operation. 

.(d) Increased wage rates. 


Traffic Trends 


Revenue carloadings showed an increase over 1936 
in each of the first nine months, and a decrease in every 
week of the remaining three months. Revenue ton- 
miles followed the same general trend. The percentage 
change by quarters, therefore, is significant of the 
sharp reversal in the trend of business during the year, 
as follows: 


Carloadings Ton-miles 
Picst quatter o..ccees Inc. 15.1% Inc. 20.5% 
Second quarter ...... Inc. 13.2% Inc. 14.4% 
TRE GUETUE «cscs Inc. 5.4% Inc. 6.4% 
Fourth quarter ...... Dec. 8.4% Dec. 10.2% 


Passenger traffic retained its lead over 1936 through- 
out the whole year, although the rate of increase de- 
clined toward the end. 

As will be brought out later, carloadings for the year 
1937 as a whole increased 5.6 per cent over 1936, ton- 
miles increased 6.7 per cent, and passenger-miles in- 
creased 10.8 per cent. 


Revenue Trends 


The trend of freight revenue and of total operating 
revenues followed the same general course as that of 
freight traffic, except that the revenue increases of the 
first nine months were relatively less than the traffic 
increases ; conversely, the revenue decreases of the last 
three months were relatively greater than the traffic 
decreases. This was due to the lower average revenue 
per ton-mile and per passenger-mile received by the car- 
riers in 1937 than in 1936. 

Generally speaking, the several items of revenue 
showed increases during the first three quarters of the 
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year, but decreased during the last quarter. The fol- 
lowing statistics outline this situation. 


Freight Revenue Total Revenue 


First quarter .....<.. Inc. 14.7% Inc. 13.6% 
Second quarter ...... Inc. 9.0% Inc. 9.4% 
Third Guarter .....+. Inc. 2.0% Inc. 2.9% 
Fourth quarter ...... Dec. 11.8% Dec. 10.1% 


For the year as a whole, freight revenue increased 
2.6 per cent, passenger revenue increased 7.4 per cent, 
while total operating revenues increased 3.3 per cent. 


Material and Supply Costs 


While the upward trend in material prices continued 
at a consistent rate from 1933 to the summer of 1937, 
there was a particularly heavy increase between Octo- 
ber, 1936, and April, 1937. This was reflected in the 
wholesale price index of the United States Department 
of Labor, both for all commodities and for some of the 
commodity groups which particularly represent items 
purchased by railways in large amounts. Again, the 
price index of railway materials (other than fuel) de- 
veloped by the Bureau of Railway Economics increased 
from 120.4 in October, 1936 (the average for May, 
1933, being 100), to 141.9 in April, 1937, an increase 
of nearly 18 per cent. 

The gradual rise in the increased costs of railway 
material may be measured by this index number of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, taken at intervals from 
May, 1933, to October, 1937. The increase to April, 
1937, was steady and consistent, with a slight recession 
between April and October, 1937. The index numbers 
are as follows, for railway materials other than fuel: 


PN RON Oi alg kisses ein tine euler’ 100.0 
ee 115.8 
ee es SS 117.4 
DEtGNOE, TIGH  o.ceccweeessnes 120.4 
CO ee 141.9 
i ae: ar i 138.3 


Similarly, the average cost of coal to the carriers (ex- 
cluding direct freight and handling charges) increased 
from $1.51 per short ton in May, 1933, to $2.07 per 
ton in the fall of 1937, an increase of 37.1 per cent. 
Corresponding fuel oil prices increased from 56 cents 
per barrel in May, 1933, to 97 cents in the fall of 1937, 
or 73 per cent. 

Based on the operations of the year ended June 30, 
1937, the increase in material prices since 1933 was 
equivalent to an increase of $197,000,000 in annual costs, 
while the increase in coal prices was equal to an in- 
crease in annual cost of $53,000,000, and the increase 
in fuel oil prices was equal to $25,000,000. The total 
annual increase in cost since 1933, due to increased 
prices, was thus $275,000,000. 

The coal prices included in the foregoing compari- 
son make no allowance for increases effective in De- 
cember under the so-called Guffey Coal Act. That act 
granted the National Bituminous Coal Commission au- 
thority to set up minimum prices of bituminous coal in 
various producing areas under the act, and the Com- 
mission on November 30 announced minimum prices for 
railroad fuel in all but one or two of the producing 
areas. The carriers made an effort to secure postpone- 
ment of the effective date of these prices, which was set 
by the Commission as December 16, 1937, pending 
their reconsideration by the Commission, but this effort 
was unsuccessful. 

_It is calculated that the action of the Coal Commis- 
sion will add at least $20,000,000 annually to the cost 
of railway fuel. This increase in cost per ton was 
about 22 cents. 

The net result of all these changes in prices since 1933, 
as reported to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
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the course of hearings in Ex Parte No. 123, is an in- 
crease of more than 40 per cent, all materials and fuel 
included. 


Increased Wage Scales 


A most important activity of the railways during 
1937 was the series of negotiations conducted by them 
with various groups of employees, respecting wage 
rates. 

Two groups of employees filed demands for in- 
creased scales of pay early in 1937. One was the trans- 
portation group, consisting of the train and engine 
brotherhoods, yard men, and switchmen, who demanded 
an increase of 20 per cent, while the bulk of the re- 
maining organizations, known as the non-transportation 
group, filed a demand for 20 cents per hour. 

After protracted negotiations with the two groups 
separately, and after insistent demands from represen- 
tatives of the National Mediation Board that the mat- 
ter be handled across the table, both wage demands were 
settled by mutual agreement. Prior to the negotiations, 
however, both employee groups took strike votes, and 
declared themselves prepared to call their men out on 
strike, if an agreement could not be reached. 

Such an eventuality would doubtless have led to the 
appointment by the President of emergency fact-find- 
ing boards under the Railway Labor Act, and would 
have created a period of great industrial uncertainty 
and unrest. Neither side wished to contemplate such 
a contingency, and both sides were willing to compro- 
mise their differences, rather than let them go to a 
battle before an emergency board, or possibly before a 
board of arbitration. 

Accordingly, the carriers settled with the non-trans- 
portation forces, effective August 1, 1937, at 5 cents 
per hour, and with the transportation group, effective 
October 1, 1937, at 44 cents per day, equivalent to 5.5 
cents per hour of eight-hour day. 

These increases, based upon the man-hours of the 
respective groups in 1936, were calculated to produce 
an annual increase of $130,000,000 in aggregate rail- 
way payrolls. The payroll tax on this wage increase, at 
234 per cent for railroad retirement (payable by the 
employer), and at the rate of 3 per cent for unemploy- 
ment compensation (the rate which becomes effective 
on January 1, 1938) is approximately 71% million dol- 
lars. Thus the total result of these two wage increases, 
including the payroll taxes which follow the amount of 
payrolls, was approximately $137,500.000. The in- 
crease averaged about seven per cent on the total payroll 
of the carriers. 


Increase in Payroll Taxes 


Not only did material prices and wages go up in 1937, 
but the tax on railways as employers of labor, for social 
security purposes, also went up. 

Under the Social Security Act, railway companies 
pay a tax on their total payrolls, to finance unemploy- 
ment compensation payments. This tax first became ef- 
fective on January 1, 1936, at a rate of one per cent, 
increased to two per cent on January 1, 1937, and in- 
creased again to three per cent on January 1, 1938. 
This tax amounted to about $18,250,000 in 1936, and 
about $39,500,000 in 1937. 

While the carriers set up tax accruals in 1936 under 
the railroad retirement tax of 1935, those charges were 
later credited back, because the act of 1935 levying the 
tax was declared unconstitutional. The details of that 
act, and of the subsequent retirement acts of 1937, ap- 
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pear in a later section of this review. So far as current 
operations were concerned, no such taxes should have 
been set up in 1936, so that all the taxes accrued in 
1937 under the 1937 act represent an increase over 1936 
in retirement taxes. 

The 1937 retirement tax act, which became effective 
on January 1, 1937, levies a tax of 234 per cent on 
payrolls (with certain exceptions) payable by the em- 
ployer, and a similar tax of 234 per cent payable by the 
employee, This tax represented an added annual tax 
cost to the railways of about $53,000,000. 

So we have an increase in actual payroll taxes, be- 
tween 1936 and 1937, as follows: 


1937 1936 - 





Unemployment compensation tax ... $39,500,000 $18,250,000 
Railroad retirement tax ............ are 
MD Watevetureenseeaceseuous $92,500,000 $18,250,000 


The total was thus $18,250,000 in 1936 and $92,500,- 
000 in 1937, with another increase of perhaps $19,000,- 
000 in 1938 due to the further increase in the unem- 
ployment compensation tax, from two to three per cent. 

No industry could long stand the impact of upward 
cost trends like these increases in material prices, wage 
rates, and payroll taxes, without being forced to in- 
crease the price it charges for its own product. The in- 
evitable result was the movement for a fifteen per cent 
increase in freight rates, subject to certain exceptiuns, 
inaugurated by the railways in November, 1937, which 
was docketed as Ex Parte No. 123. 


Freight Rates 


Before considering Ex Parte 123, it is necessary to 
review the rate situation over the preceding two or 
three years. 

Effective April 18, 1935, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission authorized specific increases in rates on 
certain commodities, as the result of proceedings in Ex 
Parte 115. These temporary increases, which were 
generally referred to as emergency charges, were re- 
duced to some extent by the Commission on July 1, 
1936, and expired by limitation on December 31, 1936. 
This was despite the fact that the carriers, late in 1936, 
requested a temporary extension of those charges, dur- 
ing the pendency of consideration by the Commission of 
the carriers’ then proposals to increase the basic tariffs 
on certain commodities. 

These proposals were heard by the Commission dur- 
ing the spring of 1937, in what was known as Ex Parte 
No. 115, reopened. The proposed increases applied to 
a specified list of commodities. The railways withdrew 
a few commodities from the list in the spring of 1937, 
and filed tariffs on them in March, April, and May, 
which were permitted by the Commission to become ef- 
fective without suspension. These adjustments yielded 
increased revenue estimated at $2,500,000 per year. 

In a report dated October 19, 1937, the Commission 
authorized increases with respect to the bulk of the com- 
modities included in Ex Parte 115, reopened. These 
commodities were bituminous coal and coke, iron ore, 
crude petroleum, asphalt, and certain selected manufac- 
tures, including refined petroleum, iron and steel prod- 
ucts, cement, and the like. The Commission did not 
authorize increases on anthracite coal, and made several 
other changes in the carriers’ proposals. 

The Commission estimated that the increases author- 
ized in the report of October 19 were equivalent to an 
annual increase in freight revenue of $47,500,000. Tariffs 
filed under this authorization became effective on No- 
vember 15, 1937. 
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The Commission’s report of October 19 also dealt 
with the remaining commodities involved in Ex Parte 
115, reopened, the rates on which were not specifically 
increased by the Commission at that time. The report 
stated that publication and filing of tariffs on those 
commodities, carrying increases not in excess of those 
proposed by the railways, would be permitted, subject 
to protest and possible suspension for investigation. 

The amount of annual freight revenue involved in 
this last group of commodities has been variously esti- 
mated at from $10,000,000 to $15,000,000. Being a some- 
what miscellaneous group, and covering a wide va- 
riety of movements, it is difficult to make a definite cal- 
culation of the amounts involved. 

The carriers filed tariffs relating to the second or re- 
maining group of commodities and the rates were per- 
mitted to go into effect on December 20, with a few ex- 
ceptions. The most important exception was a pro- 
posed increase of 30 cents per ton on industrial sand, 
which the Commission suspended, with the notation 
that such suspension was without prejudice to the filing 
of a revised tariff carrying an increase of 20 cents per 
ton, which would be permitted to go into effect on one 
day’s notice. 

The annual sum that may be derived from these sev- 
eral increases in freight rates, calculated on the basis of 
the volume of traffic handled in 1936, amounts to from 
$60,000,000 to $65,000,000. These totals represent the 
sum of $2,500,000, $47,500,000 and $10,000,000 to 
$15,000,000. 

So the proceedings under Ex Parte 115, reopened, 
produced a total addition to freight revenue about one- 
half as great as the amount lost to the carriers at the 
end of 1936 by expiration of the emergency charges. 
That amount was $120,000,000 in 1936. To make up 
the difference, and to meet the increasing cost of opera- 
tions so far as might be possible, the railways on No- 
vember 5 filed an application with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for increased rates and fares. This 
proceeding, designated as Ex Parte No. 123, was also 
termed the Fifteen Per Cent Case of 1937. 


Ex Parte 123 


The application requested authority to increase freight 
rates in the United States, and passenger fares in 
coaches in Eastern territory. In view of the serious 
financial position in which the carriers found themselves, 
at the time, they urged prompt action by the Commis- 
sion. 

The proposed freight increases were 15 per cent on 
rates and charges with the exception of certain speci- 
fied maxima on coal and coke, fruits and vegetables, 
lumber and sugar. 

Traffic men calculated that these increases, on the 
basis of the volume of freight traffic handled during the 
year 1936, would, had they been in effect during that 
period, have produced an increase in freight revenue of 
$437,337,000. 

The proposed increase in freight rates and charges 
did not represent an overall increase of 15 per cent on 
freight traffic, because of the maxima referred to. It 
was calculated that the rate increase would, if granted 
and made effective, average 12.8 per cent throughout 
the United States, 12.1 per cent in Eastern District, 
12.5 per cent in Southern Region and 13.8 per cent in 
Western District. 

Hearings in Ex Parte 123 opened on November 29, 
and continued from that date to December 14. Pro- 
ponents of the increase were heard, including the car- 
riers themselves, representatives of shipper interests 
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who supported the increase, certain intervenors repre- 
senting security holders, railway supply firms, and the 
like, and representatives of truck and water lines, who 
had also intervened in the case. 

The carriers filed an extraordinary petition with the 
Commission on December 9, in which they outlined the 
serious financial position of the carriers, because of the 
sudden and heavy decline in traffic and revenues, and 
requested authority to make the proposed increases ef- 
fective at once, pending further hearings and final deci- 
sion by the Commission. While the Commission over- 
ruled this petition, at the same time it speeded up the 
dates of further hearings, in order that final decision 
might be reached at an early date. 

After a series of hearings throughout the United 
States; beginning on January 6, 1938, final hearings 
were scheduled for Washington beginning January 17, 
to be followed at once by the filing of briefs and oral 
argument, with speedy submission of the case for ulti- 
mate action. 

The rates proposed by the carriers in this proceeding 
were designed to be additional to increases derived by 
them as a result of Ex Parte 115, reopened... 


os Passenger Fares 


Effective June 2, 1936, 2 cents a mile became the 
maximum legal rate for passenger: travel in coaches of 
the railroads of the United States, and 3 cents per mile 
in parlor and sleeping cars, by order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Some of the carriers in the Southern and Western 
territories had already reduced their passenger fares to 
or below these maximum limits. The coach fares in 
some cases ran as low as one to 1.5 cents per mile, 
while the rail rates for passengers in sleeping and par- 
lor cars were as low as 2 and 2.5 cents per mile. 

As a result of increased costs of operation, the car- 
riers decided in the fall of 1937 to increase the level of 
their passenger fares, as well as their freight rates. 

Accordingly, carriers in the Western District filed 
certain changes in round-trip fares in coaches, round- 
trip fares in Pullman cars, special rates to the West 
Coast and to intermediate points, etc. As all of these 
changes fell within the maximum fare limits set by the 
Commission, no application to the Commission for spe- 
cial authority to make the changes was necessary, but 
only the filing of tariffs, subject to suspension. The 
tariffs were filed, and by the end of the year a consid- 
erable number of them had already gone into effect, 
while the balance were expected to go into effect shortly 
after January 1, 1938. No change was made in the 
standard one-way passenger fare in coaches in the 
Western District. 

In the Southern Region, the carriers decided to add 
one-half cent per mile to the standard coach fare, in- 
creasing it from 1.5 to 2 cents. In addition, they in- 
creased the round-trip fare in sleeping and parlor cars 
from 2 cents to 2% cents per mile. These changes 
were made effective by means of tariffs filed with the 
Commission, as of November 15, 1937. 

In the Eastern District, where the present maximum 
rail fares of 2 cents in coaches and 3 cents in sleeping 
and parlor cars were already in effect, it was necessary 
to request additional authority from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in order to effectuate upward 
revisions in those rates. Having decided that the stand- 
ard fare in coaches should be increased to 2.5 cents 
per mile, carriers in the Eastern District applied for au- 
thority to make such an increase. Their application was 
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made a part of the general application in Ex Parte 
No. 123. 

Separate hearings on the passenger fare proposal 
were held in Washington on December 23 and that sub- 
ject will be made a part of the decision of the Commis- 
sion, when rendered. 

Shortly after the railways filed their application, the 
Pullman Company requested authority to increase its 
own rates in sleeping and parlor cars by 10 per cent. 
This application was heard in part during the month of 
December. 


Railroad Retirement Legislation 


Congress enacted two bills during 1937, which closed 
the long controversy over a national system of retire- 
ment and annuities for railway employees. 

The first Railroad. Retirement Act, approved in 1934, 
was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court in 
1935. Congress enacted two bills in 1935, designed to 
accomplish the same ends as those contemplated by the 
1934 act, and at the same time escape the constitutional 
infirmities of that act. These bills set up a railroad 
retirement system, and levied a tax on railway pay- 
rolls. The taxing act was found unconstitutional by 
the District Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, which issued an order enjoining the 
collection of the tax. However, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Board set up under the Retirement Act of 1935 
had received appropriations from Congress for admin- 
istrative expenses and for payment of annuities, and 
continued to grant annuities to retired employees. 

The situation thus created was so confused that steps 
were taken to clear the legislative and judicial impasse. 
At the suggestion of the President, railway manage- 
ments and employees in the spring of 1937 agreed upon 
a national railroad retirement plan. The terms of this 
agreement were embodied in two bills, one of which 
created a Railroad Retirement System, while the other 
levied payroll taxes designed to supply funds for the 
system. These bills were enacted by Congress, and 
were approved in June, 1937. Thus the third Rail- 
road Retirement Act came into being in 1937. 

In general, the. Railroad Retirement Act of 1937 
provides non-compulsory retirement at the age of 65, 
or at the age of 60 after 30. years of service, and also 
provides retirement for total permanent disability after 
30 years of service. 

Annuities are payable up to $120 per month accord- 
ing to years of service and compensation received, not 
in excess of $300 per month. Minimum annuities are 
also provided for employees reaching age 65 and with 
at least 20 years of service. 

Death benefits are provided for. 

The act further provides for the transfer of the vol- 
untary pension rolls of the railway companies to the 
Federal Railroad Retirement Board as of July 1, 1937. 

The Railroad Retirement Taxing Act of 1937 levied 
a payroll tax on compensation received by railway em- 
ployees, up to $300 per month per man, the tax to be 
paid one-half by the company and one-half by the em- 
ployee. The total tax is fixed at 514 per cent from 
January 1, 1937, and increases one-half of one per cent 
every three ‘years, reaching a maximum of 7% per cent 
on January 1, 1949. 

Based upon an estimated payroll of $2,200,000,000 per 
year for all carriers, the tax is expected to produce 
$121,000,000 per year for the next three years. 

To the end of 1937, about 95,000 applications for an- 
nuity had been filed with the Railroad Retirement 
Board. It was expected that some 10,000 of these 
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would be found ineligible under either act, leaving about 
85,000 to be granted. Of these about 58,000 had been 
granted up to December 31, 1937, leaving 27,000 still 
to be acted upon. Incidentally, 5,000 of the 58,000 
grants had been terminated by death, as of the end of 
1937. 

These statistics do not include pensioners taken over 
from the railways, under the Railroad Retirement Act 
of 1937. The pensioners transferred from carrier to 
Board rolls on July 1, 1937, numbered 54,782. This 
total was reduced by from 3,500 to 4,000, because of 
deaths occurring between July 1 and December 31, 1937. 

Congress during 1937 enacted the so-called signal- 
inspection act, which directed and authorized the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to maintain a current in- 
spection of signal devices in use by the railways, and to 
issue orders regarding their maintenance, operation, re- 
pair, replacement, or improvement as deemed _neces- 
sary. This act became effective in August, 1937, and 
the Commission, in December, sent out a questionnaire 
to the carriers, designed to supply a picture of the sig- 
nal situation, operating rules, and the like. 

The Pettengill bill, which contemplates repeal of the 
long-and-short-haul clause of the Interstate Commerce 
Act, was passed by the House in 1936, but died in the 
Senate. It was again enacted by the House during the 
first session of the present or 75th Congress, in April, 
and was pending before the Senate Committee on In- 
terstate Commerce at the end of 1937. 

A train-limit bill, applying to freight trains and set- 
ting an arbitrary limit of 70 cars to the train, was 
passed by the Senate, without debate, in August, 1937. 
It was set for hearing before the House Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, on January 11, 1938. 

This bill presents so great a threat to progress in 
the efficiency of railway transportation, that carriers 
and many shippers prepared to fight it vigorously be- 
fore the House. The position of the railways briefly 
stated in an advertisement that appeared in many maga- 
zines in December, over the signature of the Associa- 
‘tion of American Railroads, reading in part as follows: 


“What this bill really does is to force the railroads backward— 
backward in safety—backward in service—backward in efficiency 
—backward in economy. 

What it does is to clamp down and smother the whole spirit of 
enterprise, invention and progress which are America’s hope of 
better transportation in the years ahead.” 


The carriers estimated that this train-limit restric- 
tion would increase their annual operating costs by at 
least $100,000,000, would necessitate additional capital 
expenditures for new locomotives and other facilities of 
at least $300,000,000, and would undo much of the 
progress recently made toward operating efficiency. 

Bills to regulate water and air carriers, and in par- 
ticular to bring their rates under the control of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, were still pending in 
Congress at the close of 1937. 

In addition to the train-limit bill enacted by Louisi- 
-ana in 1936, Oklahoma passed a somewhat similar bill 
in- 1937. Enforcement of both of these measures has 
‘been enjoined by orders of the appropriate Federal 
courts. Several states, including Pennsylvania, New 
‘York, and Indiana, enacted full crew bills, or amend- 
ments to previous acts during 1937. 


Motor Carrier Act 


The Bureau of Motor Carriers of the Interstate 
‘Commerce Commission, organized in 1935 under the 
Motor Carrier Act of that year, devoted itself in 1937 
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to hearing applications for certificates and permits un- 


der the so-called Grandfather Clause of the Act, and to 
perfecting a better organization for the administration 
of the Act. 

Because of failure of Congress to supply adequate 
appropriations for the prosecution of its enforcement 
work, the Bureau of Motor Carriers has been unable 
to set up some of the activities contemplated under the 
Act. The most important field in which little or no 
work has been done, as yet, is that of accounting and 
statistics. 

However, late in 1937 the Bureau issued a standard 
preliminary form of accounting and statistics, which it 
will require common carriers by motor vehicle to fill 
out and report each year, in so far as they may be in 
receipt of annual revenues of $100,000 or more. These 
records will be maintained by the carriers, beginning 
January 1, 1938, and the first reports will be received 
by the Commission at the close of that year. 


Railway Financing 


As of November 30, 1937, the status of railway financ- 
ing through government agencies and the Railroad 
Credit Corporation, was as outlined below: 


Total loans (RFC and PWA) $738,100,739 


NONE NT ON otha orerire hve sip-'nin,6s-Gs oc eusdesie 224,839,175 
Balance, November 30 .........cccceces $513,261,564 

Of which there had been sold to the public, at 
Sh WOE BOOT GE DE FORNOS bic icecccccccuvses 106,497,000 


Still held by government 


$406,764,564 


The carriers repaid a total of $15,579,764 during the 
first eleven months of 1937, which is included in the 
total repayment of $224,839,195 to date, as shown 
above. : 

New borrowing during 1937 totaled $20,150,000. By 
executive order, the President in October directed the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make no further 
commitments for loans or other advances to railway 
companies. 

The carriers’ own Railroad Credit Corporation con- 
tinued the liquidation of its original loan fund of about 
$75,000,000. A total of 8 per cent of the fund was dis- 
tributed to the participants during the year 1936 to No- 
vember 30, making a total of 76 per cent so distributed 
to that date. 


Receiverships and Trusteeships 


At the beginning of 1937, a total of 93 railway com- 
panies were in the hands of receivers or trustees, of 
which 33 were companies of Class I. The operated 
mileage of the 93 companies totaled 70,062 miles. 

Three Class I companies went into trusteeship dur- 
ing 1937. Several small companies went into the 
hands of the courts, and several came out of receiver- 
ship, making a net total of 96 companies and 71,386 
miles in the hands of the courts at the end of the year. 

This mileage, representing 28.1 per cent of the total 
railway mileage in the United States, is the greatest 
mileage ever to be in the hands of the courts at any 
one time, whether measured by number of miles or by 
proportion of total mileage so situated—not a pleasant 
picture. 

Eleven (14,200 miles) of the 36 railway companies 
of Class I included in the total of 96 companies are in 
equity receivership, while the remaining 25 companies 
(54,977 miles) are in process of reorganization under 
Section 77 of the Federal Bankruptcy Act. 

Although Section 77 was designed to facilitate and 
expedite reorganization of railroads, proceedings there- 
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under have proved to be protracted affairs, with many 
varying interests striving in each instance to secure rec- 
ognition of their position and desires. In November, 
1937, oral arguments were held before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in the first two major reorgani- 
zation cases to reach that stage. These arguments dis- 
closed many differences of opinion as to what Section 
77 was intended to accomplish, and it seems likely that 
the section will eventually be subjected to judicial in- 
terpretation. 

Late in December, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, in an effort to break the stalemate in railroad re- 
organization proceedings, outlined a plan for hastening 
the reorganization of companies operated by trustees 
under Section 77. The plan involves the issuance of 
an interim memorandum report outlining the Commis- 
sion’s views with respect to the major and controversial 
factors in a case, such report to serve as a basis for 
discussion among the various parties in interest and as 
a guide to the parties in getting together on an accept- 
able plan. 


Public Opinion Toward Railways 


Public opinion in 1937 exhibited a- more intelligent 
understanding of railway problems, and a more sympa- 
thetic view of thém, than for some time. This was in- 
dicated by the generally favorable reaction of shippers 
and the public to the proposed rate and fare increases, 
by official statements from administration heads, and 
by comment in the periodical press. 

The public relations efforts of the railways, through 
the Association of American Railroads, through re- 
gional organizations, and through individual officers, 
had an undoubted effect in stimulating this greater 
awareness on the part of the average man. He appreci- 
ates the difficulties: surrounding the carriers, and re- 
alizes that public interest demands that they be kept 
solvent and going concerns, under private management 
and operation. 


Principal Operating Factors 


The following summary presents the statistical re- 
sults of railway operation in 1937, and compares those 
results both with 1936 and with 1930. A somewhat 
more detailed analysis of the several factors will fol- 
low. All the statistics in this and succeeding statements 
relate to railways of Class I, and all are subject to re- 
vision when the audited reports of the carriers become 
available for 1937. 


1. Freight traffic (ton-miles) in 1937 increased 6.7 per cent 
over 1936, and was 5.6 per cent below 1930. 

2. Passenger-traffic (passenger-miles) increased 10.8 per cent 
over 1936, and was 7.3 per cent below 1930. 

3. Operating revenues increased 3.3 per cent over 1936, while 
operating expenses increased 6.7 per cent. 

4. Operating costs, including expenses, taxes, equipment and 
joint facility rentals, amounted in 1937 to $3,595,000,000, an in- 
crease over 1936 of $202,000,000, or 6.2 per cent. 

5. Net railway operating income amounted to $590,000,000 in 
1937, a decrease of $77,000,000 under 1936, or 11.6 per cent. It 
was less than in 1930 by $279,000,000. 

6. The rate of return in 1937 was 2.30 per cent, compared 

with 2.59 per cent in 1936. 
7. Net income after fixed charges approximated $85,000,000 
in 1937, compared with a net income in 1936 of $165,900,000, 
and a net income of $524,000,000 in 1930. 

8. There’ was an upward trend in these several factors during 
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the first three quarters of the year, but most of them turned 
sharply downward in the fourth quarter. 
9. Unusual strides were made in the levels of operating per- 
formance, several factors of which reached new heights in 1937. 
10. Average revenue per ton-mile and per passenger-mile con- 
tinued their downward trend in 1937. 


The results for 1937 were far below some of the for- 
mer levels. To show this in a graphic way, Chart A 
is presented. For easy comparison, the six factors that 
appear in the chart are reduced to an index basis, the 
comparative figures for 1930 being taken in each case 
as 100. 

The chart shows, as to all six factors, that consider- 
able progress will be necessary before. the levels of 1930 
can again be attained. Total operating revenues in 
1937, for example, were only four-fifths as great as in 
1930. Net railway operating income was less than 70 





1930 100.0 
Total Operating Revenues__.) 1936 76.7 
1937 13.2 


Total Operating Costs 1930 100.0 
(Expenses, laxes,Equipment 4 1936 16.7 
and Joint Facility Rentals) | 1937 81.5 


1930 100.0 
Net Railway Operating Income 4 1936 76.8 
1937 67.9 


Mer GOING: 8 ee 1936 31.4 
1937 16.2 


1930 100.0 
Revenue Ton-Miles______-- 1930 —— 
1937 94.4 
1930 100.0 
Revenue psengerties -f 1936 —— 
1937 92.7 


Chart A—Comparative Results For Years 1930, 1936 and 1937 
(1930 — 100) 


{iss 100.0 











per cent as great in amount as in 1930. Net income 
after fixed charges was about one-sixth that of 1930. 

The chart further exemplifies a significant fact, that 
the traffic of 1937, expressed in terms of ton-miles, re- 
turned almost to the levels of 1930, although revenues 
did not. Freight traffic was less than 6 per cent below 
1930, and passenger traffic less than 8 per cent below, 
while total revenues were more than 20 per cent below. 
The explanation of this apparent anomaly lies in the 
declining revenue per traffic unit, which the carriers 
were trying at the end of the year (by means of Ex 
Parte 123) to remedy by an increase in rate levels. 

Another significant comparison is that while reve- 
nues in 1937 declined about 20 per cent below 1930, the 
net railway operating income declined more than 30 per 
cent. This illustrates the effect of the rising tide of 
operating costs on the railway net. 


Traffic in 1937 


Revenue carloadings, which began their upward 
trend in August, 1935, continued almost uninterruptedly 
throughout the year 1936, and through the first nine 
months of 1937. As a result, the carriers experienced 
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their best year in that respect since 1931. Loadings in 
1937 represented a gain of 2,037,000 cars, or 5.6 per 
cent, over those of 1936. 

The peak loading of the year occurred during the 
week of October 2, with 847,245 cars, compared with a 
peak of 826,525 cars in 1936. Weekly loadings exceeded 
800,000 in seven weeks throughout the year, the week 
of July 3, three of the four weeks in September, and 
three of the five weeks in October. 

Table I summarizes railway freight and passenger 
traffic in each of the years 1930 to 1937. 


Table I—Comparative Traffic Statistics 


Revenue carloadings 


(Thousands) 
0 Ses eer eer 38,100 
Ns ila a ate ir aca igieemiva a wate 36,063 
OT ere ree rr 31,504 
Rae kt'4 exe 48 04 ke ae Aen 30,846 
DEia@atev seh event evba ate 29,220 
A eee re 28,180 
al Raden bee ek Cheek aR 37,151 
Pee esbavvetusezcséeeasveeunx 45,878 

Revenue Ton-miles 

(Millions) 
Sa vid wes ve CUS yee wneeecues 362,000 
0 SE eee ee 339,246 
Soe er ee 282,037 
0 Se er 268,711 
ENR TTT ee 249,223 
DG chbd Gs daracturcesensnne 233,977 
0 ae ee ee eee 309,225 
Dtadsardceterrecusnenetes 383,450 

Revenue Passenger-Miles 

(Millions 
DN tds acide akens oceans es 24,852 
ay EA a ee ee 22,421 
DN a co Kae cian Kekenaeueet 18,476 
| RS eee rene s 8,033 
neice tRedetieoreeue eesie 16,341 
ars Ghd © ea ddink marks a6 Sarid 16,971 
Ss ene eae ae 21,894 
PD e bh rvcnecanetdesiweaeunes 26,815 


Both carloadings and ton-miles were greater in 1937 
than in any of the six years from 1931 to 1936, but 
both fell below the levels of 1930. Passenger-miles in 
1937 were greater than in any of the preceding six years, 
but were less than in any year from 1906 to 1930. 

Carloadings in 1937 showed an increase of 5.6 per 
cent over 1936, while ton-miles increased 6.7 per cent. 

The increase of 10.8 per cent in passenger-miles in 
1937 was accompanied by an increase of 7.4 per cent in 
passenger revenue. This was the fourth successive year 
‘in which both passenger revenue and traffic have in- 
creased over the preceding period. 


Loadings by Commodity Groups 


Table II distributes the 38,100,000 cars loaded in 
1937 among the eight principal commodity groups. The 
percentage increase of each group, 1937 over 1936, ap- 
pears in the second column. 


Table II—Distribution of Carloadings 








Per cent Per cent 
Number increase distribution 

(000) 1937 over 1936 1937 936 

Grain and products.... 1,791 D 0.7 4.7 5.0 
Sa TE sche ctanees 724 D 4.6 1.9 2.1 
7 ea 6,972 0.2 18.3 19.3 
0 ee ee ee 533 11.3 1.4 1.3 
Forest products ....... 1,867 11.2 4.9 4.7 
ae 2,248 38.8 5.9 4.5 
Merchandise, L.C.L. 8,458 2.3 22.2 22.9 
Miscellaneous ........ 15,507 6.9 40.7 40.2 
Wee wursnccess 38,100 5.6 100.0 100.0 


Six of the eight commodity groups increased in 1937, 
the percentage of increase ranging from a maximum of 
38.8 per cent for ore down to a minimum of 0.2 per 
cent for coal. Ore, forest products, coke, and miscel- 
laneous loadings increased at a greater rate than the 
overall increase of 5.6 per cent, while the greatest gain 
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in number of cars occurred in loadings of miscellaneous 
freight. 


Financial Results in 1937 


Condensed results of operation in 1937, shown in 
Tables III to VI, are summarized from available 
monthly reports ; the returns for earlier years are drawn 
from annual reports. 

Table III is a brief statement of the consolidated in- 
come account of railways of Class I for the years 1937, 
1936, and 1930. The year 1930 is included in this and 
succeeding tables, to supply a more nearly normal basis 


of comparison than that offered by any intervening year 
since 1930. 


Table III—Income Account 


1937 1936 1930 

(millions) (millions) (millions) 
Total operating revenues ........ $4,185 $4,053 $5,281 
Total operating expenses ...... Sloe 2,931 3,931 
; ee eee 336 320 349 
Net railway operating income.... 590 667 869 
Net income after fixed charges... 85 165 524 


Revenues, expenses, and taxes all showed increases 
in 1937, but all were less than in 1930. 

Total operating revenues in 1937 increased $132,- 
000,000, or 3.3 per cent, while operating expenses in- 
creased $196,000,000, or 6.7 per cent. 

The operating ratio stood at 74.4 per cent in 1930, 
averaged 72.3 per cent in 1936, and increased to 74.7 
per cent in 1937. This shows a continuing control of 
expenses by the carriers, although with rising costs this 
result will no longer be possible, unless the volume of 
traffic, or the level of rates, or both, are raised in the 
near future. 

The increase shown for taxes in 1937 is $16,000,000, 
or 5.1 per cent. As already indicated above, this increase 
does not tell the real story of the increase in the tax 
burden from 1936 to 1937. Many companies charged 
amounts to their tax account in 1936 under the retire- 
ment tax act of 1935, and credited the same amounts to 
the tax account in 1937, thus overstating the 1936 bur- 
den and understating the 1937 burden. The real in- 
crease in the tax for social security purposes—unem- 
ployment compensation and railroad retirement—was 
from $18,250,000 in 1936 to $92,500,000 in 1937. 

Net railway operating income amounted in 1937 to 
$590,000,000, a decrease of 11.6 per cent under 1936, 
and less by 32.1 per cent than in 1930. 

Net income after fixed charges amounted to $85,000,- 
000 in 1937, compared with $165,000,000 in 1936 and 
$524,000,000 in 1930. 

These figures compare the whole of 1937 with the 
whole of 1936. They throw no light on the rapidly 
changing trend of revenues and expenses during 1937. 
This is shown in Chart B, where the percentage in- 
crease or decrease of total operating revenues and to- 
tal operating expenses is plotted for each month of 1937, 
compared with the corresponding month of 1936. 

Chart B makes it clear that from January to April, 
revenues increased at a greater rate than expenses. The 
reverse was true from May on, and the spread between 
the curves grew gradually greater toward the close of 
the year. Revenues showed decreases in the last three 
months, while expenses declined in December because 
of drastic retrenchments, although no quick retrench- 
ment could possibly offset the sharp drop in revenues. 


Operating Revenues 


All classes of operating revenue were considerably 
less in 1937 than in 1930. Freight and passenger reve- 
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nues, together with “all other” revenue, showed an in- 
crease in 1937 over 1936. Table IV compares the prin- 
cipal items of railway revenue in 1937, 1936, and 1930. 


Table IV—Operating Revenues 
1930 


1937 1936 
(millions) (millions) 








(millions) 
Freight revenue ......eseeceeeee $3,396 $3,309 $4,083 
Passenger revenue .........++++- 443 412 730 
eee ee ee 96 96 111 
Express revenue .........+eeee0> 58 60 115 
DME ads Akt enwetuneewee nese 192 176 242 
ME .. 4b vececases ape mieees $4,185 $4,053 $5,281 


Freight revenue, the largest single revenue item, in- 
creased 2.6 per cent over 1936, while passenger revenue 
showed an increase of 7.4 per cent. We have already 
seen that freight revenue increased during the first nine 
months, but decreased sharply in the final quarter. 

Express revenue, which represents contract payments 
to Class I carriers from the two railway express com- 
panies, showed a slight decrease. The gross charges 
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Chart B—Trend of Operating Revenues and Expenses, 1937 Com- 
pared to 1936 


for express transportation of these two companies 
showed an increase, from 1936 to 1937, of about four 
per cent. ‘ 


Operating Expenses 


Every class of operating expense, except “general and 
other,” increased in 1937. Table V compares the prin- 
cipal items of railway. operating expenses in 1937, 1936, 
and 1930. These increases were due in part to increases 
in material prices and in wage rates; in part to the in- 
creased traffic of the year as a whole; and in part to the 
greater number of employees, when taken as an average 
throughout the year. 


Table V—Operating Expenses 








1937 1936 1930 
(millions) (millions) (millions) 
Maintenance of way .........+++ $ 493 $ 455 $ 706 
Maintenance of equipment ...... 834 783 1,019 
I hot satan) econmsaacaealanewreieteiee 105 100 128 
rrr er ere 1,520 1,405 1,848 
General. and Gther ...sccisesess 175 188 230 
MEE ue\iseswacense meee tees $3,127 $2,931 $3,931 


Transportation expenses increased $115,000,000, or 
8.1 per cent, 1937 over 1936. Maintenance of equip- 
ment increased $51,000,000, or 6.5 per cent, while 
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maintenance of way increased $38,000,000, or 8.4 per 
cent. 

The two maintenance accounts combined totaled $1,- 
327,000,000 in 1937, an increase of $89,000,000 over 
1936. While this increase was due in part to increased 
price levels, it was $398,000,000 less than the expendi- 
ture for total maintenance in 1930. 

Unserviceable locomotives and freight cars declined 
during the year 1937: as to freight locomotives, from 
30.4 per cent during 1936 to an average of 25.5 per 
cent during the first ten months of 1937; as to passen- 
ger locomotives, from 23.3 per cent during 1936 to an 
average of 20.3 per cent during the first ten months of 
1937 ; as to freight cars, from 12.8 per cent during 1936 
to an average of 10.2 per cent during the first ten 
months of 1937. 


Net Railway Operating Income and Rate of Return 


The rate of return declined in 1937 to 2.30 per cent 
on property investment, including cash, material and 
supplies. Table VI shows for a period of ten years, 
1928 to 1937, the total amount of net railway operating 
income and the rate of return on property investment in 
each year. 


Table VI—Net Railway Operating Income and Rate of Return 


Net Ry. Rate of Net Ry. Rate of 

Op. Inc. return— Op. Inc. return— 

(000) Per Cent (000) Per Cent 
eee $590,000 2.30 ee $ 326,298 1.25 
rr 667,347 2.59 ae 525,628 2.00 
| ne 499,819 1.94 Se 868,879 3.30 
ee 462,652 1.79 Ce ee 1,251,698 4.84 
oe ee 474,296 1.83 ae 1,172,864 4.65 


The rate of return on property investment in 1937 
was 2.30 per cent, compared with 2.59 per cent in 1936 
and 3.30 per cent in 1930. The corresponding rate of 
return in 1937 for each of the three districts was as fol- 
lows: Eastern District, 2:7 per cent; Southern Region, 
2.3 per cent; Western District, 1.8 per cent. 


Revenue per Traffic Unit 


Further decreases in average revenue per ton-mile and 
average revenue per passenger-mile occurred in 1937, 
the general trend of both those averages since 1921 hav- 
ing been almost steadily downward. The decline in 
revenue per ton-mile in 1937 was accentuated by the 
cancellation of the emergency freight charges by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission as‘ of December 31, 
1936, which had represented an increase of about 3% 
per cent in the freight rate level. The decline in reve- 
nue per passenger-mile was caused, in part, by the fact 
that the orders of the Commission setting maximum 
passenger fares at two cents per mile in coaches and 
three cents in sleeping and parlor cars, which were ef- 
fective in 1936 only from June 2, were in effect through- 
out the whole of the year 1937. The averages for the 
years 1921, 1925, and 1930 to 1937, appear in Table VII. 


Table ViI—Revenues per Ton-mile and Passenger-mile 1921-1937 


Revenue per 


e Revenue per 
ton-mile 


passenger-mile 


(cents) (cents) 
I cise arg oae’e wiadsess oases wo ates wide 0.937 1.783 
RS Sets aia aie k os ai hnoWaene vans 0.974 1.838 
MN Sie carloads sca carota agra ay 0.988 1.935 
NC iste orn wie Bb is wwe le ia ataa'leige lec 0.978 1,918 
re ee 0.999 2.013 
UE G6 co s4reiG as soph -aeoel eon aleiae Ri aietaererane 1.046 2.219 
ensra 5b iaksoletcuiste uaeiesaaanwans 1.051 2.513 
SEE NES ees reer 1.063 2.717 
ecole ess ais tata aac v's ala Giger mores 1.097 2.938 
Regis cp atgieina al wina e ere iacacclein wiarera oa 1.275 3.086 


Revenue per ton-mile declined, during the fifteen-year 
period from 1921 to 1937, by 26.5 per cent, while reve- 
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nue per passenger-mile declined 42.2 per cent during 
the same period. 

Average revenue per passenger-mile was lower in 
1937 than in any previous year in railway history. 


Capital Expenditures and Purchases 


Table VIII shows the amounts spent by railways of 
Class I for capital improvements, and for the purchase 
of materials and supplies, for each of the ten years from 
1928 to 1937. 


Table VIII—Capital Expenditures and Purchases 


Purchases of 
Capital materials 
expenditures and supplies 


$ 475,000,000 $ 846,000,000 


BEOD  COR6 Chee reece sv edeeyenceceeresene 298,991,000 803,421,000 


BGS 6 aeewemehedies eeneesseteeeeruess 188,302,000 593,025,000 
5 LE LCT EEL 212,712,000 600,224,000 
BFSS he ecscccccereecvevesscsresscceee 103,947,000 465,850,000 
BUSS  SectctweerteceereeEVedousteeesos 167,194,000 445,000,000 
i ) ieee Peer re ee ee 361,912,000 695,000,000 
SUED SHAS ct ed eeresPeteeVErscEsooncees's 872,608,000 1,038,500,000 
SLE LETT TEE UL 853,721,000 1,329,535,000 
FUER PU HES eee ee rartoeeereseeeecesnes 676,665,000 1,271,341,000 








$4,211,052,000 $8,087,896,000 


Gross capital expenditures for 1937 approximated 
$475,000,000, while purchases of material and supplies 
are estimated at $900,000,000. These expenditures 
represented one phase of the railway industry’s in- 
creased contribution to the progress of recovery, which 
was necessarily cut down toward the close of the year. 

Locomotive and car installations were greater in 
number in 1937 than in 1936. The number of steam lo- 
comotives and freight cars on order on December 1, 
1937, however, showed a decrease under the last day 
of 1936. 

According to the Car Service Division, Association 
of American Railroads, 401 steam and electric or Diesel- 
electric locomotives, and 70,168 freight cars, were in- 
stalled up to December 1, 1937. Freight car statistics 
include those of railroad-owned private refrigerator 
companies. These compare with 121 locomotives and 
43,941 freight cars installed during the whole of the 
year 1936. 

As of December 1, 1937, 196 steam and electric or 
Diesel-electric locomotives, and 12,566 freight cars. 
were on order compared with 304 locomotives and 25,- 
592 freight cars on order on December 31, 1936. Table 
IX shows the details of these statistics of equipment in- 
stallations and units on order, in 1930 and in each year 


from 1933 to 1937. 


Table IX—Equipment Installations 
(Railroad Owned or Controlled Units) 


Installed On order 
during year December 31 

Steam locomotives (new): 

1937 (11 months, and Dec. 1)......... 342 156 

| eS errr rer eee eet ee 87 297 

re ee Pee eT eT eee 40 5 

Pe  siceegbesebeoesed6nd0eeoeese when 59 7 

DOE evhewtdvckseteencéetcececec’coenes 1 

Tt. ano ceheswbabasd st wkenseieeweeeu 782 120 
Electric and Diesel locomotives (new): 

1937 (11 months, and Dec. 1)......... 59 40 

DE awaleb eee dbus 066646000080 ond bee 34 7 

DE SeidcGardvaketdeedcate+edicd ues 102 3 

SE ano aw aden eRe ae wewaau ecu 31 90 
Freight cars (new): 

1937 (11 months, and Dec. 1)......... 70,168 12,566 

DD cideveeeesecunaartenesedowaneenwe 43,941 25,592 

DE 6uvetedneseueaetaedeev eneuiecas 8,903 12,805 

DE) -atusneye Gh ORR eiDinar edaeeb eae 24,103 628 

DE oat enubtnnkekeeneheeeseeewaeehe’ 1,879 224 

SD di bata cd walt bb aeeesescabnneese rw 76,909 9,821 
Passenger cars: 

1937 (9 months, and Oct. 1)......... 570 256 

DE ndvereudOucteueevaeabuscawaawene 430 177 

Vali dla Wiad e warhw Aaa ehale weed whokeke 458 26 

SEY Ach oA aOR eae eek mie wax 406 182 

ME chnhdiveds ot acne Sadewawdu kaw eeees 147 

PD Pbveasatad bnndeeadvenedbawe teed 1.702 264 
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The passenger car statistics do not include 11 multiple- 
unit trains of 63 units installed, nor 3 multiple-unit 
trains, of 15 units, on order. 

The margin of locomotive and car supply over the 
demand declined, both in 1936 and in 1937. Even so, 
no serious car shortages occurred during the year 1937. 

The number of stored serviceable steam locomotives 
averaged 2,639 in 1937, compared with 2,612 in 1936, 
and 3,930 in 1935. 

The daily railway freight car surplus averaged 142,- 
000 serviceable cars in 1937, compared with 163,647 in 
1936 and 283,431 in 1935. These figures do not include 
privately owned or special service cars. The freight 
car surplus, up to the end of November, 1937, ranged 
from a minimum of 101,630 to a maximum of 218,992 
cars. 

The proportion of steam locomotives in serviceable 
condition averaged 84.6 per cent in 1937, 79.7 per cent 
in 1936, and 77.4 per cent in 1935. The proportion of 
serviceable freight cars averaged 89.8 per cent in 1937, 
87.2 per cent in 1936, and 86.0 per cent in 1935. Thus 
the relative serviceability of both locomotives and cars 
increased, on the average, during the year 1937. 

Unless otherwise specified, the statistics of operating 
performance in 1937, such as those in the preceding 
paragraph and those that follow, relate to the first ten 
months of 1937 and the whole of the year 1936 with 
which comparison is made. 


Freight Train and Car Movement 


Average speed of freight trains between terminals in- 
creased slightly in 1937, so that the previous record was 
surpassed. This average, which is inclusive of all road 
delays, reached a record of 16.0 miles per hour in 1935, 
and was raised to a new high level of 16.1 miles in 1937. 
The increase from 1922 to 1937 was 45.0 per cent. 
Table X shows the averages for 1922 and 1930, and the 
trend from 1933 to 1937. 


Table X—Average Speed of Freight Trains 
(Miles per hour) 


I eg Sh gg Leh du ig se isp MM hv hc We eal i he BA lair ee ances 16.1 
I se Sica d 05-Wliw aed a Gus miedo WWherR am RGR ieiNIe Meee etme Siena 15.8 
8 Ee a ee nn cork eit gree career er a apart See 16.0 
BE ise rb WAL oc ee SUR Soe eR OHA OR Wer eae ad wean bn Oar es 15.9 
IN dh ite Sly "sstay sa SONCirk snc tear at ne Sbe G cal Wi ak oc ora we piace mare raiees 15.7 
ED hia wae oe mes 6G oo MNS MaA APOIO Ace orcaie Vion Me ewes © 13.8 
aE IOS See mater Monee nee nn mi ew rer aOR N EN Ree J Teter Uae 11.1 


A freight train maintaining an average speed of 16.1 
miles per hour, for a continuous period of 24 hours, 
would cover a total of 386 miles in the course of a cal- 
endar day. 

The average movement of freight cars and locomo- 
tives was also speeded up during 1937. This average is 
computed on the basis of “active” equipment, exclud- 
ing surplus or stored and unserviceable units from the 
calculations. 

On this basis, the average movement per “active” 
freight car per day, during 1937, was 40.9 miles, com- 
pared with 39.7 miles in 1936. 

Average movement per “active” freight locomotive 
was 105.6 miles per day during 1937, compared with 
97.6 miles in 1936. Corresponding averages for “ac- 
tive” passenger locomotives were 177.9 miles per day 
during 1937, compared with 174.5 miles in 1936. 


Other Performance Averages 


Nearly all the significant factors of operating efficiency 
showed improvement during the year 1937, and several 
of them reached higher levels than ever before. In fact. 


careful survey of the efficiency record as a whole in 1937 
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leads to the conclusion that rail carriers operated their 
properties in 1937 with greater efficiency than in any 
previous year. 

Both the average freight train load and the average 
car load increased in 1937. The average train load was 
806 tons during 1937, compared with 773 tons during 
1936. Ton-miles per loaded freight car-mile for 1937 
averaged 27.1 tons, slightly higher than the correspond- 
ing average of 26.8 tons in 1936. 

Net ton-miles per freight car per day showed an ap- 
preciable increase in 1937. The daily average was 578 
ton-miles during 1937, compared with 519 ton-miles 
during 1936. 

Gross and net ton-miles per train-hour again broke 
all records in 1937. They were as follows, during the 
past five years. 


Table XI—Gross and Net Ton-Miles per Train-Hour 


Gross Net 
I i cians ica econo Bip au dn Seah roc ards BU dh tes ar Wie cA 30,473 12,833 
BE cio sore Bi aot Sac err wcce ale Ritonal de Gare AI Cn eee 29,186 12,139 
Oa ceca adits ior 6) alg SURG RD aNeriatiprisas bbw, oat Sa 28,674 11,671 
6h arab ar See hore. ors ae BR Ao Gms 9 iw RLY 28,040 1i.225 
PE awa dies divin cba deus sts OCRER e be Sha nenhieew me 27,344 10,974 


Fuel consumption per 1,000 gross ton-miles in the 
freight service during 1937 averaged 115 pounds, com- 
pared with 119 pounds in 1936, and with 163 pounds in 
1922. Fuel consumption per passenger train car-mile 
averaged 14.9 pounds during 1937, compared with 15.3 
pounds during 1936, and 17.9 pounds during the year 
1922. 


Collection and Delivery Service: 
Motor Truck Competition 


The Eastern railroads instituted free collection and 
delivery of l.c.l. freight in Official Classification Ter- 
ritory in November, 1936. This marked the culmina- 
tion of an innovation in merchandise freight service, 
which started with a few Southeastern railroads in 1931. 
The year 1937 was the first complete year in which the 
service was available on a virtually nation-wide basis. 
It is yet early to objectively appraise the effect on the 
division of the available merchandise traffic between the 
— and the motor trucks, but it may be observed 
that— 


1. Railroad officials are generally of the opinion that 
adoption of collection and delivery service has brought 
some l.c.l. traffic back to the rails. 


2. Inroads of motor truck competition on railroad 
traffic have either been halted, or are nearing the satura- 
tion point. This is not due entirely to the collection 
and delivery service, as the operation of the Motor Car- 
rier Act, plus rapid unionization of labor in the Motor 
carrier business, and other increases in costs, have made 
it increasingly difficult for motor carriers and others to 
undersell the railways. 


The downward trend in volume of I.c.l. rail traffic not 
only was halted in 1936, but a slight upward trend set 
in, which trend was accelerated in the early months 


of 1937. 


Railway Employees 
The railway personnel during 1937 averaged 1,118,000, 


compared with 1,065,624 employees in 1936, an increase 


of 4.9 per cent. 
Aggregate compensation to employees increased from 


$1,848,636,000 in 1936 to $1,973,000,000 in 1937, or 


6.7 per cent. 


Annual earnings per employee averaged $1,764 in 
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1937, compared with $1,735 in 1936. Hourly compen- 
sation per employee averaged 70.6 cents in 1937, com- 
pared with 69.1 cents in 1936. The increases in 1937 
resulted, in part at least, from the wage increases of 
August 1 and October 1. 

There was a gradual rise in railway employment dur- 
ing the year 1937, up to July, as indicated in the follow- 
ing table, which shows the count as of the middle of 
each month. The seasonal decline in November and 
December, however, was greater than that which occurs 
normally. 

Table XII shows the number of employees reported 
by railways of Class I at the middle of each month in 
1937, the entry for December being a preliminary esti- 
mate. 


Table XII—Number of Employees, by Months, 1937 


Month Number Month Number 
ee 1,075,175 TE caewey- be hones 1,174,434 
ie reeenae 1,099,088 Be EOE Ce ee 1,162,764 
MEE 1a. Snccan enemies 1,101,003 September ...0scss00 1,133,003 
OS. See Sear 1,131,030 CN i pa ee agains 1,115,919 
BE foods a snes 1,153,713 November ....ssc00. 1,060,296 
PED - Guw.tccariee weet 1,171,683 DOCOMOEL 62 isccc eves 1,040,000 


The sharp decline in railway employment, made neces- 
sary by the recession in traffic and revenues during the 
final quarter of 1937, is clearly outlined in Chart C, 
which is based on calculations of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The curves on this chart are ad- 
justed for seasonal variations in railway employment. 

While the curve of employment in 1936 ran generally 
upward, the corresponding curve for 1937 was relatively 
stationary to June, then declined rapidly to the end of 
the year, falling below the 1936 level in both November 
and December. The effect of the financial position of 
the railways on employment is thus emphasized. 


Conclusion 


Our review of railway operations in 1936 closed with 
a number of questions as to probable developments in 
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1937. We may review those questions at this time, and 
supply the answers, as developed by actual events during 
that year. 


Would traffic and earnings continue to improve in 
1937? They did improve, up to September, but showed 
a sharp downward turn during the last quarter of the 
year. 

Would traffic levels rise sufficiently to offset the loss 
of revenue from elimination of emergency charges on 
December 31, 1936? They did until the end of Septem- 
ber, but failed to do so thereafter. The emergency 
charges were only partially restored through the several 
groups of rate adjustments resulting from Ex Parte 115, 
reopened. 


Would prices continue to rise? They did, until about 
the middle of the year, then showed a slight reduction. 
However, the general price level of railway materials 
was about 15 per cent greater in October, 1937, than 
in October, 1936, while the average cost of railway coal 
and fuel oil per unit was considerably higher in the fall 
of 1937 than during the same period of 1936. 


Would Congress enact a six-hour day basis for the 
calculation of railway wages, and make the process of rail 
recovery difficult? Congress did not enact the six-hour 
day in 1937, but did enact a provision for inspection of 
signal installation, operation, and maintenance, by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which will doubtless 
lead to additional but not yet disclosed expense to the 
carriers. 

What about the competitive situation in 1937? The 
general view of railway traffic and operating officials is 
that the competitive situation is no worse than formerly, 
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and that it has possibly improved. This is due in part 
to the workings of regulation in the motor carrier and 
other transportation industries, and in greater part to 
the rising cost of operation of all transport undertakings. 
Increased costs will eventually lead, and in part have al- 
ready led, to the inauguration of increased rates and fares 
by competing agencies, with the result of a weakening 
of their competitive position. 

What could not be foreseen, at the beginning of 1937, 
was the sharp recession in commerce and trade, ex- 
perienced by the people of the United States during the 
second half of 1937, the extent and duration of which 
was still uncertain as the year closed. 

Looking forward into 1938, railway managements and 
labor are hopeful that the business recession proves to 
be that, and not another depression. Even though the 
freight traffic of the railways in 1938 should run as 
much as 5 or 6 per cent below that of 1937, it would 
still be equal to the traffic of 1936. If the decline in 
1938 is no greater than that, and if the railways have 
the additional benefit of favorable action by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on their proposal to in- 
crease rates and fares, their situation in 1938 will not 
be so grave as it stood at the close of 1937. These are 
weighty “ifs,” each of which has an important bearing 
on developments during the coming year. 

As always, the future situation will be strongly in- 
fluenced by the turn of international policy, by legisla- 
tive and administrative policies at home, and the trend 
of business activity and of costs. All of these are fac- 
tors that cannot be forecast with any degree of accuracy, 
but each one will play its part in the unfolding of the 
railway history of 1938. 








Railways’ Past Trend 
and Present Outlook 
(Continued from page 3) 


less than in 1936; but larger than in any other year 
since 1930. 

Buying of equipment and materials very largely in- 
creased in the first quarter of the year, continued to 
show some increases in the second and third quarters, 
and finally was much less in the fourth quarter than 
in 1936. However, the total increased from about 
$761,000,000 in 1936 to about $846,000,000, or 11 per 
cent. This was the largest year’s buying from manu- 
facturers since 1930, when it was about $876,000,000. 
The last two years’ buying was the largest in any two 
consecutive years since 1929. In 1930 and 1931 com- 
bined it was $1,364,000,000, and in 1936 and 1937 
combined it was $1,607,000,000. 


Outlook for 1938 


The railways’ outlook for 1938 is obscure entirely 
because of uncertainty regarding developments in gen- 
eral business which will determine the volume of 
freight traffic. 

Government policies for five years have restricted 
investment in almost all large industries. A change 


of policies that would inspire confidence in future 


profits among owners of capital and managers of busi- 
ness would cause the largest increase of investment in 
railroads and other industries, and consequently the 
greatest expansion of general business and employment, 
that ever occurred in the history of the United States. 
President Roosevelt will mainly determine whether 
this change will occur. 

The railways undoubtedly will be given a substantial 
advance in rates. If the President should assume an 
attitude as favorable toward large industries from 
which they derive their traffic as he has recently to- 
ward the railroads themselves, the railroads would 
soon enjoy increases in both their traffic and rates that 
would be directly very beneficial to them and indi- 
rectly even more beneficial to the industries dependent 
for business on railway purchases. 

There are strong indications that the recent decline 
of general business has reached bottom. A _ reason- 
able measure of intelligent co-operation between gov- 
ernment, business and labor would soon change its 
trend from recession to recovery. Let us hope and 
pray that government, business and labor have all 
learned from recent dire experience, caused by ignor- 
ant and selfish economic policies followed by all of 
them, and will join forces in 1938 in behalf of the 
great increase in production of both consumable and 
durable goods required to revive the trend of busi- 
ness and employment toward recovery and prosperity 
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Railways Are Still Being Built in Canada—The C.N.R.’s New Line into Val d’Or, P. Q. 


Canadian Roads Have Fair Year 


Little progress in dealing with motor competition—Unitication 
still urged—C.N.R. capital accounts revised 


By Our Ottawa Correspondent 


formance in 1937, and had the revenue traffic in 

the last two months been maintained at the level 
of the first ten months there would have been little cause 
for complaint. As a great many of. the adjustments are 
made in December it is difficult, if not hazardous, to 
make a guess on the financial showing of the two prin- 
cipal systems for the year but it is believed probable 
that the Canadian Pacific will have slightly more than 
sufficient from its net to deal with its $25,000,000 of in- 
terest charges, while the Canadian National will have 
about $8,000,000 of net to apply to the payment of the 
$48,000,000 of interest due the public. 

Up to December. 1 the publicly-owned road was run- 
ning about 714 per cent in gross revenue over the cor- 
responding periods of 1936 and the Canadian Pacific’s 
gain was averaging about 5 per cent, but the almost 
complete crop failure in Western Canada about wiped 
out any revenue from grain haulage in the last two 
months of the year. Grain rates charged by the Can- 
adian roads are notoriously low and for that reason an 
«bsence of grain traffic for-the railways is not a big 
‘actor in their year’s showings. A large crop obviously 
means the employment of more hundreds of men by the 
roads in the prairie provinces and at the Great Lakes 
nd Vancouver terminals and it may give an important 
icture from the standpoint of gross revenue but it 
vulks small in net performance, even in good years. 

Continued efforts were made by the roads during the 
‘ear to attract more business and to effect savings in 

peration. Streamlining has not yet become an ob- 

‘ssion in Canada, and up to date this policy has been 


i Canadian railways made a fairly creditable per- 
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confined almost entirely to the locomotives. No stream- 
lined trains have yet been built and are not likely to be 
constructed for a considerable time. A small number 
of the lighter semi-streamlined trains have been put into 
service by the Canadian Pacific between Montreal and 
Quebec and between Calgary and Edmonton, but any 
outlay on an elaborate service to provide faster sched- 
ules will not likely be tried until there is a considerable 
improvement in traffic prospects. 


To Complete Montreal and Vancouver Projects? 


At least two of the major capital jobs-of the Canadian 
National, which because of lack of funds to carry to a 
productive completion have remained expensively un- 
completed, are likely to be pressed into service within 
the coming year. One of these is the Vancouver hotel 
whose construction was undertaken six or seven years 
ago because of some agreement between the city and 
the railway. Its total cost up to date, including interest 
charges, is estimated at about $20,000,000, and hints 
have already been given that this big structure in the 
heart of the Pacific Coast service will be opened for 
business some time in 1938. It has been virtually com- 
pleted for three or four years. 

There is also the “big hole” in the heart of Montreal. 
It was dug out of solid rock during the presidency of 
Sir Henry Thornton as the site for an elaborate terminal 
and in connection with it was constructed a viaduct 
across the lower part of the city and connecting the 
proposed terminal with the Victoria Bridge over the 
River St. Lawrence. That entire project has up to date 
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cost the railway and, indirectly, the Dominion treasury 
$16,509,000. It is computed that the additional expendi- 
ture of about $7,000,000 would erect a suitable station 
in the “hole” and place the viaduct in a usable condition 
so that the whole terminal plan could be used by the 


Canadian National. It is expected that during 1938 the 
completing program will be begun or be provided for so 
that it can be commenced early in 1939. 


Early Legislative Action Unlikely 


The general condition of the two roads may be con- 
sidered hopeful in the face of the steady and serious 
subtractions from profitable traffic by the highways and 
by the inescapable load upon the taxpayers to meet 
charges on the accumulated debt of the Canadian Na- 
tional. Every year there are loud outcries against the 
failure to provide some adequate solution to the railway 
problem but at the same time there are some responsible 
people who insist there is no problem so far as the roads 
themselves are concerned, no problem, at least, that can- 
not be softened by the steady, if slow recovery of busi- 
ness and revenue traffic. Legislators seem to be growing 
philosophical and to be reaching the conclusion that 
there is little that can be done about it from a legislative 
standpoint. 

The Canadian Pacific with President Sir Edward 
Beatty as its spokesman still favors some means of link- 
ing the two roads together to make joint savings. 
Previously he favored some form of amalgamation, but 
his latest address on the general subject, delivered a 
short time ago at Windsor, contained the declaration 
that he was not in favor of absorption of the Canadian 
National by the Canadian Pacific, but rather simply a 
unification for operating purposes. He went further and 
said such a move was inevitable, that it would come some 
day in spite of those who opposed it, and that an annual 
saving of $75,000.000 could be made by such a move. 

Parliament and other transportation and shipping in- 
terests did not seem to take the plight of the railways 
seriously during the 1937 session. Hon. C. D. Howe, 
Minister of Transport, introduced his famous transport 
bill in the Senate and it died there, never making its 
appearance in the House. That measure sought to set 
up regulation of interprovincial motor traffic, the estab- 
lishment of some control over water rates on the Great 
Lakes to end the ruinous rate war, and in general to 
end the chaos in transportation rates. Mr. Howe said, 
in addressing the Senate, that ‘“‘we must either do away 
with regulation of the railways or apply regulation 
generally to their competitors.” 

The bill was opposed by Western grain shippers who 
feared that the effect of control over water rates would be 
the establishment of minimum, instead of maximum, rates 
for the carriage of grain from the head of the Lakes to 
Montreal. It also was resisted by some of the provin- 
cial governments who feared the attempt at controlling 
highway transport would involve an invasion of pro- 
vincial rights, while the truck operators opposed it on 
similar grounds. Even the railways were hesitant about 
accepting sponsorship of the measure and Mr. Howe 
denied they were sponsoring it. The steamship com- 
panies which had suffered greatly from rate wars were 
most strongly in its favor, but Arthur Meighen, Con- 
servative leader in the Senate, declared, “It was the 
most friendless bill I have ever seen come before either 
house of Parliament.” The motion for the bill’s third 
reading was defeated by 30 to 18. 

There was a provision of the bill for so-called “agreed 
charges” such as exist in Britain and these brought bit- 
ter criticism from commercial interests in the country. 
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Their case was presented by S. R. Brown, manager of 
the traffic department of the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, in part, as follows: 

“It is still firmly believed that the inclusion of this 
part in the Bill would be a backward step and open the 
door to the establishment of agreements, which could 
not help but place in the hands of large carriers and large 
shippers an arrangement which would tend to seriously 
prejudice other carriers and other shippers. We fully 
appreciate the provisions in the Bill requiring that the 
agreed charges be approved and giving traders certain 
rights to make complaints, although denying this right 
to other classes of carriers than those making the agree- 
ments, but nevertheless this part would certainly take 
away from the users of these services certain conditions 
of the Railway Act as regards publication, posting and 
so on, as well as provisions of section 314—discrimina- 
tion clause—which requires in effect that all tolls shall 
always, under substantially similar circumstances and 
conditions, etc., be charged equally to all persons and at 
the same rate, whether by weight, mileage or otherwise. 

“While the information placed before the Committee, 
attempts to show that a similar provision in the Road 
and Rail Traffic Act 1935 of Great Britain is working 
out favorably, it should be pointed out that the informa- 
tion placed before the committee indicates that traders’ 
organizations, such as the Liverpool Chamber of Com- 
merce, were seeking some revisions of the Act, and at 
page 194 a cable is quoted from the Industrial Transport 
Association of London, which is an association of ship- 
pers’ traffic managers, bearing directly on the agreed 
charges feature and indicates that it is not generally ac- 
cepted, apparently because it gives the railways a mo- 
nopoly.” 

Stormy scenes developed in the House of Commons 
and in the House committee on railways over the bill of 
Mr. Howe last session to recast the debt set-up of the 
Canadian National. Generally speaking about $1,200,- 
000,000 was wiped off the books as money that never 
would or could be repaid, the argument of its propon- 
ents being that it was unfair both to the railway, to the 
public and even to the financial world to carry indefinitely 
in the books of the road this load of dead debt. Con- 
servatives, led by former Premier R. B. Bennett, as- 
sailed the proposal as an attempt to deceive the public 
about the real position of the road. After many bitter 
fights in the committee between Liberals, warmly de- 
fending the write-offs, and others who were opposed, 
the legislation was enacted after certain amendments 
were made providing that while the write-off could be 
plainly made there must be carried continuously in the 
books an appendix showing the nature and extent of 
the write-off. 





Ontario Probes Motor Transport 


Improved traffic conditions are expected in the com- 
ing year, and it is just possible that as a result of the 
investigation being conducted in Ontario by a_ royal 
commission into the effect of highway traffic upon the 
steam roads a start may be made to provide some sort 
of rate regulation of highway carriers. The people would 
not stand for it last session through the Dominion ma- 
chinery but if may be started by separate provinces. 
What has made some people ask pointed questions about 
the present probe in Ontario by a commission headed by 
Justice Chevrier, a former member of the Dominion 
House, is that while it was in its early stages Premier 
Hepburn of Ontario, possibly because of an impending 
election, made substantial cuts in the license fees for 
truck and passenger automobiles. 
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The New Colonia Hospital Was 
One of the Major Construction 
Projects Completed This Year 
by the National of Mexico 


Mexican Railways’ Traffic at Peak 


Break records in freight and passenger 
business handled and in gross earnings 


HE year 1937 saw new high records established in 
freight and passenger traffic handled and in gross 
earnings on the National of Mexico, which com- 

prises some 78 per cent of the total railway mileage 
in Mexico. The first nine months of 1937 showed an 
increase of $14,996,258 in income over the same period 
of 1936, due principally to better freight and passenger 
business. Expenses also increased, but less rapidly 
than gross earnings, with the result that net earnings 
from railway operations increased $3,901,038. These 
and other figures given are in Mexican dollars, which 
are quoted currently at about 3.6 Mexican dollars for 
one U. S. dollar. 

Gross earnings of the National lines amounted to 
$107,541,245 during the first nine months of 1937, as 
compared with $93,544,987 in the corresponding period 
of 1936, an increase of 14.96 per cent. Operating ex- 
penses rose from $77,106,172 to $87,201,392, or 13.09 
per cent, which brought about an increase in net earn- 
ings of 23.73 per cent. Contributing to the increases in 
revenues, freight earnings rose from $65,469,259 to $75,- 
268,833; passenger earnings from $18,349,256 to $21,- 
388,771; express earnings from $7,944,195 to $8,649,- 
735, and miscellaneous earnings from $1,624,115 to $2,- 


086,015. Baggage earnings declined from $132,317 to 
$125,399, and telegraph earnings from $25,843 to 
$22,490. 


Expenses Increase 


_ The substantial increase in general business resulted 
Ii an increase in expenditures for train crews’ salaries, 
fuel, lubricants, etc. During 1937, the railway entered 
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into contracts with its employees, principally with re- 
gard to salary increases, which will raise the expenses 
still further. Those working on an hour, day, or 26- 
day month basis were awarded a 16 per cent raise, while 
those on a 30-day basis were granted an 8 per cent 
increase, which add approximately $9,000,000 a year 





Table I—Classified Freight Transported, in Tons (Nine Months) 
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to the payrolls. Notwithstanding this, expenses did not 
increase in the same proportion as gross earnings, so that 
in the first nine months of 1937, 16.54 per cent of the 








total revenues remained as net earnings, as compared 
with 11.35 per cent in 1936. Consequently the operating 
ratio was brought down from 82.43 per cent to 81.09 
per cent. 


Government Ownership 


The event of outstanding importance to the National 
Railways occurred on June 23, when the government 
unexpectedly issued a decree expropriating the properties 
of the National of Mexico, in accordance with the ex- 





Table II—Loaded Cars Interchanged 
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propriation law passed a year ago, which provides for 
the indemnification of the owners. Negotiations are 
under way with the stockholders, and it appears that 
an understanding has been reached, as regards valuation 
and the amount to be paid annually to the stockholders 
on the principal and interest, providing for total annual 
payments of $11,000,000, of which $9,000,000 is to be 
applied against interest and $2,000,000 against the debt 
proper. 

The nationalization of the railroads caused dismay 
among the personnel of the railroad at first, as it was 
thought that the rail workers would automatically be- 
come government employees, and that labor contracts 
would be disregarded. However, this restlessness dis- 
appeared after the commissions appointed by the govern- 
ment and by the union had several meetings and sub- 
mitted definite propositions and counter proposals. 

The union is demanding absolute control of the man- 
agement from the financial and operating points of view, 
to which demand the government has presented no ob- 
jection, providing the union will guarantee to meet the 
demands of the stockholders and to take over the ad- 
ministration of the Interoceanic and the Nacional de 
Tehuantepec, which latter lines report a yearly loss of 
$6,500,000, as well as to expend $9,000,000 a year for 
additions and betterments. The government also de- 
mands the right to supervise the operation of the proper- 
ties closely, principally with regard to expenditures. 
Union representatives seem to be willing to accept these 
conditions, with slight revisions, and the different labor 
groups are now being asked to express their positions 
in the matter, looking to the drafting of an agreement 
with the government by January 1. 


Passenger Service 


The increase in passenger traffic led to an increase of 
4.1 per cent in passenger train kilometers run during the 
first ten months of 1937, as compared with the cor- 
responding period of 1936. Many mixed trains were 
converted into straight passenger trains as evidenced by 
the fact that mixed train kilometers were reduced 1.7 
per cent. Local tourist travel has been stimulated by 
the establishment of special week end rates, and by or- 

ganizing periodic excursions at attractive rates. Inter- 
national traffic has also shown a material increase, and 
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a special all-Pullman train, with de luxe equipment, now 
operates weekly between Mexico City and St. Louis. 


Freight Traffic Handled 


The increase in the volume of freight handled is indi- 
cated in Table I. Nineteen commodities show increases 
totaling 1,579,186 tons, while nine classifications show 
decreases totaling 165,478 tons, resulting in a net in- 
crease of 1,413,708 tons in the first nine months of 
1937, as compared with the same period of 1936. The 
increases in mineral and bullion shipments reflect re- 
vived mining activities, while decreases in pulque, liquors 
and wines show the effects of the government's anti- 
alcoholic campaign. 

Table II shows that the number of loaded cars received 
in interchange at border points increased 3,930 during 
the first nine months of 1937, as compared with the 
corresponding period of 1936, while the export loads 
increased by 626 cars. Traffic received inbound at ports 
decreased by 10,901 cars, while exports increased by 
8,171 cars. The unfavorable rate of exchange diminished 
imports and encouraged exports, which explains the 
change in international trade. 


New Equipment 


The National railways purchased 8 Mallet locomotives 
during 1937 of 73,400 Ib. tractive power, costing $928,- 
800 (U. S.), and 10 Hudson type locomotives, 41,300 
Ib. tractive power, costing $862,000 (U. S.), which will 
be delivered early in 1938. These locomotives are all 
standard gage. A total of 1,119 box cars was purchased, 
325 from the Florida East Coast, and the rest built new. 





Table III—Operating Statistics, Ten Months, 1937 


% % 
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The 250 convertible cars for both narrow and standard 
gage have already been received, as well as 269 of the 
standard gage, 100,000-lb. capacity cars. 

Most important among the recently completed con- 
struction projects is the Colonia Hospital, maintained 
with company funds exclusively for the benefit of the 
railway employees, which cost $2,644,587. The building 
is a thoroughly modern structure with all the necessary 
equipment, rated as the best hospital in Latin America 
Another project involved the consolidation of all pas- 
senger traffic other than that of the Inter-Oceanic lines 
in the Buenavista station. This was made possible by 


the reconstruction of this station to serve as a temporary 
structure until the final site for the permanent buildin: 
can be determined. The new facilities include spaciou: 
first and second-class waiting rooms, 
(Continued on page 57) 
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Railway Finances Doa Nose Dive 


Security prices tumble when expenses rise as traffic falls — 
Rate increase needed to prevent further bankruptcies 


By J. G. Lyne 
-Assistant to the Editor 


F there is any truth in the theory currently expounded 
I in Washington that depressions are engendered by 

the gloom of the press, perhaps we just ought to 
skip this review of railway financial trends during 1937. 
The story can be quickly comprehended by a glance at 
the chart at the bottom of this page, which shows the 
Railway Age index of prices of representative railway 
securities. On this chart it will be seen that the average 
of stock prices is now back to where it stood early in 
1935, and that bond prices, according to the index, are 
lower on the average than they have been at any time 
since late in 1933. 

The year did not begin inauspiciously. There was, to 
be sure, a sag in security prices over the year-end 1936- 
37 occasioned by the refusal of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to permit the continuance of the “emer- 
gency” freight surcharges. As traffic volume continued 
to show large increases over the previous year, however, 
earnings prospects improved—and stock and bond prices 


advanced. By the middle of the year, however, the 
traffic increase had largely disappeared—and gross rev- 
enues (because of the reduction in rates at the beginning 
of the year) actually began to fall below those of 1936. 
The earnings outlook was further darkened at this time 
by the coming to a head of the demands of organized 
labor for increases in wages. The rate increase’ case 
which the railroads presented to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission early in the year was long drawn out 
with no decision until October, and the cost of materials 
and supplies advanced—iargely as a result of wage in- 
creases forced on business by widespread militant union- 
ism in the first half of the year. 





Rate Advance Would Change Outlook 


The small rate advance did come through in the fall— 
but by that time traffic had dropped well below 1936 
levels—and its favorable effect on security prices was 
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Chart A—Average Prices of 20 Representative Stocks and 20 Bonds, with Dividends of 20 Railroads on Same Relative Scale 
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slight, and short-lived. In December, however, it ap- 
peared that the traffic decline had ceased to grow, and the 
railways were presenting with great vigor and unanimity 
a rate increase case to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which, if successful, could not fail materially to im- 
prove their prospects. Furthermore in its decision in 
the rate increase case in the fall, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission stated clearly its views favorable 
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Chart B—Fluctuations in Average Prices of Twenty Leading Railroad 
Stocks and Twenty Bonds in 1937 


toward a rate level sufficient at least to maintain railroad 
credit. Its statement was so positive that it is unthink- 
able that some further aid in this direction will not be 
forthcoming. Hence, as the year ends, it is possible to 
look forward to 1938 with considerable hope. 


Equipment Issues Well Received 


Long term financing on a large scale under conditions 
prevailing in the latter part of the year was, of course, 
out of the question. There were only two large issues 
of bonds—both of them early in the year. In the case 
of equipment trust obligations, however, there was more 
activity than there has been for several years. Moreover, 
the market was so eager for these securities that the bulk 
of them were absorbed without public offering—and the 
interest rates persisted at unprecedentedly low levels. 





Comparison of Dividends and Taxes, 1911 to 1936 


Proportion of 
Net Income 


Year Ended Paid in 

June 30 Dividends* Dividends Taxes* 
Ge Sci ci th sisal tg caisson $397,068,724 81 $98,626,848 
ES ree ee ree 339,964,855 85 109,445,407 
Ee ee gee ye eee 322,300,406 66 118,386,859 
Th Ainih Sine dare oUt Wee cae o es endeead 376,098,785 108 135,572,579 
SR rT erry ee 259,809,520 82 133,276,330 
AM Pic gikws hidiv kM ate aa WOK dea 281,936,371 47 145,517,034 
Year Ended 

December 31 

SSE ee ee ee 306,176,937 47 157,113,372 
SDS dike aw oe ee kee ew ee eee Sie 320,395,779 53 213,920,095 
itech ty, wee: 6 beds rte & a ae eRe oe 275,336,547 71 223,175,379 
ed sddUmsecekGenthh Pacew es oe 278,516,908 63 232,601,396 
IS A lata Nae alates Siena aoe a ree Re era ale 271,731,669 63 272,061,453 
at Rikiha ob Gireial ak aie baa alas aie nd 298,511,328 95 275,875,990 
EEE ey ee aeons 271,573,751 73 301,034,923 
ck rk dd ah wal ae dee eA Ee oa 296,127,048 53 331,915,459 
Died Heck ous ue dee e ean ceed eo cea 320,429,767 57 340,336,686 
RY ae teeta a te wees lala waa eer Sa 342,020,885 49 358,516,046 
1926 399 243,963 49 388,922,856 
Ce Bia hiacnie wie the Ube dhe ek ewan 411,581,093 61 376,110,250 
Dis bwanieaseathwaeds ba wok hewn 430,677,138 55 389,432,415 
EN cist ig Ge ser sia 5 OO oe a 490,125,673 55 396,682,634 
0 eee ae eee 497,024,912 95 348,553,953 
Dis &nut® Ae wae ee woh Sah e Welw 4 330,150,873, 245 303,528,099 
eat ania ah ea Ak altars iliac ano ra 92,354,322 def. 275,135,399 
re ee ee pe 95,725,783 def. 249,623,190 
SE ae ee ee re ee oe 133,418,896 def. 239,624,802 
| SEE et Seer yee eee 126,282,306 1675 236,944,985 
MINN asia ahs tk Gull haf ah ay sla aires cn es adore 169,829,290 103 319,752,721 


* Not including switching and terminal companies. 
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This condition did not change as the year drew to a 
close either—one of the lowest interest rates of the en- 
tire year having been achieved on an issue sold under 
competitive bidding on December 21. The company 
making this sale was the Santa Fe, and the interest cost 
of the money was between 1.94 and 1.95 per cent, the 
successful bidders being Evans Stillman & Co., who state 
that this is the lowest cost ever achieved for this type 
of security in their 24 years’ experience in handling such 
issues. In July the Burlington attained a then record 
low cost of 1.96 per cent. 

Even bankrupt carriers found little difficulty in dis- 
posing of equipment obligations at interest rates which, 
while considerably higher than those paid by solvent 
companies, nevertheless were lower even than the sound- 















Status of R.F.C. Loans on November 30, 1937 



















Disbursed Repaid 

Aberdeen & Rockfish ...........-... $127,000.00 $127,000.00 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern........ ae - =—=—sf eee melee 
Ce Er ee era 2,500,000.00 605,367.13 
Ame Arbor CRECHGHS) ooccc cccccesece 634,757.00 434,757.00 
Ashley, Drew & Northern ............ 400,000.00 400,000.00 
Oe CM oe nee crcncsenee 87,110,399.59 12,150,476.59 
Birmingham & Southeastern ......... 41,300.00 41,300.00 
Ye eee Tene 8=——«C ROS 
Dh, (RPE, Scocceceebeess sebecbewee $j. iq4-sigatwaawane 
OE EE ceo ee tress aweee 535,800.24 123,631.97 
Cr Or Ce es ccc ake at ek eens 3,124,319.00 220,691.50 
COMtrAl GF INOW FEISEY occcwcccccecess 464,298.94 464,298.94 
Chetan Clty Wet 6 ciccccccccccvcee 140,000.00 32,000.00 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ........... 5,916,500.00 155,632.18 
Chicago & North Western ........... 46,588,133.00 4,338,000.00 
Chicago Great Western ............... 1,289,000.00 838.00 
Chicago Great Western (Receivers) 150,000.00 16,000.00 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 11,500,000.00 537.50 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 

DEE vascitetecctasd mikwoede se 3,840,000.00 597,000.00 
Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee.... py Dd | re 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific........ ees) fT er 
Cincinnati Union Terminal ........... 8,300,000.00 8,300,000.00 
Colorado & Southern ....cccccccccces 28,925,300.00 1,481,000.00 
he CE eee aaies. eRmmeme! $$ 4 e@ukwemslalaes 
EY MN ascot Gio cit baie a wala nore a- ks 53,500.00 53,500.00 
Denver & Rio Grande Western ....... 8,081,000.00 500,000.00 
Denver & Salt Lake Western.......... 3,182,150.00 71,300.00 
BND niu dk oi OG. aie a emarir emia aa eee mceee ee 16,582,000.00 582,000.00 
DE: <i ckiw de ivoedktebken ee  -gieatacto i gulkeavrare 
Florida East Coast (Receivers) ....... 627,075.00 320,000.00 
Fort Smith & Western (Receivers).... ye ee 
Fort Worth & Denver City ........... B.376,00000 8 —=s_s avivdewecws 





Fredericksburg & Northern ........... 
Gainesville Midland (Receivers) 
eS ore 
Galveston, Houston & Henderson 





1,061,000.00 




















Georgia & Florida (Receivers)........ eS nr 
IE MINING os Gs cererel occ wre-e ee cees 6,000 ,000.00 6,000,000.00 
I OI oo oc cdi Ring a a a alin ae rereeee 13,915.00 13,915.00 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern ............. 520,000.00 520,000.00 
eres rer rere 35,290,000.00 105,000.00 
RE AUER, ois a wg percd' nai gears Saw ies 8,500,000.00 8,500,000.00 
Litchfield & Madison ...............-. 800,000.00 800,000.00 
eee ree 2,550,000.00 2,550,000.00 
Maryland & Pennsylvania ............ 197,000.00 50,000.00 
Meridian & Bigbee River (Trustee).... SO5.000:00 «j= seecescens 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 6,843,082.00 656,367.74 
ND CIE ete wima ma dienrecu-n bere 100,000.00 62,500.00 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .....:ccscccees 2,300,000.00 2,300,000.00 
DE NENG Cccccddeeseenesseewes ye ee ere 
a re 99,200.00 200.00 
St Fe Tree 785,000.00 785,000.00 
Mobile & Ohio (Receivers) .......... 1,070,599.00 570,599.00 
Murfreesboro-Nashville ..............- Ce = =—Ssé#“ idee wes 
me fe ee rere 27,499,000.00 27,499,000.00 





New York, Chicago & St. Louis ...... 
New York, New Haven & Hartford.... 


18,200,000.00 
7,699,778.34 


18,200,000.00 
175,102.07 



































SESS Ge ar 28,900,000.00 28,900,000.00 
NN oe cca ainaigns wewne.wee ous 3,000,000.00 3,000,000.00 
a... By Rr ree 17,000.00 10,500.00 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia .......... 4,475,207.00 750,000.00 
Puget Sound & Cascade ............- 300,000.00 300,000.00 
St. Louwis-San Francisco ............. 7,995,175.00 2,805,175.00 
St. Louis-Southwestern ............... 18,672,250.00 18,672,250.00 
Salt Lake & Utah (Receivers) ........ yO 
Oe re ene 162,600.00 162,600.00 
EE POI a. 6 race onacery ania 6 «Gln i a 22.000,000.00 22,000,000.00 
ID: 3 hark wish Sein ree dice aneS6.0 kok 19,610,000.00 2,257.460.00 
a ee ar er re ere 100,000.00 100,000.00 
a ee 5,147,700.00 147,700.00 
Se Ce I ice cccc 6  Geeeeewens jj. 4§=<d@hacwleeee 
i. ee, re earn 700,000.00 700,000.00 
"OEEE SOW MOONE oicccscccccesves 30,000.00 30,000.00 
IN on ewe we eaeur nwa ee omeaases 39,000.00 39,000.00 
oo Oe EG-750.50e00 8 «ss ibwaweaneee 
a ee ere ere 4,366,000.00 1,403,000.00 
Wichita Falls & Southern ............ 400,000.00 100,000.00 
Wrightsville & Tennille .............. 22,525.00 22,525.00 

Co a en WE $181,203,224.62 
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est companies have had to pay for equipment money in no large-scale changes during the year in the dividend 
times past. status of most companies. Quite likely the aggregate 

Only a mere handful of the railroads are paying divi- of dividends paid may prove to have exceeded that of 
dends, even on their preferred issues—and there were 1936. (This is not indicated by the chart on the first 














Major Issues of Bonds Sold in 1937 
Int. Soldto Banker Offered to Public 


Rate 

Issue Maturity Amount % Price Cost Price Cost 
Ceastten National, Suar.. ..6.icccscceve see one sae $15,500,000 2% ..... are 99.125 To) 4. ig Ora Walkie baw eee we nT 
Canadian National, guar. occicsccdsvccesccewe - 1952 ZO00G 000 3 vesce on 99.5 Se ee oe wale aeaie newer $10Gret 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, coll. trst. notes. 1937-46 7,000,000 2% ..... CS. on te Prudential Ins. Co. | 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, ser. C .......... 1937 1,800,000 3 Par! oe deans 0.80 Stone & Webster and Blodgett, et. al. 
Denver & Rio Grande Western, ser. D ......... 1939 3,200,000 Par! Pee ae i eee eine saealnenae 64 sees 
Great TIGRUCED, GON. MEG. oss casicccseceees cae Loe 50,000,000 323 9514 5 re 97% 3.89 Morgan, Stanley & Co., et. al 
Indianapolis Union, ref. & imp. mtg., MP aseeaecke 1986 3,150,000 3% 98.078 3.58 99 ae Halsey, Stuart & Co., et. al 
Kansas Oklahoma & Gulf, Ist mtg. ........ece0e 1978 aer.ceu «6§ —- fwewns sets 10434 4.72 Stroud & Co. — 
Penney COMA, CONG. GED. 6.05.0 6innccins esses eviews 1952 52,670,000 3% () Gr -weaen ante Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 
Toledo, Peoria & Western, Ist mtg. ......eeeee- - 1967 1,600,000 4 99.5 ee 102 ae W. E. Hutton & Co. 
Union "Terminal, Ge SED (oie kc ube c wearin ee eames 1967 5,000,000 33% 106.15 3.42 108.15 aye Lazard Freres & Co., et. al 


1 Premien of'$265 paid by banker for all of both issues. 
* Issue offered to stockholders. Underwriter’s fee 1% per cent on entire issue plus 34 per cent on all notes not taken by stockholders 


Principal Equipment Trust Issues Sold in 1937 





Sold to Banker Offered to 
Int. — “A —~ Public to : 

Road Maturity Amount Rate % Price Cost Yield % Purchase 
Aisbamia Great Seathern ..cccccicccccaveesccc 1938-52 $3,825,000 2% 97.628 3.1 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.........0..0... 1938-47 3,900,000 2% 101.57+ seein Evans, Stillman & Co. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe............ceee 1938-52 13,800,000 2% 100.353 29 Prudential Ins. Co. _ 
Pe OE PONE. wo ae 6k so oc oe cenleew eeu 1938-52 3,900,000 2% 97.02 3.21 Brown, Harriman & Co 
IN RY ON oo ccs vce dave reewaine Obese cies 1938-47 7,500,000 2% 96.788 3-499 sede Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
SNE TS EIS onic ec. casine eww eeeuwees 1938-47 6,700,000 2% 99.789 2.31 0.75-2.50 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
oe eee 1938-47 1,300, ,000 23% 101.033 2.55 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
ITO WANN oo ck ia co-oinicivee e pce preveipiatdmaic 1938-47 1,400, "000 4 102.444 3.63 aes Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
RII OUND 0 50S icce: sia ereie'ewiaje wre Sere wo.etare 1938-47 4.000.000 2 99.07+ 2.168 0.75-2.40 F. S. Mosely & Co., et al 
Chicage & North Western: ........00ccccccsee 1938-47 4,460,000 2% 95.373 3.43 hee Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ............2-. 1938-47 3,650,000 2% 100.277 2.445 Salomon Bros. & H , et ab. 
Crean Great Western. ons ick ecccssccceccwens 1937-47 1,500,000 3% 100.135 3.47 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific........ 1938-52 1,920,000 33% 102.444 3.39 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific........ 1938-52 2,655,000 3% 100.06+ 3.241 ‘ N. W. Mut. Life Ins. Co. 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific ..........ee0e. 1937-47 2,400,000 3% 100.539 3.38 Lehman Bros., et a 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific...... 1938-52 6,810,000 2% 96.678 2.98 use Salomon Bros. & Hu et al. 
RR ecg, 1938-52 1,815,000 2% 97.777 2.6 0.75-2.85 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Denver & Rio Grande Western ............0. 1938-52 2,175,000 3% 97.46+ 3.619 hes Freeman & Co. 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton ...............20-. 1938-47 2,000,000 23% 98.29+ 32 Se Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern .............00. 1938-52 3,780,000 2% 101.056 2.36 meee Prudential Ins. Co. 
igen, pomet & Eastern .......cccsccescvcccccs 1938-52 2,250,000 2% 100.702 2.414 calc Prudential Ins. Co 
Cerone Prortnere, Ser. © occcsccsccvercensees 1938-47 4,650,000 a 98.597 23 ext Evans, Stillman & Co 
a are ee 1937-52 7,050,000 3 98.277 3.26 0.75-3.45 First Boston Corp., et al 
Kansas City Southern, Ser. F ........cccc0e. 1938-52 3,195,000 3 105.08+ vata ae Brown. Harriman & Co.! 
Lehigh & New England, SS eee ee 1938-47 "250,000 3 102.962 2.4 ; E. H. Rollins & Sons 
Louisiana & Arkansas, Ser. A ...........200- 1937-47 400,000 3 99.935 3.01 § Comm]. Nat. Bank 
Louisiana & Arkansas, Ser. B ........-...00. 1938-47 75,000 3 98.304 3.35 ) Shreveport 
Louisville & Nashville ...................... 1938-52 4,950,000 24% 98.53 2.484 eerie Wood, Struthers & Co. 
BESOOGUPI- MANES TOROS on ec osc si ccescvceweees 1938-52 3,750,000 2u% 98.827 2.68 0.875-2.95 Evans, Stillman & Co., et al 
Missouri Pacihe, Ser. BB .......04.00ccseecss 1938-52 4,260,000 3% 100.15+ 3.48 hee Freeman & Co. 
Sf RED rs eee ees Teme eae 1938-47 700,000 2u 101.29 2.25 Re Prudential Ins. Co. 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis, Ser. C..... 1938-52 840,000 2% 96.399 2.764 0.90-3.00 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
ee 8 aaa ee aa eee 1938-52 4,290,000 2% 96.04 2.82 0.90-3.20 Evans, Stillman & Co., et al. 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis ........000008 1938-47 2,330,000 2% 98.391 2.57 eter Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford .......... 1938-47 1,660,000 3 98.517 3.304 Pee Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
POCO NI io casi ers. eecw'e sor eeerecasees 1938-47 6,490,000 234 100.64+ 2.62 1.10-2.90 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
PemmneNeeee, Se TE i in cids ceccencccceoseev 1938-52 7,740,000 2% 98.379 2.99 1.10-3.15 Brown, Harriman & Co., et al. 
We RINE, ooo arse essa visinreoeiewiecgccoe 1938-47 1,940,000 234 97.531 3.198 1.30-3.40 Brown, Harriman & Co., et al. 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia ................. 1938-47 260,000 2% 94.77 3.4 satets A. G. Becker & Co. 
seanoard Air Line, Ser. FF ... 0.000 siccccees 1937-47 2,500,000 3% 97.72 4, _ Prudential Ins. Co. 
aT fae cas te a calc an caw, band giz are 1938-52 11,220,000 2% 97.377 2.66 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle ...............-- 1938-47 1,200,000 2% 102.222 a3 Bere Paine, Webber & Co., et al. 
Texas & WN, IS EE hin eibicicdadiewned dames 1938-52 1,275,000 2% 100.434 2.703 0.85-3.00 F. S. Moseley & Co. 
MMR ReMi tre ea ein gaara ee tee aaesieies 1938-51 2,380,000 2% 99.416 2.61 —— 1st Natl. Bank of Pgh., et al. 
Widen Paeihic, Set. Foi. c.. ccc cc ccawacuseses 1938-52 10,410,000 2% 101.133 2.588 0.80-2.81 Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, et al. 
I, acc scicecarsicnsiarcsa. ecv.ew.oraarsieiviwlere 1938-52 2,320,000 3 100.34+ 2.97 eae Prudential Ins. Co. 
fo, Re ree etn ne reee te 1937-47 1,200,000 3% Par ? 3.497 Ist Natl. Bank of Mpls 

1 Purchased $1,278,000 of the issue. 
? Plus premium of $200 for the entire issue. 
Railway Securities Sold to Public in 1916 and 1920 to 1937 
Total R.R. Total all Per Cent R.R. 

Year Bonds Notes Stock financing financing to total 
BR din wedi aates aa wk es $229,000,000 $126,000,000 $16,000,000 $371,000,000 $1,864,000,000 19.9 
aoe a Faire Oe ERE Dae ee 194,583,000 193,840,000 3,737,000 392,160,000 3,324,922,000 12.3 
WORE Se tare nan eG on oh oe eased iatalc 455,125,000 202,928,300 27,222,500 685,275,800 2,780,874,000 4 .¢ 
I ie Aes eer OE a tare ee pa 299,025,800 288,936,500 27,068,100 615,030,400 3,200,176,000 19,2 
Ln. OE ee Rea a ee 165,956,000 354,720,500 59,140,850 579,817,350 3,602,704,000 16.4 
RN or co areca isie kore Skee Clears 620,347,000 351,276,200 11,000,000 982,623,200 4,185,590,000 23.5 
“ie io hf SG aia Pa a pl og Mn aE tS 374,020,500 151,753,740 30,934,430 556,708,670 5.234,992,000 10.6 
CL IRE Re CEST aan She eet eae 241,954,000 172,477,000 41,577,200 456,008,200 5,746,354,000 7.9 
oc, ae ede ee eae 686,939,500 89,184,600 210,596,900 986,721,000 7,830,641,000 12.¢ 
a er ea eee 525,719,000 79.911, 000 187,369,100 792,999,100 8,473,880,000 ) 
oer eke Gt oop eee ce te 9 aire oe 418,984,000 180,322,000 275,269,240 874,575,240 11,007 ,170,000 7S 
Bee easier atk cat wictaeawie ae ve nrekin eee a ES 800,694,000 142,168,000 63,805,600 1,006,667 ,600 5,920,498,000 174 
ON ice cape giant ieiara Sy Doe iene EGS chk 453,824,000 1OS;209,000, 2 htwncereierens 559,033,000 2,730,082,000 20.5 
RA RA Sey ree tater Nalt se tae parte eee 11.827,000 Hiskeee # i checnedus 24,952,000 684,806,000 3.6 
DORR oat eee ae ees ieeeeee = =——i(“i=‘fwwigvarmnaare «-«»-—s=—=<(ié merits 12,000,000 335,812,000 3.6 
Rech. op cpero hia. oak aoa ie Siar ee ar Ka 172.074.000 7°O6C 000  swetrcnes 243,142,000 618,627,000 39.3 
RM a See ecese-s hawt are esis wie cioniecaaie 107,746,000 Si.ageeee 00tsti‘“‘—*‘C mT Wg 165,118,000 2 hog 093,550 7.6 
RUS Seater c raha aicr care serene nioterstectewie ce ahe 592,254.000 77300000 = -viewseceis 669,834,000 4,061,901,025 16.5 
res Ae bie Reacts A rie 60.547.000 95,820,000 i = neviewee 156,367,000 i, 557,855, 702 10.0 


- “1 Months Total as compiled by Dow Jones & Co. 








page of this article, which shows a decline in dividend 
payments in 1937 on the stocks of companies which are 
included in the Railway Age index of stock prices. How- 
ever, on this chart the 1936 total was boosted somewhat 
by the inclusion in that year of a stock dividend by one 
of the companies, which did not recur in 1937.) 
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Dividend Changes 


Some of the more noteworthy changes in dividend 
status which occurred during the year are noted in the 
following : 


The Alabama Great Southern in November declared extra 








Trusteeships Established in 1937 


Funded Debt Capital Stock 





Name of Road Mileage Outstanding Outstanding 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic... 549 $23,000,000 $22,000,000 

BN Oe re 44 1,598,675 1,500,000 
Missouri Pacific :* 

Asphalt DL wevhescsaueoous eee 18 None 20,000 

Colee BS BOD co vcdccevecssocs oc 1,699,000 10,000 

Chester & Mount Vernon....... ae 250,000 250,000 

Fort Smith Suburban .......... ons None 46,600 

Marion & Eastern ..........+:. a None 50,000 

Natchez & Southern .......... 3 None 250, "000 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico:* 

pa"? 7.” eee 32 200,000 75,000 
Houston & Brazos Valley..... 43 1,000,000 422,000 
International-Great Northern :* 

Austin Dam Suburban... ... None 100,000 
New Iberia & Northern...... 113 2,000,000 1,000,000 

Iberia, St. Mary & Eastern wi 1,000,000 5,000 
Orange & Northwestern...... bo 1,066,947 35,000 
San Antonio Southern........ 5 None 250,000 
San Benito & Rio Grande Valley 128 953,735 70,000 
BE GEE bkecererce re cteus 53 384,000 250,000 

Pee) GE EE dicccccsceccccs 21 None 22,000 
New York, New Haven & Hartford :* 

Providence, Warren & Bristol.. None 874,600 
New York, Ontario & Western..:. 577 28,780,000 58,116,983 
New York, Susquehanna & Western 143 12,545,908» 25,781, _ 

Wilkes-Barre Hastert®...ccces SS Weer " ~ pasees 
Oregon, Pacific & Eastern........ 23 330,000 200,250 

z 
Total 23 companies .......... 1,937 $74,808,265 $111,328,596 


* Name inserted to show corporate relationship. 
> Includes $4,305,640 funded debt matured unpaid. 
© Controlled by N.Y.S.&W. through ownership of all of its capital stock. 


Foreclosure Sales in 1937 


Funded Debt Capital Stock 





Name of Road Mileage Outstanding Outstanding 
Jacksonville & Havana* ...... 60 $ 300,000 $ 160,810 
Sierra Railway Company of 

GEE. Secnceoeserstocvees 119 1,747,000 3,248,000 

Total two companies ....... 179 $2,047,000 $3,408,810 


* Operations discontinued on October 9. 


Mileage in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees 


(Figures to 1936, Inclusive, from I. C. C. Statistics for Year Ended 
December 31, 1936. Figures for 1937 Compiled by Railway Age.) 


Miles of road Net change No. of roads in 

operated by during year charge of receiv- 

receivers or trustees in miles of ers or trustees 

Year ended at close of year road operated at close of year 
Fame 30 1604. c<c00 ea 192 
aa 37, 856 —2,963 169 
ee 30.475 —7,380 151 
Je i 18,862 -11,614 128 
Ae 12,745 —6,117 94 
RS er nae 9,853 —2,892 71 
, eer 4,178 —5,675 52 
| eee en 2,497 -1,681 45 
aes ° 1,475 -1,022 27 
Dcdckacdeneeneeoe 1,185 -290 27 
A peers are 1,323 +138 28 
a Labaney 796 —527 26 
ere 3,971 +3,176 34 
3,926 —45 29 
Seon 9,529 +5,603 52 
,, SSeS 10,530 +1,001 44 
eer 5,257 -—5,273 39 
ae ene 4,593 -664 39 
eee 9,786 +5,193 44 
ee 16,286 +6,500 49 
 , See ee 18,608 +2,322 68 
.,, Seas 30,223 +11,615 85 
SE ae eae 37,353 +7,130 94 
[a | 34,804 —2,550* 80 
ee wanna 17,376 -17,428 82 
See ‘ 19,208 +1,832 74 
ea 16,590 —2,618 65 
a, ae 16,290 -300 61 
ee ° 13,512 -—2,778 68 
EE ere 15,259 +1,747 64 
_ , SE RERA Eee 12,623 —2,636 64 
SE ere 8,105 —4,518 61 
DN itns ©-<aeumeuueee 18,687 +10,582 53 
canna mee eanis 17,632 -1,055 45 
eae 16, 752 +880 40 
See 5,256 —11,496 33 
er ee 5,703 +447 29 
ee sictbastada 9,486 +3,783 30 
, ere 12,970 +3,484 45 
.., See — 22,545 +9,575 55 
reer 41,698 +19,153 78 
ea e 42,168 +470 80 
err re 68,345 +26,177 87 
Sere 69,712 +1,367 91 
PER ea eer 72,009 +2,297 105 


* Represents decrease for six months. 


Summary of Railroad Receiverships or Trusteeships and Foreclosure Sales, 1876 to 1937 


SuMMARY OF 
FORECLOSURE SALES 
= Ss 


Roaps PLAcEeD IN RECEIVERSHIP 
OR TRUSTEESHIP 
= 





= —_ = ‘ 
Number Bonds Number Bonds 

Year of roads Miles and stocks ofroads Miles and stocks 

1876... 42 6,662  $467,000,000 30 3,840  $217,848,000 
BOF? cee 38 3,637 220,294,000 54 3,875 198,984,000 
ae 27 2,320 92,385,000 48 3,906 311,631,000 
1879... 12 1,102 39,367,000 65 4,909 243,288,000 
1880... 13 885 140,265,000 31 3,775 263,882,000 
1881... 5 110 3,742,000 29 2,617 137,923,000 
1882... 12 912 39,074,000 16 867 65,426,000 
1883... 11 1,990 108,470,000 18 1,354 47,100,000 
1884... 37 11,038 714,755,000 15 "710 23,504,000 
1885... 44 8,836 385,460,000 22 3,156 278,394,000 
1886. we 13 1,799 70,346,000 45 7,687 374,109,000 
9 1,046 90,318,000 31 5,478 328,181,000 
1888... 22 3,270 186,814,000 19 1,596 64,555,000 
1889... 22 3,803 99,664,000 25 2,930 137,815,000 
1890... 26 2'963 105,007,000 29 . 3,825 182,495,000 
1891... 26 2,159 84,479,000 21 3,223 169,069,000 
1892, ne 36 10,508 357,692,000 28 1,922 95,898,000 
1893, ee 74 29,340 1,781,046,000 25 1,613 79,924,000 
1894, - 38 7,025 395,791,000 42 5,643 318,999,000 
1895... 31 4,089 369,075,000 52 12'831 761,791,000 
1896. ke 34 5,441 275,597,000 58 13,730 1,150,377,000 
1897, ee 18 1,537 92,909,000 42 6,675 517,680,000 
1898... 18 2,069 138,701,000 47 6,054 252,910,000 
1899... 10 1,019 52,285,000 32 4,294 267,534,000 
1900... 16 1,165 78,234,000 24 3,47 190,374,000 
1901. at 4 73 1,627,000 17 1,139 85,808,000 
aS 02. ee 5 278 5,835,000 20 693 39,788,000 
1903... 9 229 18,823,000 13 555 15,885,000 
1904... 8 744 36.069.000 13 524 28,266,000 
1905... 10 3,593 176,321,000 6 679 20,307,000 


SUMMARY OF 
ForECLOSURE SALES 


Roaps PLAcepD In RECEIVERSHIP 
oR TRUSTEESHIP 
ne 





ae ae. es 

Number Bonds Number Bonds fe 
Year of roads Miles and stocks ofroads Miles and stocks 
1906 6 204 $55,042,000 8 262 $10,400,000 
1907 7 317 13,585,000 6 114 13,777,000 
1908 24 8,009 596,359,000 3 138 2,547,000 
1909 5 859 78,095,000 12 2,629 250,033,000 
1910. 7 735 51,427,500 17 1,100 93,660,109 
1911.. 5 2,606 210,606,882 13 1,386 40,741,543 
1912.. 13 3,784 182,112,497 12 661 25,910,990 
1913.. 17 9,020 477,780,820 6 1,159 86,163,850 
1914.. 22 4,222 199,571,446 9 1,470 83,189,50 0 
1915.. 12 20,143 1,070,808,628 11 3,914 285,258,782 
1916 9 4,439 208,159,689 26 8,355 703,444,855 
1917 19 2,486 61,169,962 20 10,963 557,846,348 
1918, 8 3,519 242,090,800 11 763 24,735,187 
1919 7 244 11,886,779 8 459 15.479.587 
1920 10 541 21,620,150 7 380 7,676,200 
1921.. 14 1,744 63,872,113 11 4,173 306,123,942 
1922.. 12 4,330 329,114,860 15 6,151 299,491,646 
1923.. 10 2,218 87,913,581 8 637 14,622,900 
1924... il 920 30,223,372 14 3,992 269,251,08- 
> 6 11,368 680,422,080 6 638 9,965,000 
1926 6 88 2,821,400 12 12,852 626,662,708 
927. 6 924 45,236,674 5 142 4,254,00 
1928... 1 19 529,0Q0 + 209 6,393,25 
1929... 3 634 30,981,391 5 562 20,715,0€ 
a ae 4,752 277,323,994 2 1,048 124,668,50 
3 19 5,195 432,151,526 2 102 993,86 
(> oo 13 11,817 626,577,314 8 394 8,575,178 
ae 18 21,222 1,229,678,183 2 298 16,133,001 
1934 1 81 460,000 2 40 1,598.60! 
1935... 16 29,018 2,182,979,167 5 436 9,146,80') 
1936... a 8 43,026,400 3 122 7,507,961 
TOT ies 23 1,937 186,136,861 2 179 5,.455,81 


' 
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Railroads in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees on December 31, 1937 


(For explanation of data bearing symbols see column headed ‘“‘Remarks’”’) 


Mileage Mileage 
operated owned 


Road 
\kron, Canton & Youngstown.......... 171 

Northern Ohio ...cccocccccccccces ae ioe 
\labama & Western Florida........... 38 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern....... ‘ 218 
California & Oregon Coast........++0+- 15 
Centyal GF Georgia «.crcccccvccceccee 1927 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois....... waves 931 
Chicago & North Western.........-+.. 8400 
Chicago, Attica & Southern............ 155 
Chicago Great Western .......e-ceeeee 1505 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. .... 575 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 11,117 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific........ 7512 

Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf........ 627 

Choctaw, Oklahoma & Gulf.......... 

EE, TORRE victd ase weccceeseeus 15 

Rock Island & Dardanelle........... ee 

Rock Island, Arkansas & Louisiana.. 

Rock Island Memphis Terminal...... 

Rock Island Omaha Terminal........ 

Rock Island, Stuttgart & Southern... 

St. Paul & Kansas City Short Line.. 
Chicago, Springfield & St. Louis........ 87 
CI og cintaa sce wn vane see 23 
Denver & Rio Grande Western........ 2581 

Denver & Salt Lake Western........ re 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic........ 549 

ee eer ree ei 44 
ere ee 685 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville....... 62 
Fort Smith and Western.........sccece 250 
Gainesville Midland. ....ccccsecccacces 74 
Cone GB PN. ona 660 6d 66 seeees 409 
Georgia, Southwestern & Gulf......... 36 

FR Te ED koe o6 0 ee ie iewines anc 
Louisiana & Northwest ............... 99 
Se ree 52 
Meridian & Bigbee River.............. 51 

Minneapolis & St. Louis............ 1528 
Bo a ern 7174 

RR ee eee 18 

Boonville, St. Louis & Southern...... as 

CO INE ois bo ics nolo ieov-cie on 

*hester & Mount Vernon............ ai 

Fort Smith Suburban .............. go% 

MN NE. 8, ov cknt brace noses Pen 

ee 193 

Missouri Pacific R. R. Corp. in Neb.. ons 

Natehes & Sauthern .. <6... cceccsces 3 

New Orleans, Texas & Mexico...... 191 

Mamet BGG a 6oivc hiv ieseccces 32 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western.. 146 


Houston, North Shore 


19 
152 


19 

215 

15 
1459* 


813 
8263 


140 


995 
542 
10,039 


5253 
635 


910 


14 
376 


0.04 


21 


79 


22 


2286 


38 
447 


679 


58 
197 


72 


173 
32 
84 
27 


Date of 
receivership 
or trusteeship 
Apr. 3, 1933 
Apr. 3, 1933 


Nov. 28, 1936 
Dec. 14, 1934 
Feb. 19, 1925 
Dec. 19, 1932 


Sept. 15, 1933 
June 28, 1935 


Aug. 4, 1931 


Mar. 1, 1935 
Dec. 30, 1933 
June 29, 1935 


June 7, 1933 
Oct. 24, 1933 


Oct. 24, 1933 
Oct. 24, 1933 


Oct. 24, 1933 
Aug. 28, 1933 


Oct. 24, 1933 
Oct. 24, 1933 
Oct. 24, 1933 
Aug. 28, 1933 


Jan. 24, 1930 


July 1, 1931 


Nov. 1,1935 


Nov. 1, 1935 
Jan. 1, 1937 

June, 1, 1937 
Sept. 1, 1931 


Apr. 20, 1933 
June 1, 1931 


Feb. 15, 1921 


Oct. 19,1929 


Jan. 2, 1933 
Jan. 2, 1933 
Apr. 1, 1935 
Aug. 2, 1933 
June 15, 1933 
July 26, 1923 
July 1, 1933 
Dec. 1, 1937 
June 1, 1936 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
July 1, 1933 
July 1, 1933 
Dec. 1,1937 
July 1, 1933 
Dec. 1,1937 
July 1, 1933 


July 1, 1933 - 


Funded debt 
outstanding 
$3,550,000 

3,300,000* 


None 
3,632,289 
528,199 
53,722,000 


33,587,036 
305,845,000* 


441,200 


36,069,000 
26,071,000 
438,245,789 


278,548,350 
16,583,000* 


14,436,000* 


1,944,000* 


100,000* 
15,315,600* 


1,300,000* 
906,000* 
180,000* 

27,812,675* 


500,000 


None 


114,585,000 


None 
23,000,000 
1,598,675 
57,000,000 


6,146,000 
$5,244,000 


949,285 


7,446,000 


76,800 
400,000 
2,169,000 
200,000 
500,000 
43,366,051 
385,205,500 
None 
250,000 
1,699,000 
250,000 
None 
None 
2,737,500 
12,735,500 
None 
42,970,000 
200,000 
2,057,825 
850,000 


Capital stock 


outstanding 


$1,500,000 
4,230,000 


153,200 
3,916,560 
350,000 
20,000,000 


45,891,400 
180,835,200 


2,294,452* 


91,282,900 
15,488,300 
224,436,899* 


128,892,512 
637,000* 


15,827,500** 


500,000** 


100,000* 
1,768,000** 


1,000* 

10,000* 

300,000* 
50,000** 


204,960 


None 


78,903,140* 


3,631,000 
22,000,000 
1,500,000 
37,500,000 


3,000,000 
1,248,000* 


550,000 


13,382,441* 


14,700 
350,000 
2,300,000 
100,000 
300,000 
25,792,000 
154,639,600 
20,000 
250,000 
10,000 
250,000 
46,600 
50,000 
2,250,000 
4,000,000 
250.000 
14,832,900 
75,000 
85,000 
100,000 


Table Continued on Following Page 


Total old 
company 

securities 
$5,408,000 

7,530,000 


158,700 
7,700,349 
903,199 
77,234,000 


81,125,436 
507,225,890* 


2,735,652 


131,899,643 
42,028,920 
695,654,2067 


440,815,612 
17,220,000 


30,263,500 


2,444,000 


200,000 
17,083,600 


1,301,000 
916,000 
480,000 

27,862,675 


704,960 


203,448,140 


3,631,000 
45,000,000 

3,098,675 
97,127,075* 


9,187,068 
6,719,434 


1,499,285 


21,853,441 


91,500 
750,000 
4,469,000 
300,000 
1,810,000 
70,479,419 
554,927,100 
20,000 
500,000 
1,709,000 
500,000 
46,600 
50,000 
4,987,500 
16,735,500 
250,000 
57,802,900 
275,000 
2,142,825 
950,000 


Remarks 


*Includes $800,000 General Mort- 
gage bonds held by Akron, Can- 
ton & Youngstown. 


*Includes 58 miles leased to Sea- 
board Air Lines. 


*Includes $18,820,000 funded debt 
matured and unpaid. “Total old 
company securities” also includ 
$3,000 equipment trust oblig 
tions matured and not presented. 


des 






iga- 


*Capital stock represented by 
10,000 shares of no par value. 
*Capital stock includes 1,174,060 
shares common of no p wed value. 
fIncludes $6,432,800 juipment 
trust certificates mature d unpaid, 
or. owned by C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
“Includes $5,501 Re geen by the 

I. & P. . 
I. & P. Ry. 


“A pode by @ R 


*Includes $1,014,000 fot by the 
i ie Se gD Ry. 


“= owned by C, R. . & P. Ry. 


= owned by C. R. I. & P. Ry. 

Sachets $3,862, rs owned by C. 
Rm. 1. & P. Ry. 

ae owned by iy R. Lo BB. 

*All owned by C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
Co. 

*All owned by C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
Co. 

a owned by C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
*Includes $17,828,500 owned by the 
I. & P. Ry. ‘2 
**All owned by C. R. I. & P. Ry. 


This road was sold at foreclosure 
sale on June 25, 1931, but the 
receiver is still operating the 
property. 

Obligations and indebtedness pur- 
suant to trustee’s sale of fore- 
closure and receivership, $25,- 
170.57. Following trustee’s fore- 
closure sale on Sept. 30, 1932, 
receiver was discharged and re- 
appointed during the redemption 
period for the bond holders. 

*Capital stock includes 300,000 
shares common of no par value. 


*Includes $627,075 receiver’s cer- 
tificates issued nominally as col- 
lateral for an R. F. C. loan. 


*Capital stock represented by 62,- 
400 shares of no par value. 
1929, p. 


i] 
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*Capital stock includes 100,000 
shares common of no par value. 
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Railroads in the Hands of Receivers or Trustees on December 31, 1937 


Mileage 
Road operated 
Missouri Pacific Lines Continued 
Houston & Brazos Valley 
International-Great Northern 
Austin Dam & Suburban 
New Iberia & Northern 
Iberia, St. Mary & Eastern 
Orange & Northwestern 
St. Louis, Brownsville 
San Antonio Southern 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf 
San Benito & Rio Grande Valley 
Sugar Land 
Rio Grande 
Mobile & Ohio 


Narragansett Pier 
Nevada Copper Belt 


New York, New Haven & Hartford.... 2034 


Hartford & Connecticut Western 
Old Colony 


Providence, Warren & Bristol 
New York, Ontario & Western 
New York, Susquehanna & Western.... 


Wilkes-Barre 


Norfolk Southern 

Oregon, Pacific & Eastern 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern 
Rio Grande Southern 

St. Louis-San Francisco 

St. Louis Southwestern 


& Eastern 


1011 


St. 696 

te ‘le, North & South Texas... ee 
Santa Fe, San Juan & Northern ener 
Savannah & Atlanta 145 


Seaboard Air Line 4308 


Chesterfield & Lancaster 33 
East & West Coast 
Florida, Western & Northern 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama 
Raleigh & Charleston 
Seaboard-All Florida 

Shelby Northwestern 

Spokane International 
Coeur D’Alene & Pend D’Oreille 

Tallulah Falls 

Wabash 


Ann Arbor 


Waco, Beaumont, 


Western Pacific 
Wichita Northwestern 
Wilmington, Brunswick 
Wisconsin Central 


Yosemite Valley 
Yreka Western 


& Southern.... 


Mileage 
owned 


41 Apr. 2, 1925 
1248 


750 


661 
33 


32 
142 
3329* 


Side track 
aac 233 


Continued from Preceding Page 


Date ot : 
receivership Funded debt 


p Capital stock 
of trusteeship outstanding 


outstanding 


Dec. 1, 1937 
July 1, 1933 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
July 1, 1933 
Dec. 1, 1937 
July 1, 1933 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
Dec. 1, 1937 
June 3, 1932 


1,000,000 
45,750,000 
None 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,066,947 
12,913,342 
None 
4,413,000 
953,735 
384,000 
None 
31,022,740 


422,000 
7,500,000 
100,000 
1,000,000 
5,000 
35,000 
500,000 
250,000 
280,000 
70,000 
250,000 
22,000 
6,007,200 


None 
622,000 
242,849,672* 


31, 1936 133,800 
No value 


206,155,300 


Jan. 
Oct. 23, 1935 


July 31, 1936 
June 3, 1936 


700,000* 
14,348,000* 


967,000 


Feb. 13, 1937 
May 20, 1937 
June 1, 1937 


None 
80,000 


Sept. 25, 1937 


July 28, 1932 
Dec. 3, 1937 
Aug. 1, 1905 
Dec. 16, 1929 
Nov. 1, 1932 
Dec. 12, 1935 


16,000,000 
200,250 
15,000,000 
4,510,000 
114,589,791 
37,079,700 


15,401,000 
330,000 
14,655,600 
4,509,000 
268,098,767 
32,233,000* 


Dec. 17,1935 1,085,000 150,000* 


Dec. 12, 1935 
Dec. 17, 1935 
Oct. 14, 1931 
Mar. 4, 1921* 


Dec. 23, 1930 


15,472,500 
2,423,000 
500,057 


3,365,870 2,250,000 


151,731,740** 85,110,662 


Apr. 14, 1931 
Feb. 2, 1931 
Feb. 2, 1931 
Nov. 7, 1931 
May 1, 1931 
Feb. 2, 1931 
Sept. 15,1932 
Aug. 28, 1933 
Aug. 30, 1933 
June 24, 1923 
Dec. 5 1931 


253,000* 
624,333 
14,999,000 
1,750,000 
550,000 
17,881,667 


122,323,526 138,120,767 


Dec. 4, 1933 9,164,541 7,250,000 


Feb. 8, 1930 


Aug. 2, 1935 
Nov. 10, 1922 
Mar. 17, 1933 
Dec. 2, 1932 


330,000 
49,290,100 


1,113,000 


75,800,000 
1,690,000 
165,000 
27,392,200 


1,642,843 
None 


43, 928, 000* 


Dec. 22, 1936 
Sept. 16, 1935 


2,318,000 
None 


2,750,000* 
138,300* 


‘Total old 
company 
securities 


1,422,000 
54,219,000 
100,000 
3,000,000 
1,005,000 
1,101,947 
14,105,342 
250,000 
4,693,000 
1,023,735 
634,000 
22,000 
39,308,940* 


133,800 
622,000 
477,593,419 


32,159,000 
530.250 
31,700,050 
9,065,000 
391,478,558 
74,769,700 


235,000 


6,235,870 


266,817 ,946** 


753,000 
889,753 


15,170,719 ° 


3,760,678 


289,435 ,687¢ 


16,614,541* 


1,515,734* 


140,109,673 
2,115,750 
258.750 
75,150,200 


3,960,843 
17,837 


*Includes 


Remarks 


*Includes $500,000 receiver’s cer- 
tificates which are security for 
an R. F. C. loan. 


include company _hold- 
ings or funded debt of the com- 
pany pledged, nor any funded 
debt matured unpaid. 


*Does not 


*Matured July 1, 1933, not paid. 
*Does not include funded debt of 
the company, pledged. 


*Includes $4,305,640 funded debt 
matured unpaid. Non-negotiable 
debt due Erie Railroad Co., $6,- 
402,826. 


Controlled by N. Ss. & ? 
through ownership of all ‘of its 
capital stock. 


*Second mortgage income bond 
held by St. L. S. W.—funded 
debt statement herein therefore 
overstates liability by $6,957,500. 
*Intercompany item. 

— were discontinued on 
July 

an A item. 

*Intercompany item. 

(Other information unavailable). 

*Changed to trusteeship, Jan. 1, 
1937. 

*Includes 8.50 miles owned but not 
operated. 

**Exclusive of pledged securities 
but inclusive of $30,736,902 ma- 
tured funded debt, for the pay- 
ment of which no provision has 
been made. 

‘Total old company securities” also 
includes $1,765,100 of S. A. L. 
Ry. equipment obligations which 
are authorized to be exchanged 
for receiver’s certificates under 
the Seaboard’s 1935 Refunding 
Plan. 

*Inclusive of $67,000 principal 
amount of Second Mortgage 6% 
Bonds matured Jan. 15, 1918. 

*Capital stock includes 10,000 
shares common of no par value. 


*Includes 6.83 miles owned but not 
operated. 

Includes ai, receiver's 
certificates andi as col- 
lateral to R. F. C. for unpaid 
loans. 

*Includes $200.000 receiver’s cer- 
tificates outstanding as collateral 
to R. F. C. for unpaid loans. 

*Includes equipment trusts in 
amount of $60,000 due and un- 
paid. 


$7,500,000 debt 


matured unpaid. 


funded 





dividends of $4 on both preferred and selina 
disbursement in 1936 being $2. 

The 
1937, 

The Chesapeake & Ohio raised the quarterly 
its common stock (par $25) from 70 cents to 
the fourth quarter, declared an extra dividend 

The 
of $2 


Atlantic Coast Line paid $1.50 on its common stock in 
50 cents more than the 1936 disbursement. 


Great Northern in the fourth quarter declared a dividend 
on its preferred stock (it has no common), the first dis- 





stocks—the extra 


nani to be nits since $1 was paid upon it early in 1932 


The Gulf Mobile & Northern paid $2.50 per share on its 6 


per cent preferred, the first to be paid since 1931, 


leaving the 


arrearage at the end of the year at $56 per share. 


dividend rate on 
75 cents and, in 


of $1. 1936. 


The Kansas City Southern in November declared a dividend 
of $1.50 on its preferred stock, as compared with $1 paid in 


The Norfolk & Western paid an extra dividend of $6 on its 
common stock—$1 more than the extra disbursement in 1936. 
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The Pennsylvania paid $1.25 a share on its common stock in 


1937—in 1936, $2. 


The Pittsburgh & Lake Erie’s disbursements on its common 
stock during the year aggregated $6.80 per share—in 1936 they 


totaled $5. 


The Virginian last year paid $10.50 on its common stock, com- 
pared with $2.50 in 1936. 

The Western Maryland in November paid $7 on account on 
the accumulated dividends on its first preferred stock. 
amount still in arrears after this payment is $120.75 per share. 

The Wheeling & Lake Erie in December paid an initial divi- 
dend of $5 on its common stock. 


Loans by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to 


Paying Off Uncle Sam 


individual roads, and the extent to which these loans 
have been repaid, are shown in an accompanying table. 
Loans by the R.F.C. and the P.W.A. to the railroads 
have totaled $738,100,739, of which $224,839,175 had 
been repaid by the railroads up to the end of Novem- 
ber, leaving a balance of $513,261,564 still owed. The 
government had, however, at a profit to itself of $4,- 
702,563, sold $106,497,000 of railroad obligations to the 
investing public—leaving railroad indebtedness to the 
government at $406,764,564. The repayments by the 
railroads of government loars in the first eleven months 
of 1937 totaled $15,579,764, and new borrowing $20,- 
150,000. 

The railroads own lending agency, the Railroad Credit 
Corporation, had by the end of November distributed to 
the contributing carriers 76 per cent of the $75,000,000 
of funds collected under the “marshaling and distribut- 
ing plan.” 


Bankruptcy Problem Remains 


Three more moderate-sized railroads—the Duluth, 
South Shore & Atlantic, the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern and the New York, Susquehanna & Western—were 
placed in trusteeship during the year. Meantime, no 
reorganizations of any large companies in the hands of 
the courts were effected during the year. Moreover, 
since such sharp disagreement exists among leading 
lawyers as to the relative status of debtors and creditors 
under the present federal bankrutpcy act, the outlook for 
the speedy discharge of trustees does not appear too 
bright. The mileage of line in bankruptcy is some 28 
per cent of the total—and a relatively early, and sub- 
stantial, increase in freight rates would appear to be the 
sole reliance for preventing an increase’in that already- 
high ratio. 


Equipment Prices 


ORE issues of equipment trust certificates were 
M authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion last year than for some years. These author- 
izations being the source of price data on equipment, the 
result is that more such information was made available 
in 1937 than has been the case in any year since the 
depression reached serious proportions. This price in- 
formation is presented in accompanying tables—as it was 
taken from finance reports issued by the Commission. 
Descriptions of equipment as given in the I.C.C. reports 
are far from complete, and where further descriptive de- 
a were readily available, they were included in the 
apnles, 
It is not believed that these bare figures afford a satis- 
factory source for an index of equipment price tendencies 
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Typical Locomotive Unit Prices 

Tractive Unit 

No. Type Service Weight lb. Force lb. Price 
11 4-8-4 RE Snr 476,000 66,000 $151,000 
6 4-6-4 ES, apg aiaes 409,000 48,300 142,000 
10 2-10-4 DOE iccuiwanie  aubeeigts 93,000 142,000 
12 4-8-4 OSS ee eee 460,000 63,900 152,000 
5 2-8-0 POOR odsceees 238,000 45,200 70,000 
10 2-10-4 oS ee 526:000°5 5 <ewes 133,000 
2 0-8-0 ee ee roe | re 73,000 
8 4-6-4 ee eae 415,000 55,000 142,482 
The 5 4-8-4 BPCHRY o.0:04:4:010'0 469,800 67,500 115,540 
30 4-8-4 oo ee 468,000 68,331 138,000 
1 4-4-2 ee 256,000 30,700 111,358 
6 Diesel-Elec TC aimed eachaa nears 133,333 
10 4-6-6-4 ED cn Gee  lageem  .eieisae 181,357 
5 4-8-4 RE AE ee 140,988 
6 Diesel- Elec. OO ae ee re 600 h.p. 70,000 
10 2-10-4 a re 511,000 93,000 137,700 
4 Diesel-Elec. MEE Vicectanas ~ walesiere 600 h.p. 70,290 
2 Diesel-Elec. OO Sa ee 900 h.p. 94,862 
9 4-6-6-4 Freight 624,500 104,500 181,648 
8 4-8-4 ser. 484,000 69,800 153,205 
11 Electric POS CO essce. keene nuests 90,000 
10 2-8-4 Freight 436,500 69,350 122,922 
5 2-8-4 oS en 445,500 83,750 130,722 
11 Loco. Tenders 22,000-gal, onc. ie 21,616 
5 2-6-6-4 UE Scarce acanare 823300 130,000 
14 4-8-8-2 Pregnant 0-608 642,410 123,400 162,367 
14 4-8-4 See ere 455,200 76,650 140,473 
10 Teen, FOR a khkiiccs « seenee sean 25,970 
3 4-8- | eee 484,000 69,800 157,186 
6 4-6-6-4 Preignt  ..6.sa+ 621,000 104,500 186,474 
4 0-10-2 SE Geckeasue seaswe Svea 107,033 
4 2-8-8-2 PRM cahucsee cinsees shaiate 183,754 
7 4-6-6-4 EEE Le cicawee- siemeain  setelece 178,289 
a 4-8-4 i ere 446,000 66,000 143,578 
20 4-8-4 So ee 465,000 63,500 135,884 
25 4-6-6-4 PICMG ck.0 005% 582,000 97,400 155,810 





—since there are so many details of construction which 
are not available. For instance, information as to whether 
automobile cars are equipped with loaders or not is 
omitted from the table because the absence of informa- 
tion on this point cannot be taken as evidence that load- 
ers are not included—and. yet the presence or absence of 
loaders makes a great difference in price. 

Similarly, no comparisons in prices of present-day 
passenger cars can safely be made with those of a few 
years ago unless and until the type and cost of air- 
conditioning equipment is known. Also, with the in- 
troduction of lighter metals in car construction, economy 
may indicate the wisdom of paying more for a car in 
order to save in hauling it around. With locomotives 





Some of 1937’s Passenger Train Car Prices 





Unit 
No. Type Length Construction Weight Lb. Price 
1 Mail-Bagg. ...... 73 ft. 10 in. Lt. Weight sc vease $53,357 
1 ae 79 ft. 10 in. EX WeRt tenia 47,717 
6 ChiB-Ba@e. oc.c0ce 79 ft. 10 in. Et. WEGRE kw eecn 80,958 
30 2. re eee 79 ft. 10 in. Le Welt evic'ee 71,487 
7 eS rrr 79 ft. 10 in. Et, WORE locas 75,942 
11 eee $3: tt. 2 in. eC. 82,279 
2 ee ae 79 ft. 10 in. Et, WEIGNt = sd vv nee 72,366 
2 ee 79 ft. 10 in. Le Went‘ vvesen 80,471 
1 Observation ...... 79 ft. 11 in. Lt. Weight ....... 83,804 
15 en 83 ft. 6% in. All-Steel 128,000 44,640 
15 ee eee 74 ft. 934 in. All-Steel 133,000 21,584 
5 2 re 84 ft. 23% in. All-Steel 120,000 41,859 
3 MMOTORE: Aceisiincnss 74 ft. 3% in. All-Steel 100,400 21,766 
10 Horse Exp... <<< 70 ft. 8% in. All-Steel 142,600 24,578 
| Psgr. and Bagg...67 ft. 8 in. All-Steel 77,100 25,372 
7 hair 81 ft. All-Steel 114,400 60,510 
16 Chair All-Steel 112,900 59,900 
3 Dining Lt. Weight 115,000 82,000 
3 Chair Lt. Weight 90,000 70,000 
2 Dinette Lt. Weight 65,000 76,000 
1 Dinette Lt. Weight 60,000 70,000 
2 SICCDING.  c.cs0 cee = Th. Woemt fk anaes 83,000 
20 OS 80 ft. 834 in. Lt. Weight 100,000 34,000 
7 ee 80 ft.83%, in. Lt. Weight 109,600 40,000 
1 a BO 72 ft. 10 in. Lt. Weight 92,600 23,000 
5 Coach-Bagg. ..... bay ys in. Lt. Weight varre 24,000 
64 ft. to . 61,500 to 
20 NS arciew oie sarees 1 78 ft.6in, Lt. Weight 1 85,650 63,750 
12 MOOD, cs scsaiccentaiviaterd 84 ft. 1% in. All-Steel 134,170 52,000 
20 oS sata Wood-Lined _........ 9,198 
4 ar 83 ft. 5 in. All-Steel 108,000 45,900 
1 i ee 80 ft. All-Steel —_... ss 61,200 
25 MEE sagcentevvrerarels as 79 ft. 10 in. All-Steel 160,000 49,265 
3 SN ite awiewinacs 78 ft. 10 in. All-Steel 181,700 68,955 
i ee re ee 78 ft. 10 in. pe ae 68,480 
50 ae 82 ft. 4% in. All-Steel 108,000 39,547 
5 ee ee 82 ft. 4% in. All-Steel 118,000 49,680 
10 Bagg.-Exp. ...... 70 ft. 8% in. All-Steel 134,500 23,029 
6 Ee Ee eee 82 ft. 4% in. All-Steel = wc cee 42,667 
4 ee 82 ft. 4% in. All-Steel =n an eeee 40,000 
41 Be SV ccacaeuee cee eS rere 65,414 
28 NOON © a slascaceirenets Lt. Weight «sc seese 66,620 
12 RN 8 ihc cr oresaislnne oe Et, Went kava 70,384 
5 Dorm-Diner ...... 2-Car Unit tt. WSR ae cess 140,667 
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1000 


Type 
Box 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Box 
Refr. 
Refr. 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Auto 
Phosphate 
Auto-Furn 
Auto 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Box 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Box 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Gondola 


Caboose 
Dry Hopper 
Hopper 
Auto 
Auto 
Ballast 
Auto 
Auto 
Box 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Ballast 
Box 
Box 
Box 
Box 
Auto 
Auto 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Hopper 
uto 
Auto 
Box 
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Auto 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Ballast 
Ore 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Gondola 
Hopper 
ox 
Ore 
Gondola 


Construction 


St. Sheathed 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 

St. Sheathed 
St. Sheathed 
St. Sheathed 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
Wood-Lined 
Wood-Lined 
All-Steel 

St. Frame 
St. Frame 
St. Frame 
All-Steel 
Composite 
All-Steel 
Single Sheathed 
St. Sheathed 
St. Sheathed 
St. Sheathed 
Single Sheathed 
Single Sheathed 
All-Steel 
Steel Frame 
All-Steel 

St. Sheathed 


Wood-Lined 
Wood-Lined 
Wood-Lined 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
Wood-Lined 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 


80,000 


100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 

80,000 
140,000 
140,000 
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Freight Car Prices 


Capacity Lb. Unit Price 


$2,582 
2,317 
2,395 
2,102 
2,800 
4,500 
4,100 
4,200 
4,000 
3,284 


No. 


500 
500 
500 
200 
600 
300 
750 

50 
100 

75 


Type 
Hopper 
Box 
Box 
Auto 
Box 
Refr. 
Box 
Box 
Hopper 
Dry Hopper 
Caboose 
Box 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Ballast 
Gondola 
Stock 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Gondola 
Box 
Box 
Hopper 
Caboose 
Hopper 
Box 
Box 
Gondola 
Auto 
Hopper 
Dry Hopper 
Gondola 
Gondola 

lat 
Box 
Auto 
Dry Hopper 
Gondola 
Caboose 
Gondola 
Box 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Auto 
Ballast 
Box 
Box 
Box 
Box 
Gondola 
Box 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Auto 
Box 
Gondola 

ox 
Flat 
Hopper 
Box 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Ballast 
Tank 
Box 


Construction 


All-Steel 
Wood-Lined 
Wood-Lined 
Wood-Lined 
Wood-Lined 
Wood-Lined 
Wood-Lined 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
St. Sheathed 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 


All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
Steel . 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 

Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 

St. Underframe 
Wood-Sheathed 
St. Sheathed 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
Wood-Lined 
Wood-Lined 
Wood-Lined 
Wood-Lined 
Steel 
Wood-Lined 
Wood-Lined 
Wood-Lined 
Wood-Lined 
Wood Body 
Steel 

Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
Wood-Lined 
St. Underframe 
All-Steel 


All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
All-Steel 
Alloy Steel 
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Capacity Lb. Unit Pric 


100,000 
80,000 


80,000 
100,000 
100,000 
140,000 
140,000 


100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
80,000 
80,000 
80,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
110,000 
60,000 
110,000 
80,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
140,000 
140,000 
60,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
140,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
12,500 gal. 
00,0 


2,387 
2,954 
2,991 
3,760 
3,210 
4,492 
2,504 
3,060 
3,409 
3,818 
3,920 
2,500 
2,531 
2,146 
2,463 
2,171 
2,250 
3,464 
3,441 
4,186 
2,211 
2,471 
2,447 
2,192 
4,478 
2,168 
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Hopper All-Steel 








also, price comparisons are meaningless unless assurance 
can be given that like is being compared with like. 
With all these reservations, it is nevertheless believed 
that the figures are of interest and value, if only as an 
easy source of reference as to what “typical” equipment 


costs—and a reminder that “it costs money to make 
money” by utilizing new and modern equipment; and 
that some profits are necessary to the industry if it is 
to present the up-to-date appearance from an equipment 
standpoint which is desired by all who wish it well. 


One of 30 Semi-Streamlined Locomotives Built By the Montreal Locomotive Works for the Canadian Pacific—These Locomotives, Weighing 
353,500 Lb. With 186,700 Lb. on the Drivers Have a Tractive Force of 45,250 Lb. 
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Railway Buying Loses Momentum 
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The Decline and Recovery in the Relation Between Railway Purchases of Material and 


Gross Operating Revenues per Month, January, 1929, to October, 1937. 


S nearly as can be determined at this time, with 
A incomplete records for November and December, 

railway buying in 1937 exceeded that in 1936 
but with little margin to spare after deductions for in- 
creases in the costs of materials. 

As in: previous years, the purchases of fuel and ma- 
terials were computed from reports made to this paper 
each month by the railroads (90 per cent of the Class I 
mileage reporting ten months’ figures). Expenditures 
for equipment were computed from this paper’s week- 
to-week record of the orders placed by the railroads, and 
the lesser divisions of the expenditures for materials in 





Annual Purchases—Supplies and Equipment—Class I Roads* 


Materials Equipment Total 
received from ordered from Total from including 

man’f’t’rs man’f’trs man’f’t’rst Fuel fuel 

(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
1929... $991,795 $435,816 $1,427,611 $336,805 $1,764,416 
1930. ... 727,223 148,529 875,752 308,277 1,184,029 
3931... 451,651 31,330 482,981 243,349 726,330 
i 268,100 2,976 271,076 177,000 448,076 
1933... 266,846 6,496 273,342 180,904 454,246 
1934... 395,012 69,142 464,154 209,488 673,642 
1935... 365,830 36,948 402,778 228,720 631,498 
1936... 555,841 192,867 748,708 266,463 1,015,171 
1937. 703,062 143,000 846,062 279,534 1,125,596 


* Subject to revision. 





this preliminary survey of annual purchases are based 
on details furnished by a smaller though representative 
number of railroads, 


$846,000,000 From Manufacturers 


The purchases of materials, equipment and fuel totaled 
approximately $1,125,000,000 in 1937, including approxi- 
mately $703,000,000 of materials exclusive of fuel, from 
manufacturers, and approximately $143,000,000 of new 
equipment from manufacturers—a combined total of ap- 
proximately $846,000,000 from manufacturers, while the 
remaining $280,000,000 went for fuel. The totals in- 
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Fuel and 
Equipment Excluded 


clude the freight paid for transportation on foreign lines, 
but exclude heat, light and power and services, and also 
materials furnished by contractors of construction. Ma- 
terials for equipment built in railroad shops are included 
under materials. 

The totals included approximately $43,000,000 of rails, 





Purchases of Material and Supplies—Class I Roads" 








Fuel Rail Crossties 
A. a —— — 

e i | t a? © ar. oe! 

1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 

(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
TRWOREY 5.665.400 $26,054 $21,859 $3,128 $1,107 $3,923 $3,027 
February ...... 26,328 24,355 3,858 2,426 3,398 2,371 
March ccsc:sdce'se 30,644 22,304 6,224 4,207 4,985 3,312 
ENE akehicerteaes 19,583 20,626 5,343 5,504 5,107 3,867 
CS ee 20,516 19,447 5,008 5,700 5,029 4,112 
ee ae 22,463 19,367 5,764 3,836 6,017 4,150 
Ce 21,873 20,086 3,813 1,879 5,703 4,137 
er 21,243 20,281 2,788 1,911 6,029 4,110 
September ...... 22,237 21,323 2,702 2,334 5,667 4,004 
re 23,966 23,945 1,562 2,610 4,409 3,862 
November ...... 23,140 24,555 1,508 1,539 4,257 2,976 
December ...... 21,487 28,315 1,400 2,477 3,953 3,991 
12 Mos.¢ ....... 279,534 266,463 43,098 35,530 58.477 43.919 
Other Material Total Total Less Fuel 
= sii se ae ee a %;, 

1937 1936 1937 1936 1937 1936 

(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 

Ly ae $46,862 $29,656 $79,967 $55,649 $53,913 $33,790 
PODIUALTY «06060 45,415 29,146 78,999 58,298 52,671 33,943 
i ae 55,942 36,612 97,795 66,435 67,151 44,131 
WENN coke savas 56,536 39,553 86,569 69,550 66,986 48,924 
rere 54,051 41,859 84,604 71,118 64,088 1,671 
WOON oes cs asin 54,591 38,194 88,835 65,547 66,372 46,180 
ee err 55,091 38,882 86,480 64,984 64;607 44 898 
ee eee 52,894" 38,660 82,954 64,962 61,711 44,682 
September ...... 47,038 41,390 77,644 69,051 55,407 47,728 
October ... 42,563 42,269 72.500 72.686 48,534 48.74 
November ...... 41,095 37,123 70,000 66,191 46,860 41,636 
December .:.... 38,160 43,049 65,000 77,832 43,513 49,517 
12 Mos.t ....... 590,238 456,391 971,347 802,303 691,813 535,841 

* Subject to revision. 
+ Excludes undistributed materials for equipment built in Pennsylvania 
shops. 





$58,500,000 of ties, $38.200,000 of lumber, $36,400,000 
of bar and sheet steel, $52,500,000 of locomotive and car 
castings, $33,300,000 of wheels, tires and axles, and $22,- 








400,000 of lubricating and illuminating oils, greases, etc. 
Other details are tabulated. 

Purchases of materials for maintenance of way totaled 
approximately $231,000,000, purchases for maintenance 
of equipment totaled approximately $309,000,000, while 
materials for trains and stations and for conducting 
transportation, exclusive of fuel, totaled approximately 


$140,000,000. 


Buying From Manufacturers Up 13 Per Cent 


Last year was the second consecutive year when pur- 
chases exceeded a billion dollars, and the total, includ- 
ing fuel and equipment, was $490,000,000 more than in 
1935 and $621,000,000 more than in 1933, but dollar for 
dollar it was only 10 per cent over 1936 and was still 
$639,000,000, or 35 per cent, under 1929. Purchases of 
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At this time last year, prices were soaring and so was 
railway buying, partly because of the advancing price: 
and also because of increases in car loadings and pros- 
pects for heavier traffic. The heavier buying applied 
equally to equipment and materials and an unprecedented 
number of contracts were made for a whole year’s supply 
of material. This lasted for several months, until rail- 
roads had ordered about all of the equipment their earn- 
ings would allow, pending the delivery of equipment or- 
dered, and until a narrowing margin between expenses 
and revenues caused by increases in taxes, wages and 
materials, combined with a growing uneasiness about 
business conditions to precipitate another severe slump 
in buying. 

Commitments for new locomotives and cars from build- 
ers declined from a first quarter total of approximately 
$105,000,000, or $25,000,000 per month, to approxi- 
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Million Dollars 


1932 


materials from manufacturers, unadjusted for prices, 
were 13 per cent larger than in 1936, but, even with 
increased costs of materials, the cost of new equipment 
ordered from manufacturers in 1937 was 25 per cent 
below the corresponding figure for 1936, although about 
equal to 1930; these figures are based on the value of the 
orders placed for equipment, not on the capital ex- 
penditures made when the equipment is delivered and 
which, therefore, include equipment ordered in the pre- 
vious year. 

While total purchases last year, were large and at- 
test to the huge and continuing capacity of the railroads 
as consumers, they would have been still larger had not 
declines in recent months almost erased the gains made 
earlier in the year. It was, in fact, another year of 
striking contrasts in railway buying—a mixture of boom 
and depression, a feast and a famine for industry, and 
a graphic demonstration, on the one hand, of the re- 
storative powers of the railroads and their spending when 
they are making money and of their abstemiousness, on 
the other hand, when earnings fall. 


CI Orders for new locomotives and cars 
[1 Fuel purchased 
GM Materials and supplies purchased 


1933 
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Railway Purchases of Material and Supplies and Fuel, and the Estimated Value of Orders for Equipment, January, 1929 to December, 
1937, as Compiled by the Railway Age 


1936 1937 


mately $5,000,000 in May, $2,250,000 in June, and not 
to exceed $7,000,000 for the entire four months ending 
December 31, or only about $1,700,000 per month. 
The declines were not so great in supply buying and 
are less easily traced, because the totals each month 
represent the value of material received in the month, 
and the intervals between orders and deliveries were 
lengthened by the heavier rate of buying. However, 
the purchases of materials and supplies from manufac- 
turers, after increasing from approximately $54,000,000 
in January to $66,000,000 in June, declined to $48,500,- 
000 in October, and the present estimate of purchases in 
December of $43,000,000 is a decline of 35 per cent from 
June and a decline of 20 per cent from January. 
Largely because of the rising trend of buying in 1936, 
the declines in 1937 are more sharply defined when 
compared with 1936. Purchases of materials and equip- 
ment from manufacturers during the first three months 
of 1937 were 105 per cent higher than in the correspord- 
ing period of 1936, and they were 24 per cent higher in 
the third quarter, but the total for the last three mon‘hs 
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Trends of Annual Purchases of Class I 
Railroads for Fuel, Material and Supplies, 
Exclusive of New Equipment, 1923 to 
1937—Unadjusted for Change in Prices 
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was 38 per cent below the last quarter of 1936, notwith- Wheels, tires and axles Cocccccccesestsssesesseses 33,392 
eee ee ee en eee ere 29,994 
standing increased costs. Machinery, boilers, fireboxes, and miscellaneous..... 13,109 
. ae - OO POL TEE ee “aa 309,834 
eee ee ree 4,726 
Increases General Oil house material «.. 20.000 Mick eaaakine Tae Teem 22,460 
na — — Saar waied nie Spiele a grele Se -Siere alee ca/Stee . ie 
° ‘ 2 aE ee ee ee re 79,534 
All but 3 of 90 railroads reporting figures participated Commissary supplies .........:......s.s0s0seeeee 17,125 
in the buy Ing boom that occurred last year, and the in- Total Conducting Transportation ..........6..6 343,011 
Ce ee Serer rrr 7,726 
Electrical material for buildings ...............0e5 5,149 
EE a EE eT Cry 15,812 
Classified Purchases, Class I Roads, 1937* Rubber and leather .....ccccsccceccsscecescccces 8,974 
Glass, drugs, paint, etc. ......ceesesesseereceesees 25,641 
(000) (000) Stationery and I lara tal cis ica ister aaa sia EAA STNG 17,449 
soe Bae: Race fastenings ee rae Se ae ay $44, 722 Miscellaneous and unclassified ey ey ee eee eo 17,698 
SUCK GOSS BW MONCUMRMOOOR. 6060 6ccecccccecces 5,904 
Interlocking and signal and Tel. & Tel............- 177526 Total Common to All Departments ..........++ 98,449 
Brick, cement, lime, stone, etc..... MiseaerewseweNe - 7,430 "$982,596 
Oe Ee POE BENE PIE io 0.6 6.5 be.oe ne nso0 00000 14,743 _ Grand Total .......-..ecpeceescceseceseceeees 982,596F 
LEIS aici Bey abies a ie heehee aa 11,567 Purchases other than ties, rail and fuel estimated on the basis of reports 
I ee tate dsd 4d erere aan boa Gmresrwurae reales 58,477 from 29 railroads—Subject to revision. 
Bridges, turntables, etc. ............cecceceecccces "366 {Includes $11,249,000 of unclassified materials for equipment built in 
RNAI EUR ees gd cre cra cat. nessay cus osaiiee 16,387 Pennsylvania shops. 
Rail—new and usable ............... Se ee 43,098 
Fuel and water station material, etc...............6. 6,795 ee 
Chemicals for timber treatment ......ccccccccccccs 2,787 
aie ne ‘ a31.392 creases On many roads were unusually large. Purchases 
Bolts, pk eae sgt tg siyieieas Lucromisnacente Lill 15,978 indents of materials and fuel, exclusive of new equipment, during 
Springs secure Ghai aes eeu arin val sae cave ikie: Goch Scab @ ee coialene 4 3649 the ten months were increased by 59 per cent on the 
Boiler tubes, Superheater “units, Ws kceexuvenectrs 6,500 : . 
Tubing ns as knwevarenavebe 4,227 Ann Arbor, 31 per cent on the Atlanta, Birmingham & 
Locomotive sed cor Secgings tviccllllccc Beale Coast, 42 per cent on the Baltimore & Ohio, 37 per 
Locomotive and car Castings ......0..sssscccsccees 52,518 cent on the Central of Georgia and over 100 per cent 
Brass castings and journal bearings .............+. 35,549 ‘ eee. te s : 
Air brake material «......eeeeeeeeeeeee0eeteeeeees 97082 on the Chicago & Illinois Midland. The increases 
Senmuer eof SIMENES ..occccccc eS amounted to 66 per cent on the Burlington, 39 per cent 
PEARCE WUUEIOIN, 6g ca0¥scnees chenbeseeicoawscesis 17,486 on the Columbus & Greenville, 35 per cent on the De- 
2 ES eee eer rr errr 8,691 . 
Foundry supplies, firebrick, clay ...............00+ 1,078 troit, Toledo & Ironton, 83 per cent on the Duluth, 
180 
160 ¢ 2 vi 
140 “.. 35 5 35 -* Sac 39  a¢ RS) i a di. Fas ig oe a & 
> 84,50 — died > Pe 0 SH4-4 sag a “ Oo by; & pune 2 Ho . a 3) ve 
uv) oS OZ S *¢ oil hi) a operate) Tos 5 Ss nee Bits OS 3 od 
® 120- “38g £C is 53 30° Suiza Ose 538 3° | GF ag ez % ‘ais $2 su0G86 ag Or: Ss es; eoeeze: Bagi 
4 ORE SEOs £ By ES Seswiseiid sade aia esos oS Ba gU jaseel 6X g 58 EC Span Frastin, ge gaia: § hesa: 0 go=* 
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C! art Showing the Percentage Increase in the Dollars Spent by Railroads in the First 10 Months of 1937 for Material and Fuel, 
Exclusive of New Equipment, Over the Dollars Spent in the First 10 Months of 1936 
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Missabe & Iron Range 


, 49 per cent on the Elgin, Joliet 
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& Eastern and 37 per cent on the Florida East Coast. 
During the same period, the purchases of materials and 
fuel were greater than in 1936 by 44 per cent on the 
Great Northern, 30 per cent on the Illinois Central, 40 
per cent on the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, 38 per cent on 
the New York, New Haven & Hartford, 34 per cent 


on the Pennsylvania, 42 per cent on the Reading, 


37 


per cent on the Seaboard Air Line, 38 per cent on the 
Southern Pacific, 37 per cent on the Union Pacific, 45 
per cent on the Virginian and 38 per cent on the Wabash. 





January 1, 1938 


Inventories Up 30 Per Cent 


Meanwhile, 





inventories have increased. 
31, Class I railroads, excluding switching and terminal 


On 

















October 














1934 

Akron, Canton & Y’gst’n $........ 
Ch cae a iene a aie @6ie8 3,503,056 
a re ee 
SE CE a Gane dtergn eae! axa eu 

oa Oh Be BAR ccs 20,097 692 
Atlanta, Birm. & Coast. 589,276 
Atlantic Coast Line..... 7,382,487 
Baltimore & Ohio....... 19,804,459 
Bangor & Aroostook..... 1,077,172 
Bessemer & Lake Erie... ........ 
Bingham & Garfield......  ........ 
Boston & Maine......... 8,616,378 
Burlington-Rock Island... ........ 
Cambria & Indiana...... 116,344 
Central of Georgia....... 2,411,128 
Central of New Jersey... 3,345,610* 
Central Vermont ........ 1,040,138 
Charleston & W. Carolina 357,001 
Chesapeake & QOhio...... 12,226,682 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. 1,895,878 
Chicago & Ill. Midland... 429,204 


Chicago & North West... 13,833,006 
Chicago, Burl. & Quincy.. 13,033,797 


Chicago Great Western... 2,889,426 
Chicago, Ind. & Louis... 878,868 
Chi, R. I. & Pac. Lines.. 10,378,771 
Chi. St. P. Minn. & O 2,927,072 
CEE ccc ccnesdecoces 830,368 
Colorado & Southern seiete “heme ae 
Columbus & Greenville... 179,200 
Delaware & Hudson..... 4,430,453 
Del., Lack. & Western... 6,290,372 
Det. & Tol. Shore Line.. ........ 
Det. Toledo & Ironton... 629,246 
Dul. Missabe & I. R..... 1,464,742 
Dul. S. S. & Atlantic.... 351,341 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern.. 1,144,419 
DL. vcenebeh cs eeanewnes 12,654,323 
Florida East Coast...... 1,145,499 
Ft. Smith & West....... 113,423 
Ft. Worth & Denv. City... ......4.. 
CORN Ge PI ccecccs sesscees 
Great Northern ......... 12,792,451 
Ce Oe SN icene  cneeeens 
Hilinois Central ........ 15,706,612 
Kansas City Southerr.... 1,375,732 


Kansas City Terminal.... 
* October estimated. 


Purchases of Fuel and Supplies—10 Months 


1935 


3,385,789 
160,464 
723,688 

21,895,717 
626,987 
6,464,370 


12,942,055 
2,899,465 
874,288 
10,534,560 
3,000,067 
811,175 
1,066,157 
1862 
4,302,896 
6,277,745 
869,866 
1,259,416 
391,982 
1,393,887 
9,676,363 
1,291,776 
79,687 
951,677 
286,020 
10,724,354 
14,063,042 
1,291,123 
588,429 


1936 
299,068 
3,390,027 
203,248 
776,531 
32,380,387 
691,115 
7,666,167 
24,673,727 
1,055,024 
145,256 
6,461,878 
79,596 
129,393 
2,849,767 
4,515,320 
1,334,232 
391,327 
14,456,682 
2,556,676 
432,141 
18,847,280 
16,568,123* 
3,855,367 
1,375,418 
16,219,190 
3,820,993 
953,463 
1,397,364* 
251,497 
4,478,290 
6,981,812* 
399,693 
783,103 
1,939,812 
414,231 
2,098,159 
11,539,115 
1,312,555 
110,176 
909,908 
294,652 
13,481,576 
17,453,658 
2:459,520 
667,021 


$ 


1937 
$ 291,501 


46,264,008 
911,983 
9,904,037 
35,035,092 
1,245,193 
172,992 
7,242,370 
129,010 
134,431 
3,769,051 
5,420,214 
1,598,717 
487,328 
16,887,030 
3,039,629 
1,126,661 
22,857,173* 
27,281,946 
4,640,045 
1,935,375* 
18,750,102 
4,628,203* 
1,146,125 
1,813,900 
350,992 
5,770,853 
8,053,888* 
299,260 
1,061,470 
3,552,292 
486,712 
3,116,122 
13,716,878 


19,327,472 

22,450,297 
2°163.618* 

787,186 





Rail—New & S. H. Total 
"a —-. c A ™~ 
1936 1937 1)36 193s 

Akron, Canton & Y’gst'n $ 13,747 $ 12,208 $ 96,868 $ 103,320 
i ee ane Gadi 63,328 101,255 746,329 951,414 
Alton & Southern ...... 22,089 23,847 65,389 95,425 
SS ORR 17,489 17,251 255,864 344,911 
Atchison, Top. & Santa Fe 2,657,495 3,684,136 17,138,906 25,654,067 
Atlantic Coast Line .... 406,207 450,365 2,877,292 3,917,184 
Baltimore & Ohio ...... 396,155 1,329,695 9,225,427 13,443,998 
Bingham & Garfield 16,100 5733 59,800 49,273 
Boston & Maine ...... 463,209 260,199 4,214,494  3,906,237* 
Bangor & Arossteck: ae 70,211 64,485 775,995 933,506 
Cambria & Indiana 13,433 3,455 63,131 58,884 
Central of Georgia..... 19,746 33,262 1,030,507 1,375,389 
Central of New Jersey.. ........ fee eee 1,973,402 
Central Vermont ...... 53,896 45,246 478,310 642,888 
Charleston & West’n Car. 26,318 16,218 160,704 175,980 
EE RR i a i tiene | —sqleraalanedae 3,966,036 4,633,642 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois 238,878 258,984 845,926 1,181,583 
Chi. & Tllinois Midland. 24,328 6,398 271,690 294,824 
Chi. & North Western... 1,325,808 1,526,242* 8,808,944 11,865,319* 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy 755,601* 758,406 7,766,679* 11,236,096 
Chicago Great Western. 8,282 65,115 618,539 886,272 
(Chicago, Ind. & Louisville 75,722 138,772* 750,122 1,054,648* 
Chi., Vock Island & Pac. 1,198,765 590,246 7,166,961 7,525,491 
Chi., St. P. M. & Omaha 178,701 341,485* 1,154,843 1,657,557 
CR. Knawéunseus es 13,085 12,463 411,827 414,009 
( olorado & Southern.. 104,111 113,031 403,011 513,887 
Co'umbus & Greenville.. 2,082 14,912 126,846 154,328 
Delaware & Hudson ... 121,564 159,120 2,196,313 2,888,097 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 21,068 49,537 388,856 585,194 
Det. & Toledo Shore Line 15,041 6,275 94,753 93,537 
Dul., Mis. & Iron Range 70,609 153,501 1,023,407 1,873,472 
Dvl., S. S. & Atlantic.. 84,370 39,808 294,977 250,224 
Flein, Joliet & Eastern. 30,220 36,733 780,831 1,085,585 
GN.  6ubides cabanas ecuda 387,297 248,807 3,453,474 4,338,911 
Florida East Coast .... 100,329 381,489 1,465,009 2,067,477 
Ft. Smith & Western... 4,724 4,484 166,558 173,293 
Ft. Worth & Denver City ........ PRT ~ Satevane 535,479 
Great Nogthern ........ 631,824 861,795 7,391,688 9,142,010 
Ilinois Central ........ 41,457 52.902 5.805.607 8,526.577 
Kansas City Southern.. 81,036 137,454* 1,320,567 1,316,573* 
Kansas City Terminal... 14,032 12,330 163,115 192,800 
Lake Sup. & Ishpeming. . 84,842 56,920 340,520 327,825 


*Sentember 
*Estimated 


1934 
Lake Sup. & Ishpeming.. 204,921 
Lehigh & New England.. 606,012 
BE WEEE Sccnewemeen. “etense des 
Louisiana & Arkansas... $808,636 
Louisville & Nashville. 8,534,151 
Me. Cent.(IncPort. Terml) 2,526,714 
Minn. St. P. & S. S. 3,785,202 
Missouri & Arkansas.... ........- 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas » 4,172,373 
Missouri Pacific Lines... 17,397,134 
Mobile & Ohio.......... 1,279,764 
Monongahela ..........-- 331,213 
DEN. anc veteheawecex  ensnede's 
Nash., Chat. & St. Louis. 2,227,203 
TUOER: TIGEUMOEE. ccccces sacaeecs 
New York Central Sys... 48,448,461 
N. Y., Chi. & St. Louis.. 4,637,651 
N. Y., New Hav. & Hart. 8,837,178 
ee Beg CR. Se WOOT lk ceceees 
Northern Pacific ........ 8,866,437 
Northwestern Pacific ; 301,872 
Penna. & Long Island... 48,478,663 
Penna.-Read. SS. Limes.  ....ccc 
Peorta & Pekim Union... ...0220+ 
Pere Marquette ........ 3,924,077 
Pittsburgh & Shawmut... 89,040 
Pitt., Shawmut & North. 189,430 
Pitt. W Mi anecmaternd-~ saree eelarcd 
IE aaa mains carne vied 6,757,279 
Sicheand, Fred. & Pot... 1,222,969 
St. Louis-San Francisco. 8,530,505 
St. Louis Southwestern... 1,173,140 
Seaboard Air Line....... 8,183,972 
NN eee 13,872,296 
Southern Pac-Pac Sys.... 16,444,226 
Sou. Pac.-Tex. & La..... 4,780,364 
Spokane, Port. & Seattle 1,604,238* 
Tennessee Central ...... 333,918 
Terminal of St. Lottis.... .cccesee 
Texas @& Pacihe.......4- 3,074,173 
Union Pacific Sys....... 19,770,145 
| Ree eer 70,325 
CS ree 1,297,466 
aa Tere 6,283,656 
Western Maryland ...... 3,007,533 
Western Pacific ........ 2,270,000 
Wheeling & Lake Erie.. 2,054,836 


Fuel and Materials in Stock—Book Values—October 31 


Rail—New & S. 
rs 


Lehigh & New England.. 
Lehigh Valley 
Louisiana & Arkansas... 
Louisville & Nashville... 
Maine Central 

(Inc. Port. Term’l).. 
Minn., St.P. & S.S. Marie 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas 
Mobile & Ohio 
Monongahela 
DE. -a.deas Caevenwee 
Nash., Chatt. & St. Louis 
Nevada Northern ...... 
New York Central 
N.Y., Ch. & &..Leuts.. 
N.Y., New Hav. & Hart. 
New York, Ont. & West. 
Northwestern Pacific.... 
Northern Pacific 
Penna. & Long Island.. 
Peoria & Pekin Union... 
Pere Marquette 
Pittsburg & Shawmut. 
Pitt., & W. Va. 
Pitt., Shawmut & North 
Reading Le re ee 
Richmond, Fred. & Pot... 
St. Louis-San Francisco. 
St. Louis Southwestern. 
Seaboard Air Line 
DORE, -cewinxawkeneee 
Sou. Pac.-Pac. Lines.... 
S. Pac.-Tex. & La. Lines 
Spokane, Port. & Seattle. 
Tennessee Central 
Terminal of St. Louis... 
Texas & Pacific 
Union Pacific 


$ 


Mar-land 
& Lake 


Western 
Wheeling 


Erie.. 


bs et et 
wnt w 
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944,040 
69,001 
39,276 

159,413 

4,612,550 
9,626 


8°70 


462,751 
122,746 
606,954 
264,847 
896,242 
560,899 

87,813 


3, 404, 728 
25.685 
91,767 

352,956 
2.430* 
138,649 


1 


4 


3 


1935 
172,614 
425,609 
6,881,567 
$820,708 
9,646,956 
2,010,174 
3,969,019 
129,210 
3,474,247 
7,041,350 
1,560,858 
267,049 
1,935,823 
3,746 
4,243,136 
4,158,896 
8,818,592 
1,297,364 
9,118,646 
275,830 
7,992,095 
329,335 
263,021 
4,296,807 
110,811 
142,665 


H. 


$ 


soe 
1937 
86,853 
199,735 
102,839 
424,558 


185,141 
187,057 
95,547 
42,000¢ 
13,862 
1,128 
78,858 
12,838 


665,490 
39,217 
78.838 

113,695 

1,560,614 
17,246 


388,668 
172,399 
706,461 
307,022 
699,404 
490,997 

73,120 


$ 





es 
&NdO eC 


162,440 
3,632,101 
227832’ '952* 
1,658,507 

309,885 
303,773 
2,670,093 


58 868, 991 
3° 6, 771 
312,376 

5,211,617 
93,524 


18,694,390 
24,005,187 
6,539,445 
1,359,939 
442,459 
1,330,227 
4,949,025 
31,675,006 
113,161 
2,597,770 
7,344,747 
2,889,387 
5,253,100 
2,600,635 








1937 
304,116 









5,056,861 
32,371,870* 
2,206,067 
402,291 
301,650 
2,816,752 
227,631 
75,499,387 
7,321,058 
14,696,060 
1,207,821 
15,034,135 
471,376 
78,849,955 
443,165 
393,122 
6,284,076 
171,951 
150,205 
1,488,496 
10,274,628 
2,044,960 
12,044,984 
5,183,901 
10,317,107 
22,799,366 
33,272,033 
8,516,906 
1,704,286 
585,335 
1,634,491 
6,087,223 
43,724,679 
257,481 
3,779,771 
10,195,981 
3,700,555 































3,422,864 















Total 
a lta 
1936 1937 
364,246 $ 416,873 
2,935,032 3,421,254 
796,053 910,426 
7,381,082 8,854,866 
1,39a,297 1,341,275 
1,785,530 1,732,302 
1,981,143 2,519,732 
784,833 1,106,118¢ 
188,351 215,955 
142,541 149,056 
1,624,011 1,684,276 
93,976 167,687 
25,592,881 33,269,052 
1,524,735 2,104,942 
4,949,303 5,901,678 
652,612 605,785 
163,149 233,389 
6,601,138 8,556,551 
30,686,044 49/219, 863 
101,616 122,290 
1,499,238 2,006,822 
97,331 124,007 
212,464 583,452 
99,470 66,057 
rete ee 6,497,589 
765,573 846,389 
3,961,724 5,443,820 
1,430,350 2,077,504 
3,658,082 5,071,320 
6,598,949 8,169,047 
9,302,967 12,342,038 
4,149,956 4,884,754 
583,483 805,861 
180,013 288,679 
411,389 453,976 
3,530,018 4,244,779 
19,861,921 29,136,696 
182,473 255,847 
1,555,846 2,131,349 
2,082,129 2,878,404 
1,463,690* 1,911,199 
996,223 1,267,851 
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companies, reported materials and supplies on hand 
totaling approximately $382,500,000 of fuel, $34,800,000 
of new and secondhand rails, $39,100,000 of ties, $268,- 
900,000 of repair parts and miscellaneous supplies, and 
$6,400,000 of unsold scrap. This was a 15 per cent in- 
crease in fuel, a 2 per cent reduction in rails, a 23 per 
cent increase in ties and a 30 per cent increase in mis- 





Divisions of Supplies in Stock, Class I Railroads—October 31 


Fuel Ties Rail Stores Stock Scrap Total 

(000) (000) (000) (000) (000) (000) 
1934... $19,500 $42,000 $39,000 $202,000 $7,500 $310,000 
1935... 22,100 36,500 36,000 179,000 6,400 281,000 
1936... 21,700 31,700 35,700 199,600 6,000 294,700 
1937... 33,300 39.100 34,800 268,900 6,400 382,500 





cellaneous materials over the corresponding values on 
October 31, 1936. The increase was the largest in 
several years. How much of it represents increased 
prices, how much, normal replenishments of depleted 
working capital, and how much of it represents surplus 
are questions beyond the scope of this summary. 


Deferred Buying Still Large 


While the dollars spent by the railroads for materials 
and supplies in 1937 were lower than in 1929, there 
were eight consecutive months last year, beginning with 
January, when purchases were a larger percentage of 
operating revenues than in 1929. This is contrasted 
with the 80 consecutive months prior to 1937, when 
the purchases were a smaller percentage of operating 
revenues than in 1929. In that year, purchases of ma- 
terials, exclusive of fuel and equipment, averaged 15.7 
per cent of operating revenues. Last June they were 
18.8 per cent. During 1932, they declined to 6.9 per cent 
of operating revenues. The progressive relation between 
purchases and revenues has been employed as a measure 
of deferred buying, and as an indicator of the extent 
to which railroads are catching up with it. This is on 
the assumption that while less material is required by 
railroads in periods of light traffic than in periods of 
heavy traffic, the purchases of material which are needed 
for adequate maintenance should bear a reasonably con- 
stant relation to the revenues. After adjusting for 
changing prices, it has been computed that in the period 
prior to 1937, the railroads spent approximately $750,- 
000,000 less in the aggregate for materials, exclusive of 
equipment and fuel, than would have been spent if they 
had consistently appropriated as much per dollar of their 
operating revenues as in 1929. Following the same rea- 
soning, they spent $57,000,000 more in the first eight 
months of 1937, than would have been spent under the 
rate of buying in 1929. This would indicate that the 
railroads are still behind in their buying for mainte- 


nance by approximately $697,000,000. 


Mexican Railways’ 
Traffic at Peak 
(Continued. from page 44) 


and platforms, and electric indicators showing the loca- 
tion of the trains enroute, and were opened to the public 
on September 11. The old Colonia station has since 
becn abandoned, and it is intended to construct a public 
park on the site. The cost of reconstructing the Buena- 
vista station buildings amounted to $1,020,622 and the 
track changes cost $151,427. A C. T. C. installation 
from Buenavista to Lecheria, 35 kilometers, has been 
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unproved during the year at an additional cost of $252,- 
500. 

New station facilities, including new freight ware- 
houses, were completed at the port of Tampico during 
the year at a total cost of $541,623. In co-operation 
with the reforestation program of the government, hun- 
dreds of thousands of trees were planted along the right 
of way, in the hope that this will eventually solve the 
tie problem. Gardens and parks have been constructed 
at a number of the more important stations, including 
Aguascalientes, Silao, Guanajuato, Patzcuaro, Celaya 
and others, for the purpose of encouraging tourist 
travel. The sum of $5,000,000 was approved by the 
board of directors for additions and betterments during 
1937. 

Indicative of the present trend of thought in 
Mexico is the “Sexennial Plan” for railway construction, 
a program that is fundamentally opposed to those former- 
ly prevailing in that considerations of financial return 
are now practically disregarded. New construction is 
now viewed from a social angle, and the desire to con- 
nect large and rich sections of the country that have 
heretofore been isolated. With this policy in mind, the 
state has already provided $60,000,000 for railroad con- 
struction, two-thirds of which has been spent within the 
last two years. It is the government’s aim to complete 
all lines now under construction by 1940. In prosecut- 
ing the program the socialistic and nationalistic ten- 
dencies in Mexico were further illustrated by the elimi- 
nation of all contractors and the utilization direct of 
Mexican technicians and workers. A description of these 
new construction projects and their progress was given 
in the Railway Age of August 21, page 241. 

Turning to the other railways of Mexico, especially the 
Southern Pacific line from Nogales down the west coast 
to Guadalajara, and the British-owned Mexican Railway 
operating between Mexico City and Vera Cruz, similar 
trends are evident. Traffic has increased on these lines 
throughout the year by reason of fairly good crops, in- 
creases in imports despite the increase in price of 
Mexican purchases abroad, and a marked growth in 
tourist travel. 

Similarly, net earnings have been disappointing, be- 
cause of the disproportionate increase in operating ex- 
penses for reasons beyond the managements’ control, 
especially for higher wages and for increased cost of 
materials and supplies. These more than counteracted 
the favorable traffic situation, and increased the financial 
difficulties of the roads. All in all, 1937 was a year of 
rapid change in the Mexican railway picture. 


* * 


Photo by W. W. Stewart 
Class H, “Fill” Type, Geared Locomotive for Service on the Rimu- 
taka Incline of the New Zealand Railways 











Cost of Railway Materials 
Higher In 1937 
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Trend of Year-Average Cost of Railway Materials, 1914-1937 


INCE this time last year, the railroads have paid 
Ss higher prices for almost all of the materials and 

equipment they require, and the effect of these 
increases has been to give railway material costs a 
prominence which they have not had in many years. 
Most prices were raised to new levels by a flood of busi- 
ness and labor unrest which swept the country a year 
ago, and, with the principal exception of lumber and 
non-ferrous materials, the prices either remained un- 
changed as the tide of business receded, or, as in the case 
of coal, were subsequently increased by new rules from 
Washington. 


Coal Up 11 Per Cent—Steel 15 Per Cent 


Fourteen roads, mostly in the west, paid less at the 
mine last year for their locomotive coal, while the re- 
mainder paid from 1 to 10 cents per ton more at the 
mine, according to their reports to the I.C.C. ; and the av- 
erage was a 5 per cent increase at the mine and a 2 per 
cent increase, with freight and handling charges. The 
result was to raise the all-year average prices of loco- 
motive coal at the mine 17 per cent over 1933, and the 
average cost of delivered coal 23 per cent over 1933, 
and to bring the costs of coal at the mine within 8 per 
cent of the 1929 average. Coal at the mine in Octo- 
ber, at $1.94 per ton, was 20 cents higher than in Janu- 
ary, 11 per cent over October, 1936, and 28 per cent 
over the 1933 average. 

Twelve roads reporting to the Railway Age paid 
from 6 to 25 per cent more in 1937 than in 1936 for 
fuel oil, and the average price of 96 cents a bbl. for 
10 months, as reported to the I. C. C., was 12 per cent 
above that for 1936, 65 per cent over 1933, and within 
1 per cent of the 1929 figure. Gasoline, at 9.04 cents 
per gal., to all roads for ten months, averaged 3 per 
cent higher in 1936 and 17 per cent over 1933, but was 
15 per cent under 1929. 

Crosstie prices, reported to this paper by 14 railroads, 
averaged 13 per cent over 1936, 30 per cent over 1933 








1929—Carriers worried 
by effects on operating 
expenses and earnings 





By D. A. Steel 
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and 5 per cent over 1929, while lumber averaged 9 per 


‘ cent over 1936, 102 per cent over the 1932 average and 


equaled the 1929 average. 

Rail at $39 per ton last January and $42.50 after 
April 1, without extras, as compared with $36.375 
throughout 1936, was 13 per cent higher than in 1936, 
7 per cent above 1933, and within 4 per cent of 1929. 
The prices paid for 28 other products of iron and steel 
by 13 roads reporting to the Railway Age averaged 15 
per cent over the average for the year 1936, 28 per cent 
over the average for 1932 or 1933 (whichever was 
lower) and 7 per cent over the average for 1929. 

Miscellaneous items, including lubricating oils and 
greases, chemicals and building materials, averaged 8 
per cent over 1936, 31 per cent over this paper’s 1932- 
1933 average, and 9 per cent under 1929. Equipment 
prices appear to have averaged 10 per cent higher. For 
the first time in many years, several roads reported in- 
creased prices for locomotive and car specialties. 

This paper’s all-year weighted average price of coal 
and 65 other materials and supplies was 11 per cent 
over 1936, 32 per cent over the all-year average for 
1932 or 1933, and 1 per cent over 1929. This does not 
include’ railroad scrap which, while declining severely) 
during the last six months, averaged 17 per cent over 
1936, 200 per cent over 1932 and 10 per cent over 1929. 

The figures in general put fuel oil prices on a par 
with those prevailing in 1928, lumber and tie prices 
back to 1930, scrap prices back to 1925 and 1926, and 
some iron and steel prices back to 1924 and 1925, when 
expenditures for materials and supplies were twice those 


in 1937. 


Costs Up $105,000,000 


Since these figures represent all-year averages in- 
stead of maximum differences between the lowest values 
during the depression and the highest values in 193/, 
many of which were reached last October, they may 
understate the ultimate effect of the increases in priccs 
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How the Average Costs of Railway Materials in 1937 Compared With Their Average Costs in 1936, 1932 or 1933 (whichever was 
lower) and in 1929—All Charts Drawn to the Same Scale 


on railway operating expenses. Basing coal calcula- 
tions on the prices in October (the last figures avail- 
able) and other calculations on year averages, the con- 
clusion is reached that the annual expenditures of the 
railroads for materials, fuel and equipment were increased 
approximately $105,000,000 by the increases in ma- 
terial costs in 1937, and that the materials and equip- 
ment purchased by them in 1937 cost approximately 
$235,000,000 more than the same purchases would have 
cost in 1932 or 1933, and that they cost about $5,000,- 
000 more than they would have cost in 1929. Putting 
it another way, the railroads would have been able to 
buy approximately $105,000,000 more materials and 
equipment if prices had not risen above those of 1936, 
and approximately $235,000,000 more than if prices 
had not been increased since 1933. 

As shown in one of the tables, the annual increase in 
the cost of coal, based on the latest coal prices, is $13,- 
000,000 over 1936 and $33,000,000 over 1933; and the 
increase in fuel oil is $7,000,000 over 1936 and $26,- 
000,000 over 1933. Other calculations based on year 
averages show that the costs of ties were increased $7,- 
000,000 over 1936 and $14,000,000 over 1932; lumber 
costs, $3,500,000 over 1936 and $20,200,000 over 1932; 
rail and other iron and steel, $45,200,000 over 1936 
and $69,000,000 over 1933; and miscellaneous pur- 
chases, $17,000,000 over 1936 and $53,000,000 over 
1933. The cost of the equipment purchased was in- 
creased about $13,000,000 over 1936 and $19,000,000 
over 1933. 

Railroads report that they received what they bar- 
gained for last year, but deliveries were slow during 
the first six months. Competitive prices were fewer, 
despite the scramble for railway orders, and the gaps 
between base prices and actual costs were widened 
with the introduction of more “extras” for deviations 
from standard lots and grades, and by the withdrawal 
of ‘reight and other allowances. 


1938 Outlook For Prices 


‘he present year begins with reductions in the 
Prices of lumber, ties and non-ferrous metals. The Na- 


tional Coal Commission, created by the Guffy bill, re- 
cently announced minimum prices of coal, almost all of 
which are higher than the prices which the railroads 
have been paying, and some roads have contracted for 
fuel oil at 10 per cent more per bbl. The prices of iron 
and steel that prevailed during the last quarter of 1937 
have been reaffirmed for the first quarter of this year, 
subject to increases in freight rates, but iron ore and 











scrap iron from which steel is made are lower. If busi- 
Estimated Effect Of Increased 
Material Costs On Railway 
Expenses 
Indext Indext 
Estimated 1937 Increased 1937 Increased 
purchases prices, costover prices, costover 
excl. frt. 1936 1936 1933 1933 
(000) = 100 (000) 100 (000) 

ee $175,000 108% $13,000 123% $33,000 
Fuel oil ... 66,000 112 7,000 165 26,000 
Gasoline 5,000 104 200 117 800 
60,000 113 7,000 130 £14,000 
Lumber 40,000 109 3,500 202 20,200 
EE 45,000 113 5,200 107 3,000 
Other iron 

and steel 300,000 115 40,000 128 £66,000 
Miscel- 

laneous. 225,000 108 17,000 131 £53,000 
Total 

materials 916,000 111 92,900 132 216,000 
New equip- 

ment .. 140,000 110 13,000 115 #£19,000 
Total ....$1,056.000 ... $105,900 ... $235,000 
+ Year average. 
~ Based on October average. 
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Fluctuations in Prices of Raw Materials, 1929-1937 


ness picks up, prices may work higher, at least to the 
extent of the increases in freight rates which were al- 
lowed last November or in prospect, because costs of 
production are higher. If business languishes, there 
will be more declines. Opinion among railroad buyers 
is that downward adjustments will occur. 


Railroads Fight Coal Costs 


A year ago, coal producers tried to increase their 
prices from 1 cent to 3 cents a ton to take care of the 
Social Security tax. A temporarily disturbing prob- 
lem also arose when unseasonable floods in the Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys last February watered mines and 
disrupted the movement of southern coal. Most important 
among developments in coal, however, were the new 
wage agreements and the National Bituminous Coal 
act. The wage negotiations were carried on during 
the C. I. O. trouble in Detroit, and when concluded 
March 31, to avert impending strikes in the coal in- 
dustry, they established for a period of two years, end- 
ing April 1, 1939, a 35-hour week and a scale of wages 
which are now 100 per cent above the depression low 
for some labor, and which caused increases in costs of 
production of 15 to 25 cents per ton. 








January 1, 1938 






The coal bill, which became a law April 26, is a re- 
incarnation of the Guffy bill of 1936, except as to the 
labor provisions which were invalidated by the Su- 
preme Court. The bill revives the coal codes, compels 
membership by levying a tax of 19% per cent on non- 
members, and aims to regulate prices and trade prac- 
tices as a cure of the industry’s troubles. Last year, a 
National Coal Commission, composed of five members 
selected by the President, was formed and code authori- 
ties were organized to determine the average costs of 
producing coal in each district, as the basis for prices. 
In December, after months of controversy, delay and 
dissension, minimum prices were announced and the 
government is now faced with opposition to the new 
prices by large consumers, including the railroads, 
which have estimated that the new prices will increase 
railroad coal costs by more than $19,000,000. The out- 
come remains to be seen, also the extent to which the 
act may control the price of coal from mines owned by 
the railroads. In the meantime, some railroads have 
bought slack coal for power plants at prices as low as 
50 cents a ton, which is far below the cost of produc- 
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Comparative Changes in Pig Iron and Scrap Prices, 1929-1937 


tion of this by-product from coal produced for the com- 
mercial trade. 


In purchasing fuel oil, the railroads are confronted 
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‘ with more intelligent co-operation between the states an | > Peaignt - 
; to keep the production of crude oil from running wild; 2.50 mat Without Freight 
: and the diminishing amount of fuel oil per barrel of 
; crude that is produced under present day refining proc- 
esses. Prices to the railroads were more standardized 
3 than in previous years and seasonal fluctuations were 
‘ narrowed. Each year sees more crude oil produced, _ g 
: however, to supply the gasoline requirements, and while 8 ~ = 
¢ some roads content themselves with a low grade of 1 © 18 
| fuel oil, the fear of a restricted supply for railroad use 2 2 190 
1 is not acute, and leaves the railroads near the oil fields v 4 
. relatively free to depend on buying spot purchases at os: ~% 
: bargain prices to fill a part of their requirements, in- 3 | S 5 
| stead of purchasing all of their oil at the contract 
. prices. Several roads obtained their supply last year 
: at prices which averaged below 75 cents per barrel. 
2 
; Iron and Steel Prices Soar Year-Average Costs of Coal and Fuel Oil for Locomotives 
e : fe ‘ ; 
: The increases in iron and steel prices last year were from $3.83 a cwt. in January, 1936, to $4.63, or 21 per 
’ outstanding, both because they were the largest in- cent. Track chisels at $2.06 each are now 22 per cent 
creases made in railway costs and because iron and higher than last January. Several roads are paying 30 
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* Compiled from special reports made by railroads to the Railway Age by selected railroads. 


* 1932 or 1933 whichever was lower. 


Vol. 104, No, 1 


$10 a ton increase in cast iron pipe was a 26 per cent 
rise in two years. 

In two years, machine bolts have risen $20 a ton, or 
25 per cent; bar steel, $10 a ton, or 24 per cent; tool 
steel, 45 per cent; boiler plate, $10 a ton, or 26 per 
cent. Brake shoes have advanced $3 a ton, or 10 per 
cent; grey iron castings, $10 a ton, or 10 per cent; 
malleable castings, $46 a ton, or 29 per cent; while car 
wheels were advanced 10 per cent last year. In the 
same period, axles and tires, which have remained sta- 
tionary for many years, were increased $10 a ton, while 
steel pipe and nails are up 18 per cent. 

The average costs of tracks bolts, track spikes, wire 
fence, structural steel, cast iron pipe, bar and sheet 
steel, pig iron, brake shoes, castings, couplers, axles, 
tires and steel pipe are all higher than in 1929. 

Scrap iron, which the railroads sell in large quanti- 
ties, has declined precipitously since March, when the 
prices were the highest since 1925, but the average 
price of $14.44 a ton, at which 13 railroads sold the 
heavy melting steel last year, was 17 per cent more 
than the 1936 average and two or three times the price 
which the roads got in 1933. The increased cost of 
scrap iron to producers of steel was among the things 
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which caused the mills to raise their manufactured 
prices; at the same time, it injected a compensating 
factor in the prices paid by the railroads, as will ap- 
pear when it is considered that the railroads produce 
approximately 20 per cent of all the commercial scrap. 

Lumber prices fluctuated as much as $10 per MBM 
last year. To begin with, a marine strike on the Pa- 
cific Coast which began October 29, 1936, forced many 
of the water mills to suspend operations until it was 
settled on February 5, 1937. This greatly increased the 








Average Cost of Coal Per Ton—10 Months, 1937 


i With Freight Without Freight 
Region and Road 1937 1936 1937 1936 
New England Region: 


Bangor &@ Aroostook: 6... 20cccce $5.01 $5.10 ic $1.59 
eee re 4.57 4.52 $1.76 1.73 
Boston & Maine ....... se ele auiaeie-e 4.37 4.45 1.70 1.64 
Canadian National (In New Eng.). 4.99 4.92 1.49 1.32 
Canadian Pacific (In Maine)...... 5.04 5.04 1.72 1.73 
Canadian Pacific (In Vermont).... 5.08 5.06 1.80 Lze 
CUO WUE siiacoanessscuwes« 5.02 4.89 1.71 1.50 
i ee eee ee 4.58 4.74 3.19 3.05 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 4.00 4.02 1.67 1.60 
Re eee 4.12 4.15 1.31 1.44 
Great Lakes Region: 
Ae AU oicsces Phare caw ae 3.64 3.55 1.74 1.66 
Cammirin @& TRGRGE 2 ccscccccscsss sack aie 2.06 1.93 
Delaware & Fiadeen 2 .cccssccccess 3.74 3.77 2.18 2.06 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 3.32 3.42 1.89 1.83 
Deetrett Ge TESCRIRE Secckdccccvess 4.27 4.25 1.82 1.65 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line........ 3.68 3.82 1.78 1.75 
Erie (Inc. Chicago & Erie)....... 2.51 2.37 1.92 1.82 
Grand Fiusk Wetter ..ccccccsccs 3.27 3.35 4.57 1.53 
Lehigh & Hudson River .......... 4.34 4.30 1.71 1.62 
Lehigh & New England .......... 3.28 3.44 1.69 1.70 
jE ae Ore 3.60 3.59 1.72 1.65 
EE. ikea adsareenesess 1.88 1.80 1.74 1.65 
pS eee eee 1.95 1.90 1.96 1.84 
New Jersey & New York ......... 4.89 4.94 1.91 1.86 
ge ae ere 2.20 2.21 1.89 1.78 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis.. 3.26 3.22 1.90 1.76 
New York, Ontario & Western..... 3:99 3.50 1.84 1.81 
New York, Susquehanna & Western 4.62 4.69 1.95 1.86 
eee 3.79 3.77 1.90 1.79 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie ........... eg 1.98 1.96 1.82 
Pittsburg & Shawmut ...........- 1.93 1.87 1.86 1.81 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia ...... 1.86 1.76 1.82 1.68 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & Northern ... 2.05 1.91 2.06 1.91 
bi, err 2.20 2.12 1.85 1.75 
Central Eastern Region: 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown .... 3.16 3.00 1.84 1.69 
NS ee Ss eee 1.94 1.85 1.85 17 
Bessemer & Lake Evie: ...cccrecces 2.19 2.09 2.00 1.87 
Central of New Jersey ..cccsccces 3.59 3.47 1.88 1.73 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois ....... 2.02 1.93 1.90 1.83 
Chicago & Illinois Midland ....... 1.70 1.82 1.57 1.68 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 1.97 1.89 1.79 1.72 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton ........ 2.77 2.71 1.77 1.73 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ........... 1.99 1.91 1.86 1.70 
eT SS reer 2.00 1.95 1.89 1.86 
ee OS ae 4.42 4.42 2.02 1.91 
Missouri-Illinois ..... EI ee 1.83 1.81 1.72 1.75 
Pennsylvania system .........+.-; 2.04 1.96 1.94 1.83 
Penna.-Read. Seashore Lines....... 4.54 4.54 1.91 1.79 
eee ea eee 3.35 3.25 2.12 1.97 
Staten Island Rapid Transit ...... 4.43 4.51 2.09 1.98 
Western Maryland ............... 3.43 1.96 1.96 1.88 
Wheeling & Lake Erie ........... 2.10 1.98 2.01 1.90 
Pocahontas Region: 
CResme Ge GM 66 sc sissicess 2.07 1.92 2.01 1.86 
Norfolk & Western .............. 1.89 1.79 1.84 1.73 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 3.90 3.83 1.44 1.27 
Virginian ...... (eta tnenekeawese 2.04 1.85 1.57 1.43 
Southern Region: 
Alabama Great Southern .......... 2.20 2.10 2.13 2.02 
Atlanta & West Point (Inc. Western 
BY. GE WED sccvaccescreess , 3.25 2.01 1.89 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast ..... 2.40 2.30 2.10 2.03 
REG COME TARE: cc cevicisivcces 3.42 3.37 1.80 1.70 
Central of Georgia ....... Meuweuuw ‘ae 2.41 2.36 2.27 


Source—I. C. C. 


b With Freight Without Freight 
Region and Road 1937 1936 1937 1936 
Southern Region—Continued 


Charleston & Western Carolina .... $3.38 $3.31 $1.88 $1.74 
Cin. New Orleans & Tex. Pac. .... 2.31 2.22 1.9 1.77 
Re. ccannaaeuacsaweueess® <i 1.84 1.74 1.76 1.65 
Columbus & Greenville ........... 2.54 2.56 1.33 1.18 
NI copter resd teal We verciidinta awareness 3.63 3.65 1.69 1.60 
Georges @ Florida: .....s0cs<cccses 3.60 3.55 1.82 1.73 
Georgia, Southern & Florida ...... 3.76 4.41 2.01 2.22 
eo ae Se era 3.66 3.65 1.59 1.47 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern ......... 2.15 2.16 1.30 1.26 
ee eS eee 2.15 2.06 1.85 1.73 
Louisville & Nashville ............ 1.94 1.87 1.79 1.72 
Miiasinsing: Central oo. cccsiescccccce 3.22 3.28 1.27 1.23 
eS oO eee 1.91 2.09 1.72 2.02 
Nashville, Chat. & St. Louis ...... 2.27 2.27 2.09 1.92 
New Orleans & Northeastern ...... 3.88 3.86 2.07 1.95 
TUOETONE SOHNE coc cceccccsecsens 3.51 3.47 1.71 1.59 
Wortherm AIABAMA o.0ccsccessice ss 2.07 1.91 2.00 1.89 
menneare Fir TAC occ csccicsisiccces 2.96 2.93 1.80 1.72 
I roca caeetca tends asara stewie wikva:a ean 1.91 1.82 1.79 1.67 
po ee ee eee 2.00 1.93 1.78 1.73 
Northwestern Region: 
Chicago & North Western ........ 2.49 1.90 1.62 1.45 
Chicago Great Western. .....s.ce 2.62 2.69 1.49 1.46 
Chscagn, .wiuw.,, St. Pi & Po... 2.33 222 1.98 1.89 
Chicago, St. P., Minn. & Omaha... 4.36 4.32 1.42 1.51 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range.... 4.42 4.28 2.20 Lane 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic... 4.61 4.48 fe os 
Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific ....... 4.55 4.31 soll ; 
CORE: TROREUOON. 6ocse ssw eceenosses 3.63 3.53 1.47 1.47 
Green Bay & Western.........0..0. 4.45 4.29 ee mie 
Lake Superior: & Ishpeming ..... 4.82 4.71 te ne 
Minneapolis & St. Louis .......... 2.03 2.15 1.75 1.81 
Minn., St. P. & Sault Ste. Marie.. 3.69 3.66 1.44 1.39 
ee eS ee rere 2.14 2.07 1.55 1.52 
Spokane International  .....<00«¢% 4.40 4.22 2.89 91 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle ...... 5.24 ‘ 3.57 53 
Central Western Region: 
WE ccc ooiduinctee alam aaa ows e's 2.08 2.03 1.90 1.88 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe .... 2.79 2.79 2.63 2.62 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy..... 1.80 1.67 1.64 1.54 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific : 
(inet. Cie. R.. T.-& Gelb): 2.020 2.34 2.33 2.07 2.05 
Colorado & Southern ............. 2.73 2.73 2.60 2.52 
Denver & Rio Grande Western.... 2.17 2.05 2.10 1.96 
Ne OS eee 1.39 1.41 1.40 43 
Ft. Worth & Denver City ......... 5.03 4.90 2.66 2.55 
re eer 4.83 4.84 1.86 1.79 
Wortuwestern POCiRC  ..4.cecccsses mee sei 2.21 2.20 
Southern Pacific (Pacific Lines) . 3382 5 3.07 3.06 
Toledo, Peoria & Western ......... 1.78 1.62 1.61 1.55 
ee OE errr 2.05 2.15 1.97 2.05 
SS Gear oa arcana tcertinrnaneenlans fT 1.54 1.62 1.44 
a ee 3.34 3.32 2.03 2.00 
Southwestern Region: 
Manses City Seutee ..cocccisiccss 2.24 2.29 1.84 1.85 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf ........ 2.11 2.18 2.07 2.07 
Louisiana & Arkansas ............ hae =e 1.91 1.78 
Midland Valley ......... staan at 1.78 1.76 1.58 1.65 
WMissoer: & ACRAMGRS .6..<ccccccce 2.79 2.74 2.18 2.15 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas lines ....... 2.49 2.70 2.17 2.33 
ee ear 1.91 1.88 1.83 1.83 
Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka ........ 2.59 2.67 aye jee 
St. Louis-San Francisco .......... 2.33 2.09 1.96 1.93 
St. Louis-San Francisco & Texas... ... Aes 1.78 1.80 
St. Louis Southwestern ........... 2.27 2.21 1.42 1.37 
Texas & New Orleans ............ ane ah 2.53 3.97 
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demand for shipments by rail during that period, and 
the back log of unshipped orders on the coast was 890 
million FBM in early February. Severe weather con- 
ditions also delayed the movement of lumber. Prices 
continued to rise until about June, after which the pro- 
duction of lumber each week exceeded the orders re- 
ceived so that the market prices have since declined $5 
or more from the high point last year. Mill prices on 
railroad lumber on the West Coast in November, 1937, 
as compared with those prevailing in November, 1936, 
are shown in the table. 


November, 1936 November, 1937 


ee ee ee $28.00 $36.00 
it Bares wiikey ban arene 25.00 28.00 
a vw See aulweke<ei nee 20.00 20.00 
Pe EE 6 tae wee cane whe wad 18.00 20.00 
Dee ene SF. Hab eet ie ween 22.00 24.00 
Car sunning boards .........c00s- 28.00 30.00 
EE ee 16.00 16.50 
SS REE re 19.00 20.00 
OE OE OTe 25.00 25.00 
es Bae a gla ee ies aug 12.00 12.00 


14.50 





With ties, most railroads and tie contractors were 
compelled to offer better prices to stimulate production 
and expedite deliveries, especially among farmers who 
had other sources of income. This condition persisted 
until recently when the railroads again began to experi- 
ment with reduced prices for their 1938 ties. No. 5 
ties in Pennsylvania cost $1.05 on January 1, 1937, 
$1.25 on April 1, and $1.05 after July 1. In New 
York, they cost $0.95 in January, $1.05 in April, and 
$1.00 after July 1. In Kentucky, they cost $0.65 in 
January, $0.85 on April 1, $0.75 on July 1, and $0.65 
after November 1, while reductions of 5 to 8 cents per 
tie were made last year in Arkansas. 

In British Columbia, where the Canadian roads ob- 
tain their supplies, the mills had enough orders for ex- 
port business at the beginning of last year to run 90 to 
120 days, and when they began operations in March, 
after two months’ inaction caused by extreme cold, they 
had all the business they could handle for months; and 
this continued until fall when the war in China con- 
tributed to the general decline in the lumber trade. 
The prices of 1-in. by 4-in. by 8-ft. car siding’ increased 
from $27 per MBM in September, 1936, to $40 in 
March, 1937, and then declined to $23 in October. 
Prices of 2-in. by 6-in. by 9-ft. car lining changed from 


* * 








One of an Order of 50-Foot Steel Refrigerator Cars Built for the Santa Fe Refrigerator Despatch by the General American Transportation 
Corporation 
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Comparative Fluctuations in Track Material Prices, 1927-1937 


38 in September, 1936, to $65 in March, 1937, and to 
50 in October. Timbers that sold for $17 last year 
were $23 last spring and are now down to $14 to $16. 

Other details and comparisons of prices will be 
found in the tables. The tables of commodity prices 
are based on average prices reported to the Ra‘lway Age 
by 13 large railroads in various parts of the country, 
and the figures given are the averages of the prices re- 
ported. The high and low figures do not represent the 
fluctuation in the price trend, but are inserted to show 
the highest and the lowest prices that were reported 
during the year by the several roads without regard to 
the period of the year in which they appeared. 


$ 
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Railway Construction Remains Low 


Promise of early revival of this activity at 
beginning of year not fulfilled because of 
falling revenues 





Pleasant Creek Viaduct on the Berkeley 
Run Line of the Baltimore & Ohio 





that will enable them to secure the funds that are so 


By George E. Boyd necessary for construction purposes. 
At the beginning of 1937, as the prospects for a per- 
Associate Editor manent increase in railway earnings appeared to be 
brighter, there was much evidence that construction ac- 
tivity would increase correspondingly. At that time, 


many new facilities and revisions of existing facilities 

were greatly needed to permit the numerous improve- 

ESPITE the fact that a year ago the outlook for ments that had been made in operating methods to be 
D an upturn in railway construction was better than developed to their full effectiveness. Budgets were pre- 
for any year since 1930, performance fell far pared and plans were completed covering practically 

short of expectations and the year ended less auspiciously every type of facility. It was obvious, however, that, 
than it began. Furthermore, there is no immediate pros- with a few exceptions, expenditures for the larger proj- 
pect that railway construction will become more active ects could not be made safely, and others that were 
in 1938, unless the railways can be assured of revenues needed badly were authorized cautiously or held in 
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abeyance until it was certain that earnings would reach 
and remain at a higher level. 

As these prospects failed to materialize, and the trend 
toward a lower level of revenues became unmistakable, 
the remaining projects were deferred until the time 
when earnings again reach the point where the financing 
of them becomes practicable. The result has been that 


CANADIAN 
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and 
main tracks fy 





RAILWAYS IN THE UNITED STATES 
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Ten Miles of Multiple Track Completed in 1937 


construction, while above the low level of 1936, showed 
only a relatively slight improvement over that year. 

During 1936 an unprecedented amount of highway 
grade-separation work was completed or under way, 
mainly by reason of federal grants to states and munici- 
palities for this purpose. Many of these projects were 
uncompleted at the end of the year and were carried over 
into 1937, during which year all but a few were com- 
pleted. As federal appropriations for grade separations, 
approximately $200,000,000, neared the point of ex- 
haustion at the end of 1936, only $27,000,000 remaining 
available for new projects, this type of construction fell 
off rapidly during 1937., Furthermore, those authorized 
since January 1, 1937, have generally been of such mag- 
nitude that they could be completed during the year. 
For these reasons, the carryover into 1938 is relatively 
small. 


New Mileage Increases 


It has been said frequently that the mileage of new 
lines under construction or completed during any year 





Miles of Main Track Built in 1937 


Number of 
companies First Second Third Fourth 


U3 building track track track track Total 
PN csewenage 1 2.30 ae eat —_ 2.30 
ED. acscaee 1 1.00 ane eee nite 1.00 
Co cicorves 1 90.56 ‘ae wait ene 90.56 
CO ee 1 10.00 ~_ — wee 10.00 
Geeria .cccccee 1 1.60 aia tial ies 1.60 
ied atne aries 1 ane ee 1.07 aie 1.07 
Minnesota ...... 1 1,32 —— oon ina 1.32 
WRODTAEER .ccccce 1 soda 2.35 —_ sen 2.15 
New Jersey ..... 2 5.08 wane inte a 5.08 
New York ...... 1 wee 0.93 0.61 1.54 
OE 1 vee 3.44 writ 3.44 
Oklahoma ...... 1 20.34 — 20.34 
Pennsylvania 1 0.40 0.39 0.79 

Pe -cnevaseees 1 4.28 ous 4.28 
ae 1 2.60 i 2.60 
Virginia nee 1 ates 1.81 1.81 
West Virginia .. 1 9.00 9.00 

. rere 148.48 8.72 1.68 es 158.88 





provides an excellent index of railway construction ac- 
tivities as a whole, and this is fully borne out by analysis 
of construction records over a long period. Confirming 
this trend, 148 miles of new lines were completed in 
1937, compared with 93 miles in 1936. Also confirm- 
ing the previous statement that construction activities re- 
lapsed after an apparently favorable start at the beginning 
of the year, reference to the tabulation of construction 
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statistics shows that only a few new-line projects were 
under way or in prospect at the end of the year. 

During the 20-year period ending with 1917, the mile- 
age of new lines completed annually varied from a maxi- 
mum of 6,026 in 1902 to a minimum of 933 in 1915, 
the former being the largest mileage recorded for a 
single year since these records were started. The aver- 
age mileage completed year by year during these two 
decades was 3,679. During the 20-year period ending 
with 1937, the largest mileage was completed in 1928, 
when 1,025 miles were placed in operation, and the 
smallest was the 24 miles completed in 1933; the aver- 
age for these two decades being 473 miles a year. These 





Miles of New Line Completed in the United States Since 1893 


BOs 666. 0'08 0066 cee wees ee 3,024 Sere ere 933 
Pb ee cane bauer cuneawin 3760 een 1,098 
oo OE: ne are 1,420 DEE EMG tas des vine Np elene ges 979 
PE cesvesccanlwceseses 1,692 i ES CC ELT TT 721 
ee Cocccece 2,109 oo ner e Ty Pre 686 
, Se Se 3,265 EE rT ne 314 
Pte cnccnteencoewesa on 4,569 rere 475 
ee eee 4,894 rere reo 324 
CT eee et 5,368 a ET ee 427 
a a 6,026 , Sere re 579 
Nadie Dai son celeuaionees 5,652 re 644 
_ SA ene 3,832 Sree rere 1,005 
SE REE ees 4,388 SO ere re are ) 
Bets sta wcnwheab Licences 5,623 _ , Oe rere 1,025 
Bat cGade ker wiriesesween 5,212 SC re ere 
., eee en 3,214 on CRE Re eee on 513 
Pe arssleenssieenneseeeees 3,748 La, | AO Rarer rae ore 748 
RE eRe ere 4,122 Sy en re 163 
Sg Sen Teena 3,066 ee ore 24 
Serer rr rr 2,997 BRE ee eer oe 76 
a siawiv uve sieaienlewanare vote 3,071 Se bakin oe vkeneee canenee 45 
er eee ee ree 1,532 SC Sewidiediaaemine eeceuicmei 93 
SER bP ont cba rencedeceuns 148 





figures point impressively to the fact that the days of 
large external development have passed, and that future 
expenditures will be made more and more for internal 
improvements and for expansion of those facilities which 
affect the movement of traffic. 

Of the total of 148 miles of new lines completed during 
the year, the largest single project was that of the Atchi- 
son, Topeka & Santa Fe, between Boise, Okla., and Las 
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Abandonments in Both the United States and Canada Decreased 
in 1937 


Animas, Colo., 111 miles, to complete a new route be- 
tween Denver, Colo., and Houston, Tex. The next 
largest project was a 10-mile branch, built by the Sea- 
board Air Line in Florida; while the Virginian com- 
pleted 9 miles of a 20-mile branch it is building in West 





Miles of New Lines Completed in Canada Since 1904 


RSIS Spare ee ey ae 316 ene 
SE hindus shcuaukicd weet 1,181 ihicescesaiavedencuseha 145 
Tl iakintineceaiiyiietiiicteniel 1,007 iisavecccasvsihewbeel 655 
Sieh ein seeekinedieng Aaa 976 So as nap aniye woud 615 
isi caninatpiseiceipacainted 1,249 io ids Weasel 414 
i ateebeindieniohwnsaal 1,488 i ausitsnibonncadnnndions 33: 
Es 50 iibpickeninekaibain 1,844 i inticiensennsenkedsine’ 311 
Sl sinidbgtcichivishesienabiiacsane 1,898 tint cas can tae calebial 72 
Sains saunas wennewukeuen 2,232 TR Ras ivncteaiindcnminn atin ts 841 
Giietcevutabebuadele 3,013 bh. dc kein inueendinchaee 
Sl chica anabneieaban aad 1,978 SE evicickgncankdadeoaensie 
Sh dininsukivenateuaieGan 718 Dl biceks abecenynceauenes 12 
Sl pacebianiehniviaviaiedleutatnidacl 290 iéiitccnepnantestesees 

sci bismtinudicgibaibiteone 207 led a snopes wicbinnas hae 

APRN Spares 135 thins ncsckmeiegvaent 2 
Sl stisiasicekiphiebcacndtemnahedie 433 | ieeebieapelpapaanbeteh aati 18 amb 1 
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Virginia. The remainder of the first-track mileage com- 
pleted during the year consisted mainly of short branches 
to reach industries or were undertaken in connection with 
line revisions. 

No new mileage was completed in Canada. In fact, 
no extension of main-track mileage has occurred in that 
country since 1932, the mileage of new main track shown 
in the table since that year having all been in connection 
with line revisions and offset by corresponding abandon- 
ments, as revealed in the detailed description of construc- 
tion activities and abandonments for the respective years. 


Multiple-Track Mileage 


Multiple-track mileage completed in 1937 varied only 
slightly from that of the previous year, the principal 
project having been an extension of double-track opera- 
tion, 3.44 miles, on the Southern Pacific between Sparks, 
Nev., and Vista by converting an existing siding into 
main track. The next largest project was a 2.15-mile 
extension of second track at Hastings, Neb., by the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy. During the year 8.72 miles 
of second track and 1.68 miles of third track were placed 
in operation. This stands in strong contrast with the 





Miles of Lines Abandoned in the United States Since 1917 


SOE atic vine canetese enews 942 TOE vic bx end canines ercccces 282 
PEO ie Wiacsioce:s 5 aaternaty Gielen te 959 Diss cskwresnwbewes ses 512 
DREN iokw eran oummmemwewess 637 ee Ce ee 475 
PO eiatin mconieieea ee ema ees 536 1930... .ccvvccessevecceeves 694 
SOE a wine! 0iv ang we. Rea eisrete see 1,626 DOIG wives es 0:2-<shemeresenewis wee 795 
i rer eee 677 ol SE ee re sare 1,452 
i) Seer ee 533 DSS oracicimsigien:n'sig qe inieee sete 1,876 
19D B sos. c.05:0 cesiceecnces ees 693 LER six te save 3 Ds WW ese nao orate sa 
DODNG 6454s wasacen bee gees 606 BIS o-5 ei seis «bial gibi @ wink aielevece 1,843 
POD 6 dkitn enc cimnieian aan ees 457 bk rrr ee re 1,519 
DIST scivetemesesiceveweces 1,140 





more than 1,200 miles of second track completed in 
1913 and as much as 600 and 700 miles a year in several 
subsequent years. Likewise, during the period since 
1912, the mileage of third and fourth tracks equalled or 
exceeded 100 miles in each of seven years, but has been 
negligible since 1932. Since 1925, there has been a gen- 
eral trend toward restriction of multiple-track mileage 
as a result of developments in the signaling field, which 
have greatly increased the traffic capacity of lines, thus 
making additional main tracks less necessary. With the 
extension of centralized traffic control it can be predicted 
that, for some time at least, multiple-track construction 
will remain at a low figure. 


Miscellaneous Construction 


Among the larger projects completed or still under 
way, the Pennsylvania completed its Newark, N. J., 
improvement which involved track elevation, the con- 
struction of new station facilities, the removal of Man- 
hattan Transfer to Newark, and the construction of three 
bridges carrying six tracks across the Passaic river. 
This road has also undertaken the electrification of its 
main-line passenger and freight tracks between Perry- 
ville, Md., and Paoli, Pa., and Harrisburg. So rapidly 
has this work, which was started during the year, been 
prosecuted that on December 31 only 20 per cent of the 
project remained unfinished. The New York Central 
continued its schedule on its West Side improvement in 
New York. While this project is well toward comple- 
tion, it is of such a nature that it must be carried out on 
n orderly schedule of consecutive items, for which rea- 
son it has been spread over a number of years. 

The Santa Fe has prosecuted with vigor its extensive 
program of line revision and curve reduction between 
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Chicago and points in California to promote faster serv- 
ice to the Pacific Coast. Similarly, the Burlington also 
carried out an extensive line revision program on its lines 
between Chicago and St. Paul, Minn., and between Chi- 
cago and Denver, Colo., on the route followed by its 
Zephyr trains between these cities. The few remaining 
projects were of more moderate magnitude, although 
they involved the construction, revision or extension of 
practically every type of facility in use on the railways. 

In Mexico there has been a continuation on a mod- 
erate scale of the renewed construction activities which 
were first in evidence two years ago. These consisted 
mainly of improvements in shop facilities through exten- 
sions and the installation of more modern machinery, and 





Mileage Abandoned 1932 to 1937, Inclusive 














1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 Total 
CN ee mtaes 18.27 aa ; ae 3.00 2.2? 
DN 20.82 28.08 36.22 Rows 42.09 9.95 137.16 
Pg seals, » are 15.49 17.04 ere 59.04 
eee 8.17 37.85 51.28 42.35 23.95 83.43 247.03 
California ......0< 0.77 185.65 116.00 70.57 30.57 74.23 477.79 
eS Se 26.39 56.57 6.31 84.98 86.30 231.46 492.01 
Connecticut ..4.. oss Fates Sits 33.93 Sects 25.31 59.24 
Oe oan siete nates ong 33.16 wes 33.16 
Florida 70.09 69.59 28.13 1.47 165.22 Face 334.50 
Georgia 66.41 46.56 126.63 12.34 aRighe sean, Sone 
Idaho 15.41 ities 4.63 46.78 16.00 aie 82.82 
Tllinois 54.83 38.30 160.82 13.90 32.06 87.42 387.33 
Indiana 14.80 25.66 ar 69.70 0.12 ose 2228 
See 53.12 79.51 52.4 83.32 208.75 14.44 491.58 
WME diclesciccee . ccc 128.97 162.64 236.85 51.33 21.04 600.83 
Kentucky 78.17 74.27 22.89 7.86 ger 12.81 196.00 
Louisiana ......- 45.35 35.94 37.48 8.96 6.50 11.46 145.69 
CS eer 8.50 13.95 71.39 8.16 ee 35.97 137.97 
Maryland 1.00 eae oN 25.60 Ratek 3.75 30.35 
Massachusetts 1.40 aries a 33.37 secs 33.26 68.03 
Michigan ....... 201.99 51.05 71.39 166.20 40.16 64.65 595.44 
Minnesota ...... 91.07 12.94 53.37 50.93 31.94 23.18 263.43 
Mississippi ..... 24.10 33.50 85.57 nate Sains 143 
PAINBOUTE 08 -s.8-06 53.17. 25.51 202.65 118.98 48.47 re 448.75 
a 3.80 aAnbe x tirats 18:37 10.31 29.28 61.76 
Nebraska. .....%< 15.21 45.39 4.87 ert eaes wie 65.47 
Nevada cies cag eS nee 26.27 0.31 baits aed 26.58 
New Hampshire. 25.46 seats 5.90 63.92 28.61 16.9 140.88 
New Jersey ..... apiece 62.58 21.38 pike 60.57 6.32 150.85 
New Mexico Sesar Seetaus 41.10 48.02 aoe che 89,12 
New York. ....... 58.32 4.14 30.82 30.58 57.00 29.33 210.19 
North Carolina.. 22.24 53.10 18.50 10.00 11.39 25.17 140.40 
North Dakota Sais tet <a Bigeals 16.36 a 16.36 
RP SMNN ©. a rete: cv cover ceca 35.43 17.81 evan 18.77 66.47 24.08 162.56 
Oklahoma ...... Saale 9.24 79.01 oe 8.60 15.95 112.80 
Oregon pleah are 25.92 12.31 7.75 13.00 133.17 : 192.15 
Pennsylvania 29.75 39.33 77.60 58.64 105.37 33.58 4.27 
Rhode Island seine ieee cremate cas sao 16.33 16.33 
South Carolina... 44.05 1.54 76.50 25.00 15.80 162.89 
South Dakota ars eee 24.04 26.65 16.43 ; ‘ 67.12 
Tennessee ....... 74.01 39.81 41.23 64.15 54.84 47.94 321.98 
ME c.calvan cass 107.10 188.82 126.13 77.81 39.12 44.63 61 
WII oso ccqrerecace 19.71 3.05 16.19 Poet Pate 6.88 5.83 
Le are an 33:22 Cees stalls 1.00 8.75 42.97 
Virginia 112.89 51.69 4.80 21.74 caters 4.45 195.57 
Washington 16.36 55.86 12.01 88.35 12.69 10.44 195.71 
West Virginia... 1.36 77.49 26.08 12.13 21.10 8.85 147.01 
Wisconsin a 24.90 93.14 124.45 39.65 38.18 1.47 379.79 
Wyoming ies water’ at 41.07 Soa 41.07 
TOD ssaae 1,452.07 1,875.66 1,995.00 1,842.95 1,522.84 1,139.60 9,828.12 





the replacement of several light bridges. In 1935, a cor- 
poration was formed, known as Lineas Ferreas de Mex- 
ico, S.A. de C.V., to take over all projected lines, those 
which were not yet under actual construction and those 
which did not properly belong to the National system. 
On September 7, 1936, all lines then under construction 
were transferred to the government and on December 
9, 1937, the corporation was dissolved after having 
turned its remaining property over to the new au- 
tonomous department of railways of the government. 


Abandonments Again Exceed 1,000 Miles 


There was a marked decrease in the mileage of lines 
abandoned during the year, although a total of 1,140 
miles were abandoned, this being the sixth successive 
year and the seventh time that abandonments have ex- 
ceeded 1,000 miles. This compares with 1,626 miles 
abandoned in 1921, 1,452 miles in 1932, 1,876 miles in 
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1933, 1,995 miles ig 1934, the maximum of record, 1,843 which abandonments have exceeded 1,000 miles. The 
miles in 1935, and 1,523 in 1936, the only years in total abandonments for 1937 are 992 miles greater than 








Lines Abandoned in the United States and Canada in 1937 











Lines Lines Lines Lines 
abandoned abandoned abandoned abandoned 
and but not yet and but not yet 
taken up taken up taken up taken up 
United States miles miles United States miles miles 
Alabama Central Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 
Manchester, Ala., to Manchester Mineg ..... 2.00 Arpin, Wis., to Wisconsin Rapids ........... 11.52 
Arcadia & Betsy River ee I IS nou 600-056-0600 oe naees.d-aes 0.33 
Ce ee Ree eee 17.43 Mobile & Ohio 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe NE Ss dapinec ocbiawee aces 7.95 
Mulvane, Kan., to Viola ..............eec0. 21.04 Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
Baltimore & Ohio Lexington, Tenn., to Perryville ............. 24.14 
Parkersburg, W. Va., to Placid ............. 6.55 Rock House Spur, Tenn., to Ravenscroft 12.50 
Wellston, Ohio, to Superior Mine No, 10 .... 1.64 New York Central 
Wellston, Ohio, Rich Run Mine branch ...... 0.94 Peoria, Ohio, to Bellefontaine ............... 16.50 
Boston & Albany New York, New Haven & Hartford 
te a Oe ND. cincccacedeenevenese 2.42 Pine Plains Junction, N. Y., to Shekom¢ko ... 5.10 
Bostén & Maine At Van Deusenville, Mass. ..........ccccces 0.45 
Goffstown, N. H., to Henniker Junction ...... 16.35 At Hopewell Junction, N. Y. ........ccceece 0.21 2 
re ey SS eer 0.64 Dighton, Mass., to Somerset Junction ....... 3.24 
South Ashburnham, Mass., to Ashburnham ... 2.59 Elmwood, Mass. 0! ae 1.15 
Cazenovia Southern East Warren, R. I., to Brayton, Mass. ...... 6.34 
BM Weems Wits 06 CASINOTIS. 2 .ccccccscccves 5.65 East Thompson, Conn., to Webster, Mass. 2.51 
Central of New Jersey Hyannis, Mass., to Hyannis WOME caceccwes 1,22 
Greenwich, N. J., to Bayside .............¢. 3.03 Middleboro, Mass., to Myricks .............. 5.00 
I os ae wing a aw wince were eas ; 0.13 Melrose, Conn., to Ellington ................ 2.30 
Chesapeake & Ohio Plymouth, Mass., to North Carver .......... 7.42 
ot oe Scalp oil eat 0.34 Pascoag, R. L., to Douglas Junction, Mass. ... 6.82 
Chicago & North Western Raynham, Mass., to Dean Street ............ 2.41 
Caledonia. Til., to Rockford 2... oi. ccvsccoces 14.22 Slaterville, R. I., to Harrisville, R. I. 6.34 
Shawno Junction, es OO TONEY ve cinictanees 7.44 Sterling Junction, Mass., to Sterling Sc ebhattae a 2.09 
Northern Junction, Wis., to Southern Junction. 13.47 Tarifftville, Conn., to Collinsville, eT eee 10.11 
PRE, Wei, OE TURE ccccccssdewessaunses 11.39 Whitman, Mass., to East Bridgewz De: Socenanes 3.31 
ee, Ce, OO EE ccc cecescesevers 4.47 Waterbury, Conn., to Southbury ............ 11.60 
Great Western, Mich., to Amasa ............ 12.95 Norfolk & Western 
en, Se. Gh BE pncacetsvcnsernseuses 7.67 Me I PO icwalc cn esbke er edanmeaien wits 1.95 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy At Pocahontas, RE ete eee 0.32 
Se ar 2.24 At Virginia City, RS on a at 0.98 
a a ON Eke tra cetestoncacvece 6.08 7S OS Sn ee 1.27 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific At Goodwill, ONG 6:54. ovens aetenu stnesia Gia 0.62 
Kapowsin, Wash., to Electron ..............- 2.01 PI TR WR, ope cdcndcscdusevcevawcces 0.07 
Emerson Junction, Mont., to Dracut Junction.. 15.06 Norfolk Southern 
Cannon Junction, Minn., "to Cannon Falls .... 17.75 Moorehead City, N. C., to Beaufort ......... 3.17 
Lewistown, Mont., to Spring Creek Junction... 1.05 Mackeys, N. C., to Bishop Cross ............ 22.00 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Northern Pacific 
Kingfisher, Okla., to Cashion ...........0..- 15.95 Crocker, Wash., to Wingate ................ 5.43 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, to Beacon ..........cseee. 1.83 Northwestern Pacific 
Clinchfield ET SS eee ee 25.65 
i ei i oe be dsitisiaeeheeeee 1.20 Clearbrook Junction, Cal., to Clearbrook ..... 1.00 
Colorado & Southern Pacific Coast Railway 
i i Rs bas dda ene bedeoes-e 0.43 Santa Maria, Cal., to Betteravia and Guadaloupe 10.91 
a rer 116.84 Pennsylvania 
co kc teedenksvasenesee 31.67 SS ee | rere 2.04 
ee, Cn OR PROD oo ccccccvccencees 6.84 I aE RENE kcccicp osivovennes cows 1.29 
Leadville, Colo., to Blind Tom Mine ........ 2.44 fe > nt Reh od cdr a weberdaweker oe 1.49 
Deer Park Warsaw Junction, Ohio, to. Mohawk Dam .... 5.00 
el, TM nce cca eee basen ee eden 3.00 Black Legs Creek branch, Saltsburg, Pa. ..... 0.76 
Delaware Valley Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., to Bushkill .......... 12.49 At various points in New Jersey ............ 0.78 
Denver & Rio Grande Western Reading 
Walsenburg, Colo., to Trinidad .............. 43.78 ice SN ED: cee ta div cc edceses we esieins 4.39 
Rouse Junction, Colo., to Mayne ............ 3.97 St. Louis-San Francisco 
Texas Creek, Colo., to Westcliffe ............ 25.49 Fayette Junction, Ark., to Pettigrew ........ 40.15 
Detroit, Caro & Sandusky St. Louis Southwestern 
es Sn, WE MONE og vacascocvececnetes 6.67 Rice Junction, Ark., to Hazen ............. 17.24 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range meuttwart, Ark., to Emgand ...2.cicccccoes 26.04 
i co waka cebi chase candoene 0.63 San Francisco & Napa Valley 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern — eer er ee ee 34.60 
Coal City, Ill, to South Wilmington ......... 7.30 Southern 
trie Sumter Junction, S. C., to Sumter ......... 15.80 
Highland Mills, N. Y., to West Cornwall .... 6.28 Weeper, Femm., te Latellette onc cccccicwcces 11.30 
rT reer ree 0.51 Southern Pacific 
PG Th. sverius persn se eave Rw sna eh es 0.14 ee, Ca, 00 EONOF ceicisicc scevassdsaeias 2.07 
Ettrick Sterling Mountain 
Ses Ce CON 66 c-ccwiemseereeeeee 10.00 Sterlington, N. Y., to Lakeville ............ 7.60 
Great Northern Texas & Pacific 
Hanover, Mont., to Lewistown .............. 6.35 ee ere 17.41 
eS ere 6.82 Donaldsonville, La., to Ratcliff ............. 11.46 
Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Union Pacific 
ee, Ee Ok OE GEN . .avccccdesenceus 16.74 Frisce, Utah, to Newhouse .......cccesccess 6.88 
Hardwick & Woodbury Wabash 
Granite Junction, Vt., to Quarry Station ..... 8.75 Stewardson, IIl., to Effingham .............. 12.98 
Illinois Central Western Maryland 
oO ee errr ere re ee 9.94 Charlton, Md., to Nessle Junction .......... 2.84 
ES SS OES eee 5.81 BRORIEE, Deis, OR GEE 6 cb ececcccasesiossgens 0.91 
Kansas & Sidell Westfield 
AI SE ie ha Sere aie eta sree eats 9.00 i NN os one's Satcvineeiameease 19.53 
Lehigh Valley White Pass & Yukon 
Roan, Pa., to Oneida Junction .......s.2e08- 1.26 Shove, Alaska, to Boulder .....cccscccccers 3.00 
End of Valentine branch, N. J. 0.47 Yale Short Line 
At ne st Ig  } a Sea ae ee 1.79 re 12.50 
: Beaupl: ane wer 7 Bear Creek Junction ...... 21.21 
ouisville & Nashville 
ne Ue. We MEO 5 os oe sc ccceseccee ues 2.09 RE ee 2 en ee 688.93 450.67 
Reclassified as sidings, Saxton, Ky. ........ 0.78 
Lufkin, Hemphill & Gulf . 
eT ee ee ee 10.48 Camana 
Maine Central , — 
Rumford, Me., to Oquossoc ..............00- 35.97 Canadian National 
Michigan Central At I cere h dls winiterite alee wallers 0.32 
Morgan Park, Mich. .............secceceues 1.10 Brinlook, Ont., to Greenburn .............-. 6.08 
Woodbury, Mich., aE, RE ae aac eaaae 25.60 Mackies, Ont., to North Lake .........0.. ‘ 24.00 
i cnsvesscehuaks 0.90 Port Perry, Ont., to Cresswell .........++- 13.00 
Middleburgh & Schoharie Great Northern P 93.49 
Middleburgh, N. Y., to Schoharie .......... 5.33 Hedley, B. C., to Princeton ......-.++++++- 23.4 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 
Kalo Junction, Iowa, to Otho ............+... 2.70 WE Sg oscekcnscs ea ereetniontews 30.40 36.49 
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the mileage of new lines completed during the past year. 

The largest single abandonment was that of the Colo- 
rado & Southern, 117 miles, between Watertown, Colo., 
and Climax. The next largest single abandonment was 
that of the Denver & Rio Grande Western between Wal- 
senburg, Colo., and Trinidad, 44 miles, while the St. 
Louis-San Francisco came third with 40 miles between 
Fayette Junction, Ark., and Pettigrew. Among the en- 
tire railroads that were abandoned, the Arcadia & Betsy 
River stood first with 17 miles, the Delaware Valley 
was second with 12 miles and the Ettrick and the Lufkin, 
Hemphill & Gulf were practically tied with 10 miles 
and 10.5 miles, respectively. The abandonments re- 
ported in any year include all lines abandoned _per- 
manently during that year, whether or not the tracks 
have been taken up, and are not included in later years 
when-the tracks of the latter lines are actually taken up. 

Abandonments were not recorded prior to 1917, for 
the few lines that were discontinued from time to time 
were unimportant and usually in sparsely populated sec- 
tions, generally logging roads and those serving mines, 
while they occurred so infrequently as to attract little 
attention. Beginning with 1917, however, in which year 
942 miles of main lines were abandoned, abandonments 
have continued on a large scale ever since, the mileage 
abandoned in individual years having ranged from 282 
in 1927 to 1,995 in 1934. During the 21-year period 
beginning with 1917, a total of 20,212 miles of lines have 
been abandoned, while during the same period only 
10,434 miles of new lines have been constructed, leaving 
a net decrease of 9,778 miles of main lines. 
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Of equal interest with the mileage abandoned by indi- 
vidual roads and the total for all roads, is the distribu- 
tion of these abandonments by states, for the states them- 
selves are vitally concerned. During the six years end- 
ing with 1937, a total of 9,828 miles were abandoned in 
the 48 states and Alaska. For this six-year period 
Kansas heads the list with 601 miles abandoned; Michi- 
gan is second with 595 miles of lines abandoned; and 
Texas ranks third with abandonments aggregating 584 
miles. By regions the abandonments during these six 
years have been: New England states, 465 miles; North 
Atlantic states, 768 miles; Southeastern states, 2,030 
miles ; Middle-western states, 3,056 miles; Northwestern 
states, 1,015 miles ; Southwestern states, 1,813 miles, and 
the Pacific Coast states, 912 miles. 

Prior to 1932, the abandonments in Canada and Mex- 
ico had been negligible. In 1932 and 1933, however, 
the Canadian roads abandoned a total of 282 miles. 
During 1934 there was a still further abandonment of 55 
miles and in 1935 these figures were increased by 125 
miles. In 1936 the abandonments in this country jumped 
to 399 miles, the largest of any year of record. During 
1937 the abandonments aggregated 67 miles. No aban- 
onments were recorded for the year by the Mexican 
roads, although operation was still suspended on several 
small roads serving mining interests. 

Following is a detailed report by roads of construction 
projects completed or under way during 1937, the in- 
dividual cost of which approximates or exceeds $100,000, 


except grade-crossing projects which are included re- 
gardless of cost: 








Railway Construction in the United States 


(Figures in parentheses indicate percentage of completion. 


In grade-crossing elimination, all work is done with federal or state funds unless other- 


wise indicated.) 


Alaska 


Important Work Undertaken: Replacement of wood bridge over Knik 
river with steel spans on creosoted pile piers, mile post 146.4, $235,000 
(100). New hotel McKinley National Park, $350,000 (33). 


Alton 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways (cost of bridges only): 
route 13, Higginsville, Mo., $36,869 (100). State route 23, Alma, Mo., 
$43,550 (100). State route 110, Shipman, IIl., $49,155 (100). State 
route 6, Rinaker, Ill., $47,762 (100). State route 6, South Joliet, MIll., 


$61,475 (100). 
Alton & Southern 


State 


Third Track: East St. Louis, Ill., 1.07 miles. 
Ann Arbor 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: 


U. S. route 16, Howell, Mich., 
$105,000 (25). State route 20, Mt. Pleasant, Mich., $95,000 (5). 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


First Track: (Elkhart & Santa Fe.) Boise City, Okla., to. Oklahoma- 
Colorado state line, 20.34 miles. Oklahoma-Colorado state line to Las 
Animas, Colo., 90.56 miles. : ’ 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Emporia, Kan. (100). 
North Santa Fe avenue, Chanute, Kan. (100). Guthrie, Okla. (100). 
Moses street, Cushing, Okla. (100). Purcell, Okla. (30). Kinsley, Kan. 
(100). Harper, Kan. (100). é ” 

Subways: South Chicago street, Joliet, Ill. (100). Cherryville, Kan. 
(100). Matfield Green, Kan. (100). Central avenue, Albuquerque, N._ 
(100). Tijeras road, Albuquerque, N. M. (100). Gold avenue, Deming, 
N. M. (100). Wickenberg, Ariz. (100). Rivera, Cal. (100). Wilson 
Way, Stockton, Cal. (75). : ‘ 

Important Work Undertaken: Mechanical terminal, Chicago (20). 
change, between La Rose, IIll., and Wilbern (100). 
New Boston, Iowa, and Argyle (100). i 
Mo., and Gorin (100). Line change, between Gorin, Mo., and Rutledge 
(100). Line change, between Rutledge, Mo., and Fabius (100). Line 
change, between Fabius, Mo., and Kenwood (100). Line change, between 
Kenwood, Mo., and Hurdland (100). Line change, between Gibbs, Mo., 
and La Plata (100). Line change, between Sibley, Mo., and Atherton 
(100). Line change, between Ortiz, N. M., and Los Cerrillos (100). Line 
change, Nevin, Ariz. (100). Terminal building, San Francisco, Cal. (100). 

(Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe.) Viaduct, Oakland and Merlin streets, 
Dallas, Tex. (100). Subways: Conroe, Tex. (100). Corinth and Waco 
streets, Dallas, Tex. (100). South Washington street, Ardmore, Okla. 
(25). 


Line 
Line. change, between 
Line change, between Wyaconda, 


__ Important Work 
Worth, Tex. (100). 
_ (Panhandle & Santa Fe.) 


Undertaken: Freight house and office building, Fort 


Subway, Alpine, Tex. (100). 


Atlanta & West Point 


Grade _ Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Newman, Ga., $40,000 
(100). La Grange, Ga., $25,000 (100). 
(Western Railway of Alabama.) Subway, Opelika, Ala. (100) 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Ideal, Ga. (100). M. P, 


202 (100). 


Musselwhite, Ga. (100). 
Subways: 


Byronville, Ga. (25). Reeders Gap, Ga. (10). 


Atlantic & Yadkin 

Grade Crossing Elimination: 
N.C. Cio) 
King (100). 


r : Overcrossing, Gaston street, Greensboro, 
Relocation of highway between Pilot Mountain, N. C., and 


Atlantic Coast Line 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 


i Elm City, N. C., $85,000 
(100). Buie, N. C., $53,000 (100). 


Spout Springs, N. C., $21,000 (100). 
Yemassee, S. C., $67,000 (50). Red Hill, near Conway, S. C., $30,000 
(100). Ogeechee road, near Felfair Junction, Savannah, Ga., $73,820 (25). 
Court street, Quitman, Ga., $156,460 (20). Thomasville, Ga., $167,640 
(30). Kissimee, Fla., $126,000 (100). Auburndale, Fla., $49,566 (100). 
Burnetts lake, Alachua, Fla., $79,555 (100). Wall Springs, Fla., $62,500 
(100). Drexel, Fla., $64,430 (100). Arcadia, Fla., $85,000 (100). 

nm Smithfield, N. C., $101,000 (10). Maitland, Fla., $90,000 


Reconstruction of subway bridge, Dunlop, Va., $60,549 (20). Recon. 
struction of overhead bridge, Orangeburg, S. C., $37,000 (100). Recon: 
struction of overhead bridge, Ogeechee road, near Union Junction, Sa: 
vannah, Ga., $51,080 (25). 


Baltimore & Ohio 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Franklin 


street, Washington, D. C., 
$200,000, under Public Act 138 (100). ; 


Washington, D. C., new 


bridge 

No. 38-A, $104,000, under Public Act 259 (100). 
Overhead Bridges: Elm Park, Staten Island, N. Y., to Mariners Harbor, 
joint with city and state, $1,824,000 (100). Port Richmond, Staten Island, 
. Y., to Tower Hill, joint with city and state, $1,724,000 (100). Tifft 
street, Buffalo, N. Y., joint with Erie, New York Central and Lehigh 
Valley, $955,000 (80). Beltsville, Md., $70,000 (20). Kensington, Md., 
$215,000 (80). Rockville, Md., $177,000 (100). Newburg, W. Va., 
$96,000 (100). Thornton, W. Va., $158,000 (100). Hundred, W. Va., 
$69,000 (100). Bristol, W. Va., $186,500 (100). Fetterman, W. Va.. 
$295,000 (25). Edenburg, Pa., joint with Pennsylvania and Pittsburgh 
& Lake Erie, $462,000 (100). Zelienople, Pa., $240,000 (100). Lindsay, 
Pa., $218,200 (100). Stoyestown, Pa., $230,000 (25). Butler, Pa., 
$440,000 (100). Norwich, Ohio, $175,000 (100). Main street, Akron, 








Ohio, joint with Erie and Pennsylvania, $1 490,000 (15). Piedmont, Ohio, 

$100 ‘000 (55). Alsip, Ill, $90,000 (100). ’ Kimmel, Ind., $105,000 (100). 
Paz, Ind., $130,000 (100). ty ; 

Dorsey, Md., $135,000 (50). Michigan ~~ ¥: Washington, 


Subways: i ‘as 0 
D. C., $232,000 (100). Eastern avenue, Washington, D. C., joint with 
Pennsylvania, $207,000 (100). Clarksburg, W. Va., subway and over- 
crossing, $205,000 (25). West Washington, Pa., $250,000 (100). Ramey, 


Ohio, $80,000 (100). Kent, Ohio, $240,000 (100). Schenk, Ohio, $210,000 
(100). East St. Louis, Lll., $170,000 (20). 

Reconstruction of Grade Separation Structures: Fort Wadsworth, Staten 
Island, N. Y., $85,000 (100). Arrochar, Staten Island, N. Y., $145,000 
(100). Machias, N. Y., $60,000 (100). Fort George G. Meade, Md., 
$36,500 (25). Mt. Jewett, Pa., $145,000 (85). _Critchfield, Pa., $42,000 
(35). Portsmouth, Ohio, $106,500 (100). Chillicothe, Ohio, $164,000 
(100). Somerset, Ohio, $40,000 (60). Lima, Ohio, $75,000 (100). 
Mansfield, Ohio, $40,000 (100). Dorsey, Md., $135,000 (50). 

Relocation of Highways: Smithburg, W. Va., $154,000 (65). 
ville, Pa., $155,000 (60). : . . 

Important Work Undertaken: Installation of heating and alterations to 
Pier 22, New York, $150,000 (100). Reconstruction of Pier 12, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., $394,000 (60). Race track facilities, Stanton, Del., —— 
(100). Reconstruction of Bridges 58A, 58B and 58C, account of flood 
damage, Harmony, Del., $180,000 (100). Track changes in Howard, Park 
and Mt. Royal tunnels to effect increased clearance, Baltimore, Md., 
$177,500 (100). Howard street extension, Baltimore, Md., $293,000 (50). 
improvements to Piers 3, 4, 5 and 10, Baltimore, Md., $312,000 (100). 
Relocation of line, 15 miles, Berkley Rim, W. Va., to Grafton, in connec- 
tion with construction of dam across Tygart river by the United States, 
$4,384,000 (100). Relocation of line between Beach City, Ohio, and 
Mineral City and 1%4 miles on the C. T. & V. branch near East Sparta, 
Ohio, in connection with the flood control project, Muskingum Conservancy 
district, $1,400,000 (90). New freight house and office building, Chicago, 
$356,500 (100). Extension of_ passing sidings at various points, North 
Vernon, Ohio, to East St. Louis, Ill., $110,000 (100). 


Curwens- 


Belt Railway of Chicago 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Viaduct, Kedzie avenue and 75th street, 
Chicago, $500,000 (100). Viaduct, 103rd street, Chicago, $98,200 (95). 


Bessemer & Lake Erie 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Viaduct, Butler Transfer, Pa., $366,000 
(100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Extension of 10 stalls of enginehouse, 
Greenville, Pa., $110,000 (100). Construction of 30-ft. concrete arch for 
creek and highway, and filling Plum Creek viaduct; also extension of yard 
tracks, North Bessemer, Pa., $782,000 (30). 


Birmingham Southern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing, Arkadelphia road, Bankhead 
highway, East Thomas, Ala., $39,627 (100). 


Blue Ridge 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Replacement of wooden overhead bridge 
with steel spans, Anderson, S. C., $36,000 (50). 


Boston & Maine 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: State street, Newbury, 
Mass., $312,000 (100). Barbers crossing, Worcester, Mass., 
(100). Powwow crossing, East Kingston, N. H., $31,320 (100). V 
Bridge street, Manchester, N. H., $64,484 (100). Cow Meadow crossing, 
Newbury, Vt., $75,000 (100). West Main street, Ayer, Mass., $117,000 
(100). Leominster road, Lunenburg, Mass., $77,400 (100). Astor House 
crossing, Ashburnham, Mass., $139,000 (100). 


Buffalo Union-Carolina 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing, Union, S. C., $15,000 (100). 


’ 


Canadian National (Lines in United States) 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: South California avenue, 
Chicago (100). Seven Mile road and John R, street, Detroit, Mich, (to 
be completed in 1938). 

(Vermont Central.) 
N. H. (100). 4 , 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Crossing Separations: Grand _ River 
avenue, Detroit, Mich., joint with New York Central and Michigan Central 
(100). 

Important 
Mich. (100). 


Subway, Berlin-West Milan highway, Groveton, 


Work Undertaken: Construction of warehouse at Detroit, 


Carolina & Northwestern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Marden, N. C., $86,000 


(100). Whitnell, N. C., $27,000 (100). 


Central of Georgia 


Overcrossings: Pooler, Ga., $63,750 (90). 
Columbus-Whitesville road, Muscogee, Ga., $31,500 (100). Rutland, Ga., 
$20,120 (100). Lorane, Ga., $20,080 (25). Andersonville, Ga., $33,590 
(100). Ripley street, Montgomery, Ala., $58,000 (100). Madison street, 
Troy, Ala., $40,000 (100). 

Subways: Rock Cut, Ga., $43,000 (100). Vincent, Ala., $101,000 (100). 

Replacement of Existing Structures: Whitesburg, Ga., $17,380 (100). 
Mandeville, Ga., $22,670 (100). Buchanan, Ga., $22,640 (100). La 
Grange street, Greenville, Ga., $18,190 (70). Milledgeville, Ga., $51,040 
(25). 

Important Work Undertaken: Frame warehouse on concrete foundation, 
Savannah, Ga., $134,000 (85). 


Grade Crossing Elimination; 


Central of New Jersey 


‘ First Tremley, N. J., to Linden, 1.80 miles. At Linden, N. J., 
.62 miles. 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Asbury avenue, Roosevelt, 
N. J., $68,000 (100). Wilson avenue, Newark, N. J., $400,000 (100). 
Subways: Central avenue, Westfield, N. J., $500,000 (100). Track 
elevation to eliminate 13 street crossings at grade and 2 railway crossings 
at grade, Elizabethport, N. J., $5 y (30). 
Important Work Undertaken: New rolling-lift bridge over Big Shark 
river, Avon-Belmar, N. J., $275,000 (100). 
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Charleston & Western Carolina 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing, state highway, Woodruff 
S38 on eo (100). Subway, state highway, Spanien, x 


Chesapeake & Ohio 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Clifton Forge, V 
050 (100). Wicker avenue, Highland, Ind., $64,000 (180). "eSnedy 
avenue, Highland, Ind., $119,000 (100). Newport News, Va., $95,456 
(50). Viaduct over Tracks and James river, Buchanan, Va., $189,000 
(50). Winifrede Junction, W. Va., $85,850 (10). Russell, Ky., $185,00( 
(5). Maysville, Ky., $144,900 (25).- Enterprise, Ohio, $50,000 (10). 
Subways: Undercrossing for street, with pedestrian overcrossing, Ivy, 
Va., $109,000 (100). _ First street, Huntington, W. Va., $180,000 (100) 
Pedestrian subway, Fifth street west, Huntington, W. Va., $20,000 (5). 
Kenova, W. Va., $149,600 (100). Pedestrian subway, Russell, Ky., 
$20,000 (started). Newport, Ky., $343,000 (100). Olentangy boulevard, 
Columbus, Ohio, $152,000 (100). Three undercrossings, at Fifth avenue, 
re avenue and diversion of Chambers road, Columbus, Ohio, $453,000 
Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Culloden, W 
Va., $50,000 (100). South Side bridge, Charleston, W. V 7,000 
00). Richmond, Ind., $73,000 (25). = oe 
elocation of Highways: Trevilian, Va., to Gordonsville, $35, 
started). Danville, W. Va., to Madison, $110,000 (100). en 
a Line Under Survey: From Van, W. Va., to end of line, 6.60 
Important Work Undertaken: Extension of passing sidin el i f 
water column and construction of new water facilities, B. % yong 
$133,643 (100). New coal dumper No. 3 and new yard, Presque Isle, 
Ohio, $1,550,500 (100). Two 100-car pull-in tracks, 13 torty-car classi- 
Onin git see a track and connecting track, Presque Isle 
io, " " ire protection and ditionz i ier 
i, Meu Gen, We, 94sos00p (50), additional equipment, Pier 
Raising track and placing riprap, various points to afford flood pro- 
tection; revision of alinement and grade between Joshua Falis and Galts 
Mill; James river line, Richmond, Va., to Clifton Forge, $522,445 (84). 
Double track bridge on new alinement, over North river; extension of 
second track, 4,900 ft., Balcony Falls, Va., $242,000 (94). Additional 
yard and tracks, South Charleston, W. Va., $146,960 (100). Revision of 
line and reconstruction of roadbed, South Charleston, W. Va., to 
Buchanan, Ky., $129,850 (5). Widening and repair of masonry bridge 
on ra em | =. ae oe geo tracks in eastbound yard, 
c i ard an ump tracks an ais r : 
Walbridge, Ohio, $291,344 (100). ar rene ae en 


Chesapeake & Western 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Six grade crossings elimi 
. ; ] : gs eliminated by reloca- 
tion of highways, Rockingham county, Va., $100,000 (100). — 


Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing, Dolton, Ill., $210,000 (100). 


Chicago & Illinois Midland 


Be Sovesing pntnation: ge = bridge to accommodate second 
ane ot 2-lane highway converted to 4lane highway, s cute NW 

Springfield, Ill, $43,000 (100). maeees Se Seeee, aa %, 
_4important Work Undertaken: Additional trackage to serve i ies 
Springfield, Ill, $100,000 (100). a SS ae ee 


Chicago & North Western 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Whitewood, S. D 66,3 
; 1 : : 8. D. 300 
(100). Casper, Wyo., $78,800 (100). Cedar Rapids, Iowa, *eis'sss 
rat a ee. Pra Neb., 13 spans, $134,000 (100). 
road stree *‘remont, Neb., 27 span 236 ri y 
$89,000 (10a). 5 ‘ pans, $ ,388 (100). Orin, Wyo., 
Su ways: Track elevation, 144 miles, to eliminate three grade crossings 
Kenosha, Wis., $460,000 (10). Pedestrian subway, Kenilworth, IIlL., $20,. 
000 (100). Lincoln grade: separation, Milwaukee, Wis., $250,000 (100). 
Silver Springs grade separation, Milwaukee, Wis., $250,000 (100). Lake 
Forest, Ill., $140,000 (100). Deerpath avenue, Lake Forest, IIl., $95,000 
(100). Elmhurst, Ill., $128,000 (95). Lombard, IIll., $93,600 (100). 
Ishpeming, Mich., $29,000 (100). Negaunee, Mich., $150,000 (100). 
Grand avenue, Ames, lowa, $320,000 (25). East boulevard, Rapid City, 
S. D., $46,815 (100). Brookings, S. D., $50,801 (100). . 
ag Poha of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Chase ave- 
$20,000 “Gi0o), ais $500,000 (90). Railroad avenue, Evanston, IIl., 
elocation o ighways: Long Lake, Wis., to Tipler, 13-span timber 
trestle, $27,200 (100). Neshkoro, Wis., 6-spa' ' idge 
$100,000" (60). * » 6-span steel and concrete bridge, 
Important Work Undertaken: Replacement of bridge 1810 with steel 
spans on concrete piers and abutments, $123,600 (35). 


Chicago & Western Indiana 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Viaduct, 103rd street, Chicago, $101,800 
pias Subway, Stony Island avenue and 95th street, chien arth 


Important Work Undertaken: Installation of three 502-hp. boilers 
with forced draft and stokers, 49th street power house, $135,000 (30). 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 


Second Track: Hastings, Neb., 2.15 miles. 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Briar Bluff, Ill., $76,500 


(100). Chariton, Iowa, $40,000 (100). Des Moines, Iowa, $600,000 
(100). _Nodaway, Iowa, $70,000 (100). Rome, Iowa, 935-600 (100). 
Bissel, Mo., $75,000 (100). Martinsburg, Mo., $58,000 (100). Weston, 
Mo., $50,000 (100). Norton, Kan., $51,000 (100). Fremont, Neb., $220.- 
000 —. Havelock, Neb., $75,000 (100). Lincoln, Neb., $56,000 
(100). incoln, Neb., $50,000 (100). Nebraska City, Neb., $112,000 
(100). Ravenna, Neb., $83,000 (100). Sanator, S. D., $55,000 (100). 


Cowley, Wyo., $80,000 


100). Manderson, Wyo., $100,00 1 4 
Subways: Riverside, 5. Seat oe 


Il., $178,000 (100). Sugar Grove, IIl., $116,00¢ 


€100). New mdon, Iowa, $45,000 (100). Bethany, Mo., $35,000 
ae Oa oa the iGoy Fada —_ Neb., $70,000 (100). 
eville, S. D. 7 " enver, 0. 00,000 (100). : 
Colo., $230,000° (10). * — 
Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of power plant, Lincoln, 
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Ieb., $164,000 (100). Second track, 2.15 miles, rearrangement of yard, 
Len on Wee. $226,000 (100). Curve reduction, Aurora, Tll., to St. 
Paul, Minn., $220,000 (100). Curve reduction, Chicago to Omaha, Neb., 
$84,000 (100). Curve reduction, Omaha, Neb., to- Denver, Colo., $275,000 
(100). Extension of passing sidings and_ installation of centralized 
trafic control, Akron, Colo., to Denver, $758,000 (100). 


Chicago Great Western 


rade Crossing Elimination: Overcro:sings: Division street, Faribault, 
a $330,000 4100). Southwest 21st street, Des Moines, Iowa, $35,000 
(100). Fourteenth street, Des Moines, Iowa, joint with Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, Iowa Transfer, Chicago Rock Island & Pacific, Des 
Moines Union, Des Moines Western and Chicago Great Western, $371,800 
,. State route 54, Villa Park, Il., $56,000 (100). Wolf road, 
Hillside, Ill., $55,400 (100). Oakland avenue, Austin, Minn., $90,740 
(100). 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 


Overcrossings: State route 40, Putnam- 
ville, Ind., $117,000 (100). 


State route 67, Gosport, Ind., $46,000 (100). 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Okaton, S. D., 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossinggs: $49,490 


(100). Aberdeen, S. D., $25,000 (100). Medary, Wis., $1,967 (100). 
oz Junction, Ill., $89,225 (100). Bridge Junction, Ind., $130,760 
(100).  Martelle, Iowa, $55,391 (100). Cedar Rapids, Towa, $129,304 
(100). White Butte, N. D., $33,540 (100). Gascoyne, N. D., $69,895 
(100). Plummer, Idaho, $106,517 (100). Black River Junction, Wash., 


$143,838 (100). North Puyallup, Wash., $117,824 (100). 
Wash., $7,110 (100). 

Subways: Wykoff, Minn., $49,200 (100). 
(100). ilan, Minn., $100,100 (100). 
Spring Grove, Minn., $23,000 (100). Java, S. D., $37,103 (100). Groton, 
S. D., $117,160 (100). Chase avenue, Milwaukee, Wis., $157,267 (100). 
Church street, Oconomowoc, Wis., $19,034 (100). Augusta boulevard, 
Chicago, $287,976 (100). Harper, Ill., $67,881 (100). Ewan, Wash., 
$44,741 (100). Ranier, Wash., $22,545 (100). 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 


Overcrossings: East 14th street, Des 
Moines, Iowa, $120,000 (100). State route 14, Greene, Iowa, $35,000 
(100). Walnut street, Avoca, Iowa, $75,000 (100). Primary road 90, 
DeSoto, Iowa, $40,000 (100). Manhattan, Kan., including bridge over 
Kansas river, $30,000 (100). Trunk highway 218, Faribault, Minn., 
$130,000 (100). U.S. route 59, Kenmoor, Mo., $75,000 (100). U. S. 
route 59, Rushville, Mo., $165,000 (100). State route 33, Jansen, Neb., 
$25,000 (100). U. S. route 81, El Reno, Okla., $192,000 (100). U. S. 
route 62, Choctaw, Okla., $100,000 (100). Eastern avenue, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., $110,000 (100). U.S. route 81, Enid, Okla., $110,000 (15). 
State route 2, Hicks, Tex., $127,000 (100). Hazlett road, North Ft. 
Worth, Tex., $82,000 (100). U. S. route 81, Wichita, Kan., $200,000 
15). . 
i U. S. route 67, North Little Rock, Ark., $76,000 (100). 
Seventh street, Little Rock, Ark., $90,000 (100). U. S. route 6, Newton, 
Iowa, $75,000 (100). County road, Davenport, Iowa, $40,000 (100). 
Millerton, Iowa, $30,000 (100). State route 52, Crest, Mo., $20,000 
(100). State route 33, Kingfisher, Okla., $283,000 (10). Buchanan street, 
Amarillo, Tex., $250,000 (100). Sixth street, Amarillo, Tex., $80,000 
(100). U. S. route 34, Fairfield, Iowa, $125,000 (10). 
Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: : 
nue, Colorado Springs, Colo., $40,000 (100). Twenty-second street, Chi- 
cago, $400,000 (100). LaFayette street, Winnfield, La., $62,000 (100). 
Walnut street, Oklahoma City, Okla., $90,000 (20). Bijou street, Colo- 
rado Springs, Coilo., %142,000 (100). . 
Important Work Usdertaken: Produce warehouse, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
$100,000 (100). 


Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Savage, Minn., 
(100). Grand avenue, Sioux City, Iowa, $108,600 (100). 
S. D., $30,000 (100). 

Subways: Cliff avenue, Sioux Falls, S. D., $60,000 (100). 


Clinchfield 


Crossina Elimination: 
$30,000 (100). Subways: 
N. C., $70,000 (100). 


Bellingham, 


Faribault, Minn., $236,000 
Ortonville, Minn., $38,335 (100). 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 


Cascade ave- 


$62,000 
Humboldt, 


Grade Overcrossing, Sullivan county, Tenn., 


Sullivan county, Tenn., $42,830 (100). Mead, 


Colorado & Southern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: West 8th avenue, Denver, 
Colo., joint with Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe and Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, $550,000 (100). U. S. route 26, Dwyer, Wyo., $30,000 (100). 

Subways: West 38th avenue, Denver, Colo., joint with Denver & Salt 
Lake and_ Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, $245,000 (100). Forty-sixth 
avenue, Denver, Colo., joint with Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
Union Pacific, $300,000 (8). . 
_ (Ft. Worth & Denver City.) Subway: Buchanan street, Amarillo, Tex., 
joint with Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf, $315,900 (100). 


Cumberland & Pennsylvania 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Construction of connecting road and one 
grade crossing to eliminate three grade crossings, Morrisons, Md., $7,500 
C3}. 


Danville & Western 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway, including reconstruction of rail- 
way bridge over Smith river, Fieldvale, Va., $60,000 (90). 


Delaware & Hudson 


‘rade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Hamilton street and West 
Maple street, Corinth, N. Y., $92,400 (75). South Grand, Grove, East 
and East Main streets, Cobleskill, N. Y., $725,900 (30). Coventry road, 
Depot Hill and station crossing, Nineveh-Harpursville, N. Y., $232,700 
(59). Becker and Camerons crossings at Central Bridge, N. Y., $247,400 
(10), Adams Basin crossing, Dunham’s Basin, N. Y., $97,615 (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Bridge 2.88, 
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Menands, N. Y., $218,400 (20). 


q Bridge S29.76, Duanesburg, N. Y., 
$131,815 (100). Bridge 24.21, D 


100) uane, N. Y., $75,000 (100). Bridge 
106.09, Bainbridge, N. Y., $99,300 (100). Bridge 3.66, Wilkes-Barre, 
Pa., $68,500 (100). New bridge to replace Butler Street viaduct, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa., $369,900 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Replacement of steel bridge No. 117.87 at 
Nineveh, N. Y., $45,280 (35). Reconstruction of bridge No. 89.33 at 
Otego, N. Y¥., $119,000 (50). 


Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing, Linwood, N. Y. (100). Sub- 
ways: South Geddes street, Syracuse, N. Y. (100). Oak, Murray, Wal- 
nut, Crandall, Charles, Jarvis streets, Glenwood avenue and Emma street, 
Binghamton, N. Y. . Depew, N. Y., joint with the Erie, Lehigh 
Valley and New York Central (75). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structure, State route 
454, Ithaca, N. Y. (190). 

Important Work Undertaken: Extension to enginehouse, Scranton, Pa. 


(100). Installation of car retarder system at Hampton yard, Scranton, 
Pa. (100). 


Denver & Rio Grande Western 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: West 8th avenue, 


Denver, 

Colo., $375,000 (100). Buena Vista, Colo., $100,000 (75). Snowden. 
Colo., $85,000 (100). Bijou street, Colorado Springs, Colo., $125,000 
(100). _ Cokedale, Colo., $40,000 (100). West Center street, Provo, 
Utah, $82,000 (100). Bocea, Utah, $20,000 (100). 
Subways: - Texas Creek, Colo., $40,000 (100). Cliff, Utah, $45,000 
(100). Janet street, Helper, Utah, $125,000 (100). Midvale, Utah, $75,000 
(100). Thirty-third South street, Salt Lake City, Utah, $134,000 (100). 


Important Work Undertaken: Rearrangement of yard and additional 
tracks at Burnham, Colo., Funston, Clifton, Palisade and Grand Junction, 
$240,000 (100). Line and grade changes at various points, $550,000 


C1008" Reconstruction of power plant at Salt Lake City, Utah, $250,000 


Denver & Salt Lake 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 
000 (100). 
(100). 

Subway: Denver, Colo., join with Chicago, Burlington & Quincy and 
Colorado & Southern, $300,000 (100). 

Relocation of Highway: Elimination of two grade crossings at Wasatch, 
Colo., $400 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Ballasting, bankwidening and grade recti- 
fication between Elkdale, Colo., and Granby; Sulphur Springs and Par- 
shall, and Gore Cannon and Azure, $140,000 (100). 


Overcrossings: 


Rollinsville, Colo., $90,550 (100). 


Troublesome, Colo., $7 
Granby, Colo., $62, 


Des Moines Union 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossing: East 14th street, Des 
Moines, Iowa, $342,515 (100). 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Relocation of Highway, Thorps, Ohio, 


$81,500 (100). 
_ Important Work Undertaken: Construction of new engine terminal and 
incidental facilities, Flat Rock, Mich., $328,353 (100). 

Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: M. P. 6.69, $1,100 (50). 


Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
First Track: Pacific Mine Spur, Minn., 1.32 miles. 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Relocation of Highways: State route 33, 
Grand Lake, Minn., $94,700 (100). U. S. route 53, Eveleth, Minn., 
$115,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Relocation of yard tracks at Hull Rust 


yard, Hull Junction, Minn., $220,000 (75). 


Duluth, South Shore & Ailantic 


_ Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: Silver street, Negaunee, Mich., 
joint with Chicago & North Western, $200,000 (100). 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Upton, IIl., 
$210,000 (100). 


Important Work Undertaken: Installation of stoker equipped boilers at 
Gary, Ind., $131,000 (100). 


Subway: State route 43, 


Erie 
Second Track: Union, N. Y., 0.93 miles. 
Third Track: Harriman. N. Y., 0.607 miles. 
Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: 
ings at Belleville Turnpike, Kearny, N. J. (100). State route 9000, 
Monsey, N. Y. (100). Owego-Endicott road, Union, N. Y. (100). Tifft 
street, Buffalo, N. Y., joint with New York Central, Lehigh Valley, Erie, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Chicago & St. Louis, Baltimore. & Ohio, and 
South Buffalo (82). Poland Center-Waterboro highway, Kennedy, N. Y. 
(10). Fairmount avenue, Jamestown, N. - (100). Elimination of 
crossings at South Main street, East Crosier street and Miller avenue, 
Akron, Ohio (45). State route 13, Bolivar, Ind. (30). Wicker ave- 
nue, Highland, Ind. (100). 
Subways: McLean boulevard, Paterson, N. J. (85). Pike street, Port 
arvis, N. (100). Elimination of crossings at Murray, Jarvis and 
mma streets and Glenwood avenue, Binghamton, N. Y. (100). Transit 
road, Depew, N. Y., joint with New York Central, Lehigh Valley, 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, and Erie (70). 
Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Mt. ] 
Pa. (100). Saegertown, Pa. (100). State route 2, Hurlburt, Ind. (100). 
Relocation of Highways: U. S. route 30, Griffith, Ind. (100). U. S. 
route 6, Highland, Ind. (100). 
Important Work Undertaken: Alteration of office building and con- 
struction of freight house and track facilities at Michigan avenue and 
Exchange street, Buffalo, N. Y. (100). 


Elimination of two cross- 


Jewett, 













Fort Smith & Western 
Elimination: Overcrossings: Coal Creek, aa" 8¥ 000 


Grade Cross 
(100). Paden, Okla., $18,000 (100). Chandler, Okla., $48, 000 


Galveston, Houston & Henderson 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: State route 3, Houston, Tex. 
(100), 


Galveston Wharf 


Important Work Undertaken: Construction of banana pier, Galveston, 
Tex., $250,000 (40). 


Georgia & Florida 


First Track: Kingwood, Ga., to Moultrie, 1.6 miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Sparks, Ga., and Adel, 
joint with Georgia Southern & Florida, $32,000 (100). DeBruce, Ga., 
$50,000 (90). Midville, Ga., $25,000 (85). Reconstruction of Existing 
Grade Separation Structure, Edgefield, S. C., $16,000 (100). 


Georgia 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway: Covington, Ga., $6,000 (100). 


Great Northern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Cambridge, Minn., $42,500 
(100). Brook Park, Minn., $57,000 (100). Paynesville, Minn., $37,900 
(100). St. Paul, Minn., $88,800 (100). Big Lake, Minn., $58,600 (100). 
Willmar, Minn., $105,000 (50). Clara City, Minn., $54,700 (85). Mc- 
artaer, N. D., $3,900. Hannaford, N. .» $37,900 (100). a. 
N. $32,900 (100). Minot, N. D., $246,000 (100). Pillsbury, N. B.. 
3.300 (100). South Shore, S. D., $16,000 (100). Dover, Idaho, 
$88,000 (100). Everett, Wash., $70,000 (100). Bieber, Cal., $61,700 
(100). Vancouver, B. C., $320,000 (to be completed 1938). 

Subways: Stanley, N. D., $84,800 (100). Sioux Falls, S. D., $121,400 
(100). Olney, Mont., $46,700 (100). Index, Wash., $48,200 (100). 
Wenatchee, Wash., $85,200 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: New power plant and direct steaming 
for 20-stall enginehouse, Hillyard, Mont., $199,850 (to be completed 
1938). Ore dock and approach repairs, Allouez, Wis., $122,850 (100). 
Lining tunnel No. 6 with concrete, Troy, Mont., $130,460 (100). 


Gulf Coast Lines 


First Track: Brazoria, Tex., to Clemens, 4.28 miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Lobdell, La., $100,000 
(100). Fulton, ) ae $80,000 (100). 

Subway, Edroy, Tex., $89,000 (100). (International-Great Northern) 
San Pedro avenue, San Antonio, Tex., $157,359 (100). 


Gulf, Mobile & Northern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Florenville, La., $64,174 
(100). Subway, Mobile, Ala., $98,000 (25). 


Houston Belt & Terminal 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subway, Polk avenue, Houston, Tex., 
$68,258 (100). 


Illinois Central 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Arkadelphia road, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., $94,000 (100). Sioux City, Iowa, $17,000 (100). Fonda, 
Towa, $50,000 (100). Ulmer, Iowa, $40,000 (100). Sheldon, Iowa, 
$25,000 (50). Mayfield, Ky., ie 000 (100). Clarks, Ky., $75,000 
(100). Mayfield, ys $75 ,000 (90). Shreveport, La., $80,000 (100). 
Corinth, Miss., $40,000 (100). Batesville, Miss., $111, 500 (100).  Roll- 
ing Fork, Miss., $108,500 (100). Kosciusko, Miss., $42,500 (100). 
Starkville, Miss., "$40,000 (100). Bentonia, Miss., $55,000 (100). Kelso, 
Miss., $107,600 (100). Utica, Miss., $25,000 (100). Winona, Miss., 
$35,000 (35). Dyersburg, Tenn., $40,000 (100). Jackson, Tenn., $50,000 
(100). Memphis, Tenn., $200,000 (80). : 

Subways: Cloverdale, Ill., $20,000 (100). Condit street, Decatur, IIl., 
$100,000 (100). Belleville, Ill., $101,000 (100). Cicero avenue, Cicero, 
Ill., $235,000 (100). Eighth street, East St. Louis, IIl., $145,000 (100). 
Mississippi avenue, East St. Louis, Tll., $195,000 (100). Elmhurst, IIl., 
$106,000 (100). Riceville crossing, Fulton, Ky., $65,000 (80). Pomeroy, 
Iowa, $65,000 (100). Seventh street, Louisville, Ky., $100,000 (75). 
Ft. Knox, Ky., $50,000 (100). Bossier City, La., $200,000 (to be com- 
leted 1939). Clarksdale, Miss., $150,000 (100). Cliff avenue, Sioux 
alls, S. D., $25,000 (100). ‘ 

Important Work Undertaken: Raising track above flood plane, Reeves- 
ville, Ill., $215,000 (100). 


Illinois Terminal 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing, Venice, Ill., $500,000 (90). 
Subway, Staunton, IIl., $25,000 (100). 


Interstate 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Relocation of highway and installation of 
one grade crossing to eliminate two others, Blackwood, Va., ‘$47,700 (100). 


Iowa Transfer 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: East 14th street, Des 
Moines, Iowa, $342,515 (100). 


Kansas City Southern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: _Twenty-second street, 
Kansas City, Kan., $40,588 (100). Twenty-third street, Kansas City, 
Mo., joint with St. Louis-San Francisco, Missouri Pacific and Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific $536,000 (100). State route 57, Kniveton, Kan., 
$61,000 (100). U. S. routes 270 and 59, Howe, Okla., $50,000 (100). 
U. S. route 71, Kings, Ark., $135,000 (100). 

Subways: U. S. route 64, Sallisaw, Okla., $65,000 (100). Fifth 
street, U. S. route 171, Leesville, La., $175,000 (30). State route 8, 
Woodworth boulevard, Port Arthur, Tex., $120,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of draw-span portion of 
bridge across Sabine river, Ruliff, Tex., $118,000 (100). 
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Kentucky & Indiana Terminal 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Dixie highway, Louisville, Ky., 


$165,000 (50). Twenty-first street, Louisville, Ky., $87,500 (50). 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Highway M-94, Ha 
Mich., $41,000 (60). Carlshend, Mich., $31,400 (60). J sia 


Lehigh & Hudson 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing, Maybrook, N. Y., joint with 
New York, New Haven & Hartford, $207,536 (50). 


Lehigh & New England 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Relocation of railroad and highway to 
eliminate two undercrossings, Tamaqua, Pa., $225,411 (100). Relocation 
of highway and D. W. tracks; reconstruction of L. & N. E. bridge 
over relocated D. L. & W. tracks and relocated highway, construction of 
marginal route, Portland, Pa., $453,117 (to be completed 1938): Reloca- 
tion of route 471 and ‘replacement of bridge to provide greater clear- 
ance over undercrossing, Northampton county, Pa., $83,331 (100). 


Lehigh Valley 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Washington avenue, New 
Market, N. J. (100). Athens-Towanda road, Athens, Pa. (10). Alpine- 
Cayuta highway, Alpine, N. Y. (100). Tifft street, Buffalo, N. Y. (90). 
West Henrietta-West “Rush highway, West Henrietta, N. Y. (100). 
Ithaca-West Danby highway, Newfield, N. Y. (100). Town Line roa(l, 
Homer, N. Y. (50). Honeoye Falls, -Pittsford highway, Mendon, N. Y. 
(65). Ithaca County highway, Ithaca, Mm. 4. €F9). 

Subways: Willard-Geneva highway, Varick, N. Y. (100). Transit 
road, Depew, N. Y. (7 Niagara Falls boulevard, Tonawanda, N. Y. 
(100). Watkins-Lodi highway, Lodi, N. Y. (60). 

Relocation of Highway, Westfield, N. J. (100). 


Louisiana & Arkansas 


Grade Crossing Eliminati-n: Overcrossings: Stamps, Ark., $85,C00 
(100). McIntyre, T.a., $85,009 (100). Pineville. La., $65,000 (100). 
Pineville, La., $95,000 (25). Baton Rouge, La., $100,000 (100) 


Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing: Daingerfield, Tex., $40,000 
(100). Subway, Farmersville, Tex., $30,000 (100). 


Louisville & Nashville 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: French Village, IIl., $95,- 
500 (100). Nortonville, Ky., $80,000 (100). Russellville, Ky., $90,- 
000 (100). Cynthiana, Ky., $125,000 (100). Louisville, Ky., $1,300,000 
(100). Morton, wi $50,000 (100). McKee, Ky., $40,000 (100). Ruth- 
ann, Ky., $50,000 (100). Pennington, Va., $23,306 (100). Chatsworth, 
Ga., $55,000 (50). Fairmount, Ga., $44,000 (started). Junta, Ga., 
$20,000 (abandoned). Etowah, Tenn., $50,000 (100). Benton, Tenn., 
$40,000 (abandoned). Sutherland avenue, Knoxville, Tenn., $60,000 (100). 
State route 50, Columbia, Tenn., $75,000 (abandoned). Market street, 
Paris, Tenn., $70, 000 (100). Jackson avenue and Scott street, Memphis, 
Tenn., $272, 521 (90). State route 109, Gallatin, Tenn., $27, 445 (100). 
Thompson’s Lane, Vine Hill, Tenn., $100, 842 (100). Welwyn, Tenn., 
$95, 630 (started). Alabama City, Ala., $45,500 (100). Ninth avenue, 
Bessemer, Ala., $111,840 (100). Thomas, Ala., $75,820 (100). Ever- 
green, Ala., $143,500 (100). Day street, Montgomery, Ala., $20,800 
(100). Black Creek, Ala., $35,000 (100). North Montgomery, Ala., 
$71,000 (100). Parkwood, Ala., $56,760 (100). Elmore, Ala., $35,000 
(started). Letohatchie, Ala., $45,000 (started). Snow Hill, Ala., 
$16,000 (started). Milton, Fla., $102,000 (100). Henderson Point, Miss., 
$211,000 (abandoned). Lee, La., $272,000 (abandoned). : 

Subways: St. Clair avenue, East St. Louis, Ill., $229,500 (25). Lex- 
ington, Ky., $50,000 (50). Monmouth street, Newport, Ky., $344,540 
(100). Madisonville, Ky., $80) 000 (75). Spring street, Louisville, Ky., 
$171,760 (started). White, G » $20,000 (started). Main street, Browns- 
ville, Tenn., $142,000 (100). Knoxville, Tenn., $42,957 (started). 
Attalla, Ala., $64,120 (90). Washington avenue, Mobile, Ala., $214,000 
(100). Birmingham, Ala., $282,000 (started). 

Relocation of Highway, Hog Jaw, Ky., $30,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Erection of perishable shed, boiler house, 
stack and coal pit and tracks at Cincinnati, Ohio, $128,873 (50). 


Maine Central 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Oakland, Me., $68,458 

(75). Yarmouth, Me., $23,300 (90). Subway, Lewiston, Me., $220,- 
000 (100). Relocation of Highways: Hartford, Me., $39,600 (100). 
Carroll, N. H. (100 


Midland Continental 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing, U. S. route 10, Spiritwood 
N. D. (100). 


Minneapolis & St. Louis 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: State route 100, St. Louis Park, 
Minn., $120,000 (100). Summit street, Marshalltown, Iowa, $25,000 
(100). 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


Grade Crossing Eliminations: Overcrossings: Almena, Wis., $100,000 
(100). Minot, N. D., $175,000 (100). Subway, Mundelein, IIl., $150.- 
000 (40). Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structure, 
Wheelock Parkway, St. Paul, Minn., $30,000 (75). 


Missouri-Kansas-Texas 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: North Jefferson, Mo.. 
$107,300 (100). Parsons, Kan., $74,376 (100). Cushing, Okla., $85,860 
(100). Cleveland, Okla., $75, 000 (100). Muenster, Tex., $96,661 (100). 
Cisco, Tex., $135,800 (30). 

Subwavs: Sedalia, Mo., $124,148 (100). Chetona, Kan., $80,723 (100) 
Caddo, Ok'a., $55,730 (100). Tulsa, Okla., $77,072 (50). Smithville. 
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rex., $96,186 (100). Nogalitos street, San Antonio, Tex., $120,809 (100). 
Roosevelt avenue, San Antonio, Tex., $82,650 (100). Hillsboro, Tex., 
$106,000 (100). Ft. Worth, Tex., $37,693 (100). Burkland, Tex., 
$75,953 (100). 


Minnesota & International 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 


Overcrossing, 
4100). 


Brainerd, Minn., $81,500 


Missouri Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Kingshighway, St. Louis, 
Mo., $537,000 (100). Express highway, St. Louis, Mo., $338,000 (100). 
Twenty-third street, Kansas City, =. $591,000 (100). Fifty-first 
street, Kansas City, Mo., joint with St. Louis-San Francisco, $281,000 
(100). Sixty-third street, Kansas City, Mo., joint with St. Louis-San 
Francisco, $396,000 (100). U. S. route 69, Stilwell, Kan., $128,500 
(100). U. S. route 166, Coffeyville, Kan., $143,000 (100). U. S. 
route 54, Eureka, Kan. $81,300 (100). U.S. route 69, Godfrey, Kan., 
joint with St. Louis-San Francisco, $124,000 (100). U._S. route 36, 
Scandia, Kan., $275,000 (100). Utah street, Atchison, Kan., $112,000 
(30). Eleventh street, Nebraska City, Neb., joint with Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, $165,000 (100). U. S. route 169, Nowata, Okla., 
$48,000 (100). U. S. route 165, Corey, La., $117,000 (100). U. S. 
route 165, Pollock, La., $125,000 (90). U. S. route 165, Galion, La., 
$114,600 (5). State route 39, Paragould, Ark., $80,000 (100). _ State 
route 11, Batesville, Ark., $76,500 (100). Jefferson street, Van Buren, 
Ark., $133,000 (100). Locust street, North Little Rock, Ark., $140,000 
(100). Main street, Bryant, Ark., $50,600 (100). State route 22, 
Charleston, Ark., $49,600 (100). 

(Union Railway of Memphis.) Jackson avenue, Memphis, Tenn., joint 
with Louisville & Nashville, $370,000 (75). 

Subways: Ivory avenue, St. Louis, Mo., $240,000 (100). Broadway, 
Sedalia, Mo., joint with Missouri-Kansas-Texas, $167,000 (100). U. S. 
route 54, Sallyards, Kan., $43,000 (100). Forty-eighth street, Lincoln, 
Neb., $42,000 (100). State route 55, Fulton, Ark., $62,400 (100). West 
7th street, Little Rock, Ark., joint with Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
$190,000 (95). 

(Union Railway of Memphis.) Florida street, Memphis, Tenn., $320,- 
000 (100). McLean street, Memphis, Tenn., joint with Nashville, Chat- 
tanooga and St. Louis, $203,000 (100). 

(Missouri-Illinois.) _ Broad street, Sparta, TIl., $68,000 (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: U. S. 
61, Pevely, Mo., $16,000 (100). i 
$946,000 (100). 


route 
Inter-City viaduct, Kansas City, Mo., 
Tenth street, Lincoln, Neb., $61,500 (100). 

Relocation of Highways: . S. route 169, Garnett, Kan., joint with 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, $226,400 (100). State route 5, Norfolk, 
Ark., $112,200 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Extension of 12 stalls to enginehouse, 
Kansas City,, Mo., $125,900 (100). Enginehouse, tracks, etc., Atchison, 
Kan., $117,000 (100). Installation of two 500-hp. boilers, North Little 
Rock, Ark., $106,600 (90). 


Mobile & Ohio 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Jackson, Tenn., $100,000 
(100). Corinth, Miss. (started). Shannon, Miss., $55,000 (100). Sucar- 
nochee, Miss., $50,000 (100). Centerville, Ala., $40,000 (100). 

Subways: Ava, IIl., $37,000 (100). Mayhew, Miss., $70,000 (100). 
Gordo, Ala. (not started). 


Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Lookout, Tenn., $90,000 
(100). Somerville, Tenn., $50,000 (100). Hollow Rock, Tenn., $100,000 
(100). Holts, Tenn., $25,000 (100). Kimbro, Tenn., $25,000 (100). 
Whorlevs, Tenn., $75,000 (100). Chattanooga, Tenn., $16,000 (10). 
Old Jefferson, Tenn., $25,000 (100). Dalton, Ga., $20,000 (10). 

Subways: Florida street, Memphis, Tenn., $35,000 (50). McLean 
street, Memphis, Tenn., $50,000 (75). Attalla, Ala., $60,000 (100). 
Hickman, Ky., $30,000 (10). 

Relocation of Highwavs: Huntingdon, Tenn., $110,000 (100). Sher- 
wood, Tenn., $25,000 (100). 


New York Central 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: West 34th street and 11th 
avenue to West 64th street, New York, $5,500,000 (100). West 76th to 
West 79th streets, New York, $1,904,000 (100). West 94th to West 
98th streets, New York, $2,000,000 (100). West 41st street and 11th 
avenue, New York, $764,200 (10). West 34th to West 37th streets, 
New York, $1,031,500 (85). Palmer avenue, Bryn Mawr Park, Yonkers, 
N. Y., $183,000 (95). Carman, N. Y., $283,800 (100). Alden-Crit- 
tenden road, Crittenden, N. Y., $157,800 (100). North Main street, 
Jordan, N. Y., $245,600 (85). Tifft street, Lackawanna, N. Y., joint 
with six roads, $1,178,100 (90). Saugerties road, Lake Katrine, N. Y., 
$170,000 (100). South Ann and 6th streets, Little Falls, N. Y., $506,300 


(80). Montrose, N. Y., $155,000 (100). North Main street, Newark, 
N. Y., $185,100 (100). Congress street, Schenectady, N. Y., $211,200 
(100). Verona, N. Y., $192,200 (100). State route 5547, Whitesboro, 


N. Y., $173,200 (100). Belle Isle, N. Y., $258,000 (5). 
track elevation, $18,000,000 (100). Trisket road, Cleveland, Ohio, 
930 (100). East avenue, Erie, Pa., $212,351 (20). 
Hammond, Ind., $622,000 (100). Ridge road, Highlands, Ind., $126,000 
(190). Mayflower road, South Bend, Ind., $69,100 (100). North Weeds- 
ag Pcs ¥5 ec eae 

Subways: ossom road, Brighton, N. Y., $408,100 (90). Ontario 
street, Buffalo, N. Y., $395,900 (50). Transit road, Depew, Y., joint 
with Lehigh Valley, Delaware, Lackawanna & Western and Erie, $764,600 
(90), Yonkers avenue, Dunwoodie, Yonkers, N. Y., $328,500 (35). 
Sheridan drive, Tonawanda, N. Y., $231,100 (60). U. S. route 20, 
Geneva, Ohio, $429,000 (95). East Mansfield street, Bucyrus, Ohio, 
tr. 000 (90). East George street, Cedar Grove, W. Va., $40,256 (65). 
Madison street, Delta, Ohio, $152,432 (100). State route 52, Millbury, 
sem oo dns rt oy te: Ohio, $831,700 (15). 
State route 43, Otis, Ind., ,000 (100). Lincoln highway, rvi 
In}., $55,000 (100). : ee re 
..Xeconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: 


Syracuse, N. Y., 
A $192,- 
Indianapolis avenue, 


State route 


7 Ohio, $59,426 (100). Cermak road, Chicago, $210,000 
ene of Highways: State route 460, Cleveland, Ohio, $71,000 


) U. S. route 60, Smithers, W. Va., $174,750 (100). 
‘mportant Work Undertaken: Changes to Riverside Park-City struc- 
ture No. 4, West 72d to West 79th streets, New York, $450,000 (100). 
by over tracks West 79th street to St. Clair place, except West 
+ n to West 98th streets, structure No. 5, New York, $10,000,000 (90). 
“xpress highway between St. Clair place and Dyckman street, structures 
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No. 6, 7 and 8, New York, $7,000,000 (95). Restoration and addition 
to warehouse, 11th avenue, New York, $300,000 (100). Warehouse and 


factory, West 30th street, under viaduct, New York, $300,000 (20). 
Filling in and retiring bridge No. 74, Newburgh, N. Y., $190,000 (50). 
New coaling facilities, East Syracuse, N. Y., $240,000 (100). Recon- 
struction of bridge No. 729-A, Batavia, N. Y., $190,000 (100). _Re- 
construction of bridge No. 156, Larrys Creek, Pa., $287,000 (75): New 


Reconstruction ot 
Reconstruction of 
Reconstruction of 
Reconstruction ot 


highway bridge, Little Falls, N. Y., $561,000 (100). 
bridge No. 52-A, Mannsville, N. Y., $136,000 (10). 
bridge No. 164-A, Pottsdam, N. Y., $100,000 (100). 
bridge No. 345, Rensselaer, N. Y., $518,700 (100). 
bridge No. A-20, Sennett, N. Y., $150,000 (100). Reconstruction of 
bridge No. 130, West Park, N. Y., $175,000 (100). Extension of 10 
tracks and construction of five tracks, relocation of interlocking, construc- 
tion of connection to Big Four and construction of 140-car siding, 
West Columbus, Ohio, $215,000 (100). Altering and protecting 31 bridges 
and culverts and placing riprap along roadway slopes and raising roadbed 
above new pool level in connection with United States dams in Great 
Kanawha river, Pt. Pleasant to Charleston, W. Va., $331,000 (45). 
(Boston & Albany.) Overcrossings: Westboro, Mass., $98,000 (100). 
Shrewsbury street, North Grafton, Mass., $126,000 (100). Main street, 


Huntington, Mass., $342,500 (70). Medway street, Milford, Mass., 
$124,500 (70). 

(Michigan Central.) Overcrossings: East Michigan avenue, Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., $457,000 (100). U. S. route 25, Vienna, Mich., $230,600 


(38). Subway, State route 31, South Bend, Ind., $169,000 (100). Ke- 
construction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Livernois avenue, 
Detroit, Mich., $580,000 (100). Grand River avenue, Detroit, Mich., 
$305,000 (100). Telegraph road, Dearborn, Mich., $229,000 (100). 
Important Work Undertaken: Completing office building, Detroit, Mich., 


$277,000 (100). Construction of switching and storage yard, Detroit, 
Mich., $158,700 (100). ; / 
(Indiana Harbor Belt.) Overcrossing, U. S. route 6, Broadview, IIl., 


$300,000 (5) 


(Chicago River & Indiana.) Overcrossing, Pershing road, Chicago, 
$290,000 (100). 

(Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.) Subways: Madison 
street, Muncie, Ind., $220,000 (100). Edwardsville, Ill., $130,000 (100). 
Reconstruction of subway, State route 3, New Castle, Ind., $60,000 
(100). 

(Pittsburgh & Lake Erie.) Overcrossing: Twenty-first street, Monaca, 
Pa., $380,000 (80). Relocation of railway and highway, Bradys Run 
branch, Fallston, Pa., $37,500 (2). Important Work Undertaken: Con- 
struction of power house, Pittsburgh, Pa., $540,000 (20). 

(Rutland.) Overcrossing, Wallingford, Vt., $100,000 (100). Revcon- 


struction of highwav to reduce traffic over existing crossings, East Dor- 


set, Vt., $60,000 (100). 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Tifft street, N. 
Y., $33,000 (90). State route 3, Vermilion, Ohio, $298,000 (50). One 
hundred and third street, Chicago, joint with Chicago & Western Indiana 
and Belt Railway of Chicago, $670,000 (90). 

Subways: Big Tree road, Bayview, N. Y., $43,581 (100). Main street, 
Bellevue, Ohio, $210,510 (40). Madison street, Muncie, Ind., $97,168 
(100). Middle road, Crayton, Pa., $141,590 (100). Elm street, Lima, 
Ohio, $27,500 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: 
Creek, N. Y., $250,000 (100). 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 
Mass., $135,000 (100). Depot street, Sharon, Mass., $195,000 
West Mansfield, Mass., (includes pedestrian subway), $190,000 (70). 
School street, West Mansfield, Mass., $95,000 (100). Water street, 
Quincy, Mass., $350,000 (100). Andover, Conn., $100,000 (100). Ca- 
naan, Conn., $100,000 (60). Fairfield, Conn., $314,000 (100). North 
Haven, Conn., $200,000 (100). Willard avenue, Newington, Conn., $140,- 
000 (50). Columbia road, Willimantic, Conn., $250,000 (30). Winni- 
pauk, Conn., $60,000 (100). Davisville, R. I., $95,000 (100) Main 
street, Creamery and Campbell Hall roads, Maybrook, N. Y., joint with 
Lehigh & Hudson (100). 

Subwavs: Cocasset street, Foxboro, Mass., $100,000 (85). Un'on 
street, Baintree, Mass., $170,000 (50). Windsor, Avon, Russell and 
Canton streets,- Hartford, Conn., $350,000 (80). Merritt highway, Tal- 
madge Hill, Conn., $38,000 (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: South Main 
street, Port Chester, N. Y., $230,000 (100). Main street, Sharon Heights, 


3uffalo, N 


Reconstruction of steel viaduct, Silver 


Canton, 
(100). 


Dedham road, 


Mass., (includes pedestrian subway) $90,000 (70). Washington street, 
Attleboro, Mass., $133,000 (100). Carolina, R. I., $22,000 (100). Grama 
tan avenue, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., $47,000 (100). Corbin avenue, New 


Britain, Conn., $22,000 (85). 

Relocation of Highway, Simsbury, Conn., $100,000 (100). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of building and track facili- 
ties for tenant, Roxbury, Mass., $352,000 (100). 


New York, Ontario & Western 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Cadosia, N 


(100). Widening subway at Sidney, N. Y., $60,000 (100). 
of existing overcrossing, Sidney, N. Y., $204,000 (100). 


Norfolk & Western 
Forest, Va., 1.81 miles. 


we $135,000 
Replacement 


Second Track: 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Bluefield, W. Va., $163,- 
800 (100). Eckman, Va., $200,841 (80). Ironton, Ohio, $270,000 (80). 
South Norfolk, Va., $309,900 (60). Durham, N. C., $55,000 (100). Af- 


ton, Ohio, $87,900 (100). 

Subways: Abingdon, Va., $46,181 (100). Suffolk, Va., $89,384 (100). 
Buena Vista, Va., $80.000 (20). Roanoke, Va., $234,192 (100). Keno- 
va, W. Va., $187,000 (80). 

Relocation of Highway, Pkin, Va., $22,000 (100). 


Norfolk Southern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Revision of alinement to eliminate grade 


crossing, Plymouth, N. C., $40,000 (100). Overcrossings: Mumford 
street, Raleigh, N. C., $48,000 (100). Varina, N. C., $28,000 (100). 


McCullers, N. C., $12,000 (100). 


Duncan, N. C., $17,000 (100). Cor- 
inth, N. C., $18,000 (100). 


Hickory Grove, N. C., $18,000 (100). Stan- 
field, N. C., $18,000 (100). Charlotte, N. C., $40,000 (100). Biscoe, 
N. C., $100,000 (abandoned). 


ubways: Greenville, N. C., $115,000 (100). 


N. C., $87,000 (100). 
$26,000 (30). 


Cabarrus street, Raleigh, 
Raleigh, N. C., $40,400 (50). Bonsal, N. C., 
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Northern Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Subways: Jenswold street, Duluth, Ye 
$70,000 (100). Crookston, Minn., $60,000 (100). Carlton, Minn., $6,000 
(100). Tenth street, Fargo, N. D., $307,500 (45). Big Timber, Mont., 
$60,000 (100). Barry street, Glendive, Mont., $130,000 (80). Sand Point, 
Idaho, $35,000 (100). Pasco, Wash., $271,700 (100). Hunt, Wash., 
$47,300 (100). Centralia, Wash., $120,000 (100). Nisqually, Wash., 
$121,500 (100). Black River, Wash., $86,300 (100). Garfield, Wash., 
$30,000 (100). Union avenue, Tacoma, Wash., $123,000 (100). River 
street, Tacoma, Wash., $220,000 (100). First avenue, Seattle, Wash., 
$594,000 (100). Court street, Pendleton, Ore., $232,000 (100). 
Important Work Undertaken: Warehouse for Pacific Fruit & Pro- 
duce Co., Spokane, Wash., $175,000 (20). Warehouse, clearing site and 
tracks for Montgomery Ward Co., Spokane, Wash., $150,000 (25). Ware- 
house, clearing site and tracks for Sears-Roebuck Co., $160,000 (30). 


Pennsylvania 

First Track: Linden, N. J., 2.66 miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: | Overcrossings: Leesville avenue, Rah- 
way, N. J. (100). Talmadge road, Metuchen, N. J. (100). Deans road, 
Deans, N. J. (35). Oak Tree road, Iselin, N. J. (100). Avenel street, 
Avenel, N. J. (100). Martha, Pa. (100). Odenton, Md. (5). Wil- 
mington, Del. (35). Lindsey, Pa. (100). Tifft street, Buffalo, N. Y 
(100). South Main street and Miller avenue, South Akron, Ohio (50) 
First street, Chester, W. Va. (100). Fourth avenue, Gary, Ind. (100). 
Clinton street, Ft. Wayne, Ind. (100). Hamlet, Ind. (100). Laraway 
street, Grand Rapids, Mich. (15). Montour Falls, N. Y. (50).  Blas- 
dell, N. Y. (100). Scottsville, N. Y. (100). Schererville, Ind. (100). 
Rome City, Ind. (100). 

Subways: Ronk, Pa. (100). Edgewood, Md. (87). St. Clair avenue, 
East St. Louis, Ill. (30). Main street, Bellevue, Ohio (90). Goss road, 
Walbridge, Ohio (100). East Mansfield street, Bucyrus, Ohio (100). 

Relocation of Highways: Colonia, N. J. (100). tlisle, Pa.,.12 cross- 
ings closed (100). Freedom, Pa., to Rochester, 2 crossings closed (100). 
Delphos, Ohio (100). Reconstruction of bridge, Penn, Pa. (100). Ap- 
proximate cost of foregoing projects $947,400. 

(Long Island) Overcrossing to eliminate two crossings, Glendale, L. I. 
(100). Subways: Main street, Smithtown, L. I. (100). Deer Park ave- 
nue, Deer Park, L. I. (100). Approximate cost of foregoing projects 
$791,200. 

Important Work Undertaken: Track elevation, new station, three 
bridges over Passaic river and additional tracks, Newark, N. J. (100). 
Installation of four escalators, Pennsylvania station, New York (100). 
Tracks and yard facilities to serve General Motors Corp., Linden, N. J. 
(100). Remodeling of interior and exterior of passenger station and ex- 
tension of footbridge across right of way, Trenton, N. J. (100). Re- 
habilitation of Dock Street freight station, Philadelphia, Pa. (100). Re- 
arrangement of tracks and installation of car retarders in Enola yard, 
Enola, Pa. (80). Rearrangement of yard and engine facilities in connec- 
tion with new terminals, Philadelphia, Pa. (89). Electrification of main 
tracks and portions of yards, including telegraph, telephone and signal 
installations, Morrisville, Pa., Paoli, and Perryville, Md., to Enola, Pa. and 
Harrisburg; Monmouth Junction, N. J. to South Amboy; Meadows Yard, 
N. J., Trenton, Millham Branch to Coalport; Richmond street and 52nd 
street, Philadelphia, Arsenal to Greenwich; Frankford Junction, to 
Payonia (80). Additional ore handling facilities, Erie, Pa. (100). River- 
rail transfer facilities at Conway yard and Ohio river, Baden, Pa. (100). 
Reconstruction of viaduct over Silver Creek, Lake avenue and Jackson 
street, and subway at Central avenue, Silver Creek, N. Y., joint with 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis (100). New coal dock facilities and 
channel, Sandusky, Ohio (5). Relocation. of highway and construction 
of undergrade bridge, Salunga, Pa. (100). Relocation of highway and 
construction of two undergrade bridges, Malvern, Pa. and Green Tree 
(100). Relocation of highway and reconstruction of undergrade bridge, 
Wawa, Pa. (100). Reconstruction of undergrade bridge, Blandenburg road, 
Washington, D. C. (10). Extension of bridge over canal, Canal, Del. 
(100). Construction of bridge, Kittanning, Pa. (100). Construction of 
bridge, East avenue, Erie, Pa. (50). Construction of bridge, Sonyea, 
N. Y. (100). Construction of bridge, Canawaugus, N. Y. (100). Con- 
struction of subway, Olentangy boulevard, Columbus, Ohio (100). Con- 
struction of bridge, Fosters, Ohio (100). 

Approximate cost of foregoing projects $137,642,900. 


( oe Island) Construction of bridge, 13th avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
100). 


Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Weymouth-DaCosta road, 
Hammonton, N. J. (100). Buena-Tuckahoe road, Estelle Manor, N. J. 
(100). Twelfth street, Folsom, N. J. (85). 

Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of bridge, Mantua boule- 
vard, Sewell, N. J. (100). 

Approximate cost of foregoing projects $481,100. 


Reading 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing, Bethayres, Pa., elimination 
of two crossings, $462,041 (100). Subways: Mooresburg, Pa., $78,895 
(100). Pennington, N. J., $105,828 (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures; Replacement 
of concrete and stone arch over Catawissa street, Frackville, Pa., $310,- 


961 (100). Replacement of brick and stone arch over Cheltenham ave- 
nue, Oak Lane, Pa., $128,728 (100). 


Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 


Important Work Undertaken: New store house, extension of machine 
oer. additional shop facilities, including machine tools, Acca terminal, 
Richmond, Va., $135,000 (100). 


St. Louis & O'Fallon 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing, French Village, Ill. (100). 


St. Louis-San Francisco 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Imboden, Ark., $160,000 
(100). Jonesboro, Ark., $150,000 (100). West Pensacola, Fla., $95,000 
(100). Hillsdale, Kan., $120,000 (25). Hickory Flat, Miss., $16,600 
(100). Potts Camp, Miss., $31,600 (100). Twenty-third street, Kansas 
City, Mo., $590,900 (100). Fifty-first street, Kansas City, Mo., $280,000 
(100). Sixty-third street, Kansas City, 0., $395,400 (100). Beggs, 
Okla., $80,000 (100). Luther, Okla., $50,000 (100). Mounds, Okla., 
$55,000 (60). Okmulgee, Okla., $125,000 (100). Daggett street, Ft. 
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Worth, Tex., $230,600 (100). Ballinger street, Ft. Worth, Tex., $82,- 
200 (100). ; 

a. Gravois, Mo., $300,000 (90). May avenue, Oklahoma City, 
Okla., $60,000 (90). Quapaw, Okla., $55,000 (100). Shea, Okla., $29,9() 
(100). Memphis, Tenn., $255,500 (80). . é ; 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: Harrisonvill:, 
Mo., $35,000 (100). Chandler, Okla., $11,000 (100). Preston, Okla., 
$40,000 (50). 

Relocation of Highways: Bay, Ark., to Truman, $122,000 (30). Blue 
Springs, Miss., New Albany, Myrtle and Wallerville, $144,000 (50). 


St. Louis Southwestern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Campbell, Mo., $75,000 
(100). Jonesboro, Ark., $75,000 (100). McNeil, Ark., $75,000 (100). 
Benton, La., $98,520 (60). Tyler, Tex., $280,000 (100). 

Subways: Caine 000' (308). (100). Fordyce, Ark., $53,000 

00). Tyler, Tex., . : 
gy Highways: Buckner, Ark., $50,000 (100). Hickory 
Ridge, Ark., $50,000 (100). Stamps, Ark., $15,000 (100). Mt. Vernon, 
Tex., $95,000 (100). Mt. Pleasant, Tex., $85,000 (100). 


Seaboard Air Line 


First Track: Plains, Fia., to Sunvale, 10 miles. , 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Carrsville, Va. (100). 
Lugoff, S. C. (100). Mars Hill, S. C. (100). Edgemoor, S. C. (50) 
Dixiana, S. C. (60). South Tampa, Fla. (100). West Palm Beach, Fila. 
(100). Brooksville, Fla. (100). Bartow, Fla. (100). Auburndale, Fia. 
(100). Maxville, Fla. (100). Smithsonia, Ga. (100). Rockmart, Ga, 
100). Howells, Ga. (100). McRae, Ga. (100). Athens, Ga. (90). 
oney, Ga. (35). Lawrenceville, Ga. (55). Cuthbert, Ga. (20). Mont- 
mery, Ala. (100). 
a ae — N. C. (100). Hamlet, N. C. (100). Henderson, 
N. C. (100). Vass, N. C. (2). Fulton, S. C. (100). Soperton, Ga, 
(100). 


South Buffalo 


r a . ee . 23 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Viaduct to eliminate crossings over 2 
tracks of 7 railroads, Tifft street, Buffalo, N. Y. (not started). 


Southern 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Appalachia, Va., $12,000 
(100). Danville. Va., $50,000 (100). Enks, N. C., $20,000 (100). Sand 
Hill road, Buncombe county, N. C., $7,000 (100). Valdese, N. C., $6,000 
(100). Charlotte, N. C., $22,200 (100). Hendersonville, N. C., $40,000 
(80). Ridgeway, S. C., $65,000 (97). Taylors, S. C., $125,000 (100). 
Chesterfield street, Aiken, S. C., $21,000 (100). Gaffney, S. C., $44,000 
(27). Fornace, S. C., $59,600 (100). Smyrna, S. C., $25,000 (100). 
Sparks, Ga., $25,000 (100). Roberts, Ga., $50,000 (100). Dalton, 4a., 
$20,000 (5). Piedmont avenue, Atlanta, Ga., $40,000 (100). Slidell, La., 
$135,000 (76). Seventeenth street, Knoxville, Tenn., $104,000 (8). Jones- 
boro, Tenn., $105,000 (98). Ninth street, Chattanooga, Tenn., $209,000 
(60). Hixon, Tenn., $40,000 (80). Williamstown, Ky., $75,000 (started). 
Milltown, Ind., $125,000 (75). A 

Subways: Linder” Va., $46,000 (100). Orange, Va., $70,000 (100). 
Duffield, Va., $20,000 (100). Rhotan, Va., $43,000 (100). Danville, 
Va., $37,000 (100). Appalachia, Va., $55,000 (100). Williams crossing, 
Cary, N. C., $42,900 (100). Statesville, N. C., $85,000 (100). Marion, 
N. C., $18,000 (100). South Graham street, Charlotte, N. C., $85,000 
(100). West 6th street, Charlotte, N. C., $138,000 (100). Gastonia, 
N. C., $97,000 (100). Lockhart, S. C., $40,000 (100).. Hemphill avenue, 
Atlanta, Ga., $150,000 (100). Fifteenth avenue, Birmingham, Ala., $73,- 
000 (100). Attalla, Ala., $160,000 (100). Bon Homme, Miss., $51,600 
(74). Vasper, Tenn., $128,000 (95). Ludlow, Ky., pedestrian subway, 
$20,000 (100). Louisville, Ky., $80,000 (90), 

Reconstruction of subway, Speers Ferry, Va., $55,000 (100). 


Southern Pacific 


Second Track: Sparks, Nev., to Vista, 3.438 miles. : 

New Line Under Survey: Redding, Cal., to Delta, 30 miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Jibboom street, Sacra- 
mento, Cal., $175,000 (100). Hot Springs, Utah, $92,774 (100). Union 
avenue, Portland, Ore., $411,449 (100). Cook, Ore., $73,000 (100). 
Marshfield, Ore., $65,000 (56). Oakridge, Ore., $25,038 (100). Dolan 
road, Castroville, Cal., $22,611 (100). Figueroa street, Los Angeles, Cal., 
including bridge over Los Angeles river, $690,174 (100). McClintock ave- 
nue, Normal Junction, Ariz., $50,000 (100). Ruins road, Coolidge, Ariz., 
39,000 (100). 

. al Oakland, Cal., $168,631 (100). Salem, Ore., $328,544 (100). 
Oregon City, Ore., $338,000 (100). Aurora, Ore., $173,628 (100). Mill 
avenue, Tempe, Ariz., $75,000 (100). Gold avenue, Deming, N. 
joint with Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe., $100,000 (100). 

Reconstruction of subway, Whiteson, Ore., $15,000 (43). a 

Relocation: of Highways: Six subways under tracks of two roads, Niles, 
Cal., $468,432 (100). Greenville, Cal., $73,500 (started). Redmond, 
Cal., $40,000 (started). Cuesta, Cal., $110,000 (10). | 

Important. Work Undertaken: Construction of retaining wall and re- 
construction of snow shed, Eder, Cal., $150,000 (100). Revision of 
alinement on shoofly around tunnel No. 8 destroyed by fire, Lamoine, 
Cal., $108,000 (100). Strengthening seven bridges across Santa Clara 
river, Russ-Lang, Cal., $166,000 (60). Relining of 23 tunnels between 
Crescent Lake, Ore., and Crescent, $178,000 (100). Installation of water 
treating plant, replacement of and additions to surgical equipment and 
furnishings, and repairs to General hospital, San Francisco, Cal., $146, 

60 be . . .- . 
oe in Texas and Louisiana) Grade Crossing Elimination: _Over- 
crossings: South Main street, Ft. Worth, Tex., $256,566 (100). Rayne, 
La., $145,000 (100). Iowa Junction, La., $115,000 (100). Lake Charles, 
La., $111,000 (100). Jennings, La., $120,000 (50). ' es 

Subways: Goliad, Tex., $69,475 (100). San Antonio, Tex., $168,- 
677 (100). Nogalitas street, San Antonio, Tex., $266,519 (100). Frio 
road, San Antonio, Tex., $117,589 (100). Yoakum, Tex., $184,271 (100). 
Yale street, Houston, Tex., $157,619 (100). Rio Grande avenue, Ft. 
Worth, Tex., $160,964 (100). Paige, Tex., $100,328 (100). 


” 


Spokane International 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing, Dover, Idaho (100). 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing, South Cheney, Wash., $45,- 
000 (100). ; : %. 
legos Work Undertaken: Remodeling of enginehouse and replace 
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went of turntable, Vancouver, Wash., $97,500 (90). Replacement of 
seven culverts, North Bonneville, Wash., to Wishram, $77,000 (30). Ad- 
ition of riprap, North Bonneville, Wash., to Lyle, $180,000 (30). 


Tennessee Central 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separa- 
ion, Masonville, Ky., $17,000 (100). 

Relocation of Highways: U. S. route 70, Cookeville, Tenn., $103,179 
00). State route 12, Nashville, Tenn., to Ashland City, $50,950 (100). 


+ 


~ 


Terminal Railroad Association 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 


Overcrossing: Broadway, Venice, IIl., 
$425,000 (100). 


Subway, Broadway, East St. Louis, Ill., $400,000 (25). 


Texas & Pacific 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 
000 (100). Shreveport, La., $158,000 (100). Greenwood, La., $100,000 
(100). Daggett street, Ft. Worth, Tex., $214,000 (100). Ballinger street, 
Ft. Worth, Tex., $90,000 (100). 

Subways: LaFource street, Donaldsonville, La., $65,000 (5). Marshall, 
Tex., $71,200 (100). Conner avenue, Ft. Worth, Tex., $40,000 (100). 
Preble, Tex., $116,500 (100). Brazos, Tex., $60,000 (100). 


Overcrossings: Grand Cane, La., $125,- 


Tooele Valley 


First Track: Main Line, Utah, to West International, 2.6 miles. 


Toledo Terminal 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 


Overcrossing: 
Ohio, $240,000 (100). 


Woodville road, Toledo, 


Union Pacific 


Lines Under Survey: Nevens, Neb., to Lewellen, 33.16 miles. 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Broad street, Fremont, 
Neb., $220,000 (100). Jeffers street, North Platte, Neb., $115,000 (100). 
Colorado street, Manhattan, Kan., $500,000 (100). Garfield, Utah, $100,- 
Provo, Utah, $164,000 (100). Pendleton, Ore., $232,000 
Argo yards, Seattle, Wash., $582,000 (100). Black River Junc- 
tion, Wash., $200,000 (100). Hughes Spur, Wash., $100,000 (100). 
Lincoln, Neb., $56,000 (100). Belvidere, Neb., $45,000 (30). Pocatello, 
Idaho, $170,000 (90). Thornton, Idaho, $100,000 (20). Warm River, 
Idaho, $100,000 (95). Jnion avenue, Portland, Ore., $72,000 (20). 
Tumwater, Wash., $257,000 (40). River street, Tacoma, Wash., $277,- 


000 (100). 

Sukways: Second street, Lawrence, Kan., $312,000 (100). Green 
River, Wyo., $254,000 (100). Ninth street, Evanston, Wyo., $229,000 
(100). Brigham, Utah, $94,000 (100). Pleasant Grove, Utah, $80,000 
(100). _Mountain Home, Idaho, $125,000 (100). Clark avenue, Las 
Vegas, Nev., $150,000 (100). Ozone, Wyo., $135,000 (20). St. Vrains, 
Ontario, Ore., $200,000 (20). Colfax, Wash., 


Colo., $53,000 (100). 
$55,000 (25). 

Important Work Undertaken: Construction of passenger and shopmen’s 
subways, Cheyenne, Wyo., $377,000 (100). Construction of additional 
yard trackage and installation of track scales, Denver, Colo., $143,000 
(100). Constructing and equipping Challenger Inn., Sun Valley Village, 
Ketchum, Idaho, $1,000,000 (100). Replacing 33-pile spans of pile trestle 
with 5 steel spans, Peoria, Colo., $98,000 (100). Replacing 49-span pile 
bridge with truss spans, Byers, Colo., $116,300 (100). Replacing pile 
bridge with through lattice truss spans, $93,000 (100). 


Union Railroad 


First Track: Wilson, Pa., 0.4 miles. 

Second Track: Wilson, Pa., 0.4 miles. 

Important Work Undertaken: Enlargement and improvement of shop 
and enginehouse facilities, Hall, Pa., $110,000 (100). 
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Union Railway 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossing, Jackson avenue, Memphis, 

Tenn. (75). _- os “a 

iter Florida street, Memphis, Tenn. (75). McLean street, Mem 
phis, Tenn. (100). 


Virginian 
Simon, W. Va., to Mile Post No. 9, 9 miles. : 
Mile Post No. 9 to Kopperston, W. 


Mullens, W. Va., $78,- 
South Norfolk, Va., $134,- 


First Track: ; 
New Road Under Construction: 
Va., 10.4 miles. 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 


600 (100). Harper, W. Va., $112,600 (100). 
130 (100). 
Wabash 
i Elimination: Overcrossings: _ Gary, Ind., $200,000 
cree” keane. TIl., $29,000 (100). St. Louis, Mo., $750,000 (100). 
Subways: Toledo, Ohio, $377,300 (75). Peru, Ind., $155,000 (100). 


Ft. Wayne, Ind., $357,000 (100). Staunton, IIl., $140,000 (100). De- 
catur, Iil., $204,000 (100). Moulton, Iowa, $25,000 (100). 

Reconstruction of Existing Grade Separation Structures: 
Ill., $130,000 (100). Ferguson, Mo., $100,000 (100). 


Danville, 


Western Maryland 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Elkins, W. Va., $199,000 
(60). ikeenet Waynecastle, Pa., $215,000 (100). Elkins, W. Va., 
$59,000 (100). Relocation of Main Track, New Franklin, Pa., $120,000 
(100). 


Overcrossing: 


Western Pacific 


Overcrossings: Winnemucca, Nev., $75,- 


: a 
Grade Crossing Eliminatio Wells, Nev., $60,000 (100). 


000 (100). Garfield, Utah, $52,413 (100). 
Livermore, Cal., $104,000 (10). e = 

Subways: Niles; Cal., six subways and reconstruction of one su bway 
bridge, W. P. allotment $169,000 (100). Oakland, Cal., $87,000 (100). 
Stockton, Cal., $45,000 (100). Stone Cut; Cal., $99,000 (5). ; 

Important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of bridges at various 
points, $150,000 (100). Extension of enginehouse and_ installation of 
drop pit table, Oroville, Cal., $99,000 (100). New 120-ft. turntable to 
replace 80-ft. structure, addition of two stalls to enginehouse and in- 
stallation of drop pit table, Elko, Nev., $107,000 (100). New 120-ft. 
turntable to replace 80-ft. structure and enlargement of enginchouse, 
Wendover, Utah, $63,000 (100). 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 


New Lines Under Construction: Bolivar, Ohio, to Sherrodsville, 14.61 
miles. At Beach City, Ohio, 1.19 miles. Beach City, Ohio, to Barrs 
Mills, 8.14 miles. (All in connection’ with Muskingum Conservancy dis- 
trict reservoir work.) ; 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Ohio, 
(100). 

Important Work Undertaken: 


Overcrossing, Canton, $160,000 


Cellular type bulkhead, 1,313 ft. long, 


Slip No. 1, Huron, Ohio, $252,263 (100). New yard facilities in con- 
enmien with new car dumper, Huron, Ohio, $139,214 (100). High litt 
car dumper, including substation, dock building, kickbacks and ap- 
proaches, Huron, Ohio, $808,124 (100). Reconstruction of Bridge No. 


2 


120-74, Conesville, Ohio, $102,159 (100). Deepening Slip No. 2 and 


Winding Basin, Huron, Ohio, $122,840 (100). 
White Pass & Yukon 


Railway Construction in Canada 


Canadian National 


New Line Under Construction: Senneterre, Que., to Rouyn, 100.61 miles; 
42 miles of track laid (to be completed in: 1938). 

Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: (100). 

; (to be completed 1938). 


Alderdale, Ont. (100) 
Subways: Victoria avenue, Danforth, Ont. 

Eighteenth street, New Toronto, Ont. (to be completed 1938). Highway 
31, Morrisburg, Ont. (100). Highway 19, Grand Mere, Que. (100). St. 
Davids, Ont. (100). Highway 27, Weston, Ont. (100). Provincial high- 
Thad Field, Ont. (100). Elphinstone, Man. (100). Sioux Lookout, Ont. 


Xelocation of Highways: Chester, N. S. (100). Cote, Sask. (100). 
important Work Undertaken: Reconstruction of St. John River bridge 
and construction of engine facilities, subways, etc., at Fredericton, N. B 
(to be completed 1938). Replacing of timber roadway with concrete 
filled steel rail grid slabs at Montreal, Que. (to be completed 1938). 
Coustruction of ramps and rearrangement of tracks to permit opening of 
erminal avenue, Vancouver, B. C. (to be completed 1938). Riprap to 
Provide protection of embankments from floods, Bulkley and Skeena sub- 
divisions, B. C. (100). 


Brosseau, Que. 


First Track: Revision of line, Shops, Alaska, to Boulder, 2.3 miles 
(100). 
Yreka Western 
First Track: Yreka, Cal., to South Yreka, 1 mile. 
Canadian Pacific 
Grade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: Mortiach, Sask. (100). 
Swift Current, Sask. (100). Subway, Kingsgate, B. C. (100). : 
Relocation of Highways: Assiniboine, Sask. (100). Biggar, Sask. 
(100). 
Important Work Undertaken: Revision of alinement, Mountain sub- 


division, $250,000 (50). Extending embankments for second track, raising 
sags and applying ballast, 50 miles between ['t. William, Ont., and Winni- 
peg, Man., $900,000 (100). 


Dominion Atlantic 


Grade Crossing Elimination: Relocation of Highway, Clementsport, 
N. S., $33,000 (100). 
Quebec Central 
Overcrossing: Lennoxville, Que., $96,000 


Grade Crossing Elimination: 
0). 


Railway Construction in Mexico 


National of Mexico 


, ©rade Crossing Elimination: Overcrossings: 
linc, km. L.-532, San Luis Potosi, $42,000 (100). 
K.\. 6-84, Michoacan, $5,300 (100). 

nportant Work Undertaken: New station and station grounds, Neuvo 
La:edo, San Luis Potosi, $207,000 (10). New station and rearrangement 
of tracks, Tampico terminal, Tampico, $167,000 (100). New steel bridge 


Aguascalientes-Tampico 
Maravatio-Zitacuaro, 


and concrete sub-structure, km. L.-666, Tampico, $166,000 (70). _Reloca- 
tion of bridge to provide better crossing of the Padro river, nine-steel 
spans, 1,440 ft., km. A.-1521, Mexico City to Cuidad Juarez, $180,000 
(60). Reconstruction and extension of shop and installation of modern 
machine tool equipment, Aguascalientes, $425,000 (90). Extension_ of 
shop and installation of shop machinery, Nonoalco shop, Mexico City, 
$277,000 (100). Installation of modern machinery in locomotive shops, 
Monterey, N. L., $100,000 (100). 

















which, in its early months, promised to pile up a 

buying record, the total number of locomotives 
ordered for domestic service during 1937 has finally 
been determined as 368, which, while it is more than 
twice the volume of orders placed in any of the years 
1931 to 1935, inclusive, nevertheless represents a sub- 
stantial deceleration in buying from the 533 locomotives 
ordered during 1936. 

Responsibility for the disappointing year-total for 1937 
may be attributed to the slump in all equipment buying 
which became particularly evident during June and con- 
tinued during the whole of the second half of the year. 


A wie a year of violent fluctuations in volume, 





Table I—Locomotive Orders in 1937 


For service in the United States. ......cccccccccsccccccscosvees 368 
For export to other countries............ adie Wdine Ore wing RH Kee HOS 56 
For service in Canada and exports from Canada..............4. 57 

NIT PUM oie dain ssi Sc carct i'eraes aa sk sl orice Raa ae wk Ua laa ear aA 481 







By the end of the first half of the year, 228 locomotives 
had already been ordered, a total substantially higher 
than each of the entire 12-months’ totals of the years 
1931 to 1935, inclusive. Indeed, the volume of locomo- 
tive buying during the first quarter of the year exceeded 
that of the corresponding quarter of 1936 by about 50 
per cent. But by the end of 1937, as has been pointed 
out, the comparative 12-months’ figures for 1937 and 
1936 stood at 368 and 533, respectively. 

The 1937 total comprises 176 steam locomotives, 36 
electric locomotives and 156 power units of other types, 
including Diesel-electric, gasoline-mechanical, etc. The 
1936 total was made up of 434 steam locomotives, 24 
electric and 75 of other types of motive power. In line 
with a policy established in 1936 and explained in the 
Railway Age of January 2, 1937, page 70, there are in- 
cluded in the Diesel-electric category those locomotives 
for streamlined trains which are power units éxclusively 
and are classed as non-revenue units. Power cars are 
tabulated as rail-motor cars, elsewhere in these columns. 


Locomotives Ordered in 1937 


Domestic volume of 368 falls below 1936 figure 
but is twice any year from 1931 to 1935; 
exports up to 56 locomotives 


By William H. Schmidt 


Associate Editor 













The largest single locomotive order for the year— 
calling for 25 steam locomotives—was placed by the 


Union Pacific. This also represents the highest total 
ordered by any road in all categories of motive power, 





Table I]—Orders for Locomotives Since 1901 


Domestic Orders Only 


Loco- Loco- 
Year motives Year motives 
iin acd. oe aieaaratenetc ete wane 4,340 ES re er 1,182 
|” EER eNRaeiE 4.665 eRe: 3,350 
Csi cacvtbepeaenee mere 3,283 ee eens 3,787 
an sree eae 2,538 Se rr 2,850 
Se eee 6,265 0 Se ere 4,515 
SS are are 5,642 re ee a a 3,467 
BOE i: bebae ae Rhee Se 3,482 RN ei bia; 6615. idl ond oublataint 1,265 

Domestic and Foreign 
Year Domestic Canadian U. S. Export Total 
ee eee Or 1,612 =e 850 2,462 
| SER are 2,910 2,983 5,893 
| RRS Eee Ae Seay 2,704 3,438 6,142 
Baie een oe era 2,593 209 2,086 4,888 
SER ep re rare os 214 58 898 1,170 
Bs maine awe en-an 1,998 189 718 2,905 
a. dng ss assent alietseate 39 


i or 1,055 10 209 27 
RR REIS ee em agers 1,301 61 180 542 
SUNN Ss ils aicdieiin. dled ac arse ase 34 58 54 846 
, SR Sore ree ee 603 98 27 728 
Metis tis ee ce deneenaes 1,212 77 106 1,395 
, SOS EA ee 440 95 20 555 
TES eT 176 2 28 206 
Se apne miaelOeie wo aes = 1 (Export) 1 = 
By baie «'evage wu ok si-oipeacete ar 7 a 
Se ne 183 : 17 200 
SSE ree 28> A fia 27 15 129* 
| Sea ees 533 1 22 556 
DO or aictitie al div atatasdie ainda x's 368 57 (Inc. Exp.) 56 481 


Prior to 1918, Canadian orders included under ‘Domestic.’ 
* Revised to include locomotives for articulated or partially articulated 
trains. 


Second in rank of total orders was the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe purchase of 17 Diesel-electric locomotives, 
which is also the largest total in this class of power for 
the year. Other outstanding orders include that of the 
Pennsylvania for 13 electric locomotives and that of the 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern for 13 Diesel-electric units. 

During 1937 builders in the United States received 
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orders from foreign buyers for 56 locomotives—45 steam, 
2 electric and 9 Diesel-electric and others. This repre- 
sents the best export business since 1929, when 106 loco- 
motives were ordered for export, and is more than twice 
1936’s total of 22. 

Canadian builders enjoyed the heaviest volume of 








Table III—Locomotives Built in 1937 
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totaled 526—317 steam, 43 electric and 166 Diesel-elec- 
tric and other types,—as compared with a total of 157 
in 1936 and 184 in 1935. More specifically, the produc- 
tion volume for 1937 is more than three times that of 
1936. Locomotives built for export totaled 44—29 steam, 
7 electric and 8 Diesel-electric—as compared with a 
total of 22 for 1936. Canadian builders had a production 
of 45 locomotives during the year, two of which were 
for export, which total lacks just one of doubling the 


United States Canada Total 23 locomotives built in Canada during 1936. 
SS Se % 562. The distinction between locomotives ordered and the 
nip “r - is number built is important to an understanding of these 
Al severe evesesseesessessese . . . . . = 
: statistics. A locomotive is under construction for sev- 
; a Sc ' eral months and thus locomotive production figures for 
Year Domestic Foreign Total Year Domestic Foreign Total ; - : _ 
1896....... 866 309 1,175 1913t...... 4561 771 5,332 any year naturally include some units which were or- 
ees ‘2 a : s F . ; ; RENEE ane 
1898.0... 1321 $54 1875 1915t. 00... 1250 | 835 2,085 ag —— the = _— of rs % ar previous 
rr : ee é$¢ ¢BeEEceedce i : rom vear to 
pepe ae 8H BEET EES PMY EMG Sear that results ina total production figure’ differ 
1901....... er =m eat ; 0 ’ y differ- 
Re sad tee 4,070 19194. 22... 2:162 1,110 3,272 tn el eile Ria 
1903... lI Sasa 1920r 2,022 1,650 3,672 = from the total ordered. dea hey sce aoe 
he ee ee — ,44 4) Gee 1,1 63 823 n n ears, it should nevertheless 
1905*...... 4,896 595 5,491 e007... a | ae Lane OE SES Be rere yours, © om ' gare 
1906"... 6.232 720 6,952 19231...... 3,505 280 3.785 again be pointed out, to those comparing the more re- 
1907*...... 1,56 362 «19244... 036 . ” tai, 
19082222) ase 456 2,342 1925800020. 994 20111288 cent with a i — _ a in the — 
We evens 2, 887  1926f...... , ; nying tabulation, that modern locomotives are far 
1910*...... 4.441 314 4,755 oe 17009 «= 167,76 «= PANYINS ful f i fn of 2 
1911* ss... $143 387 3,530 1928t...... 111 ‘747. more powerful and far more costly than those of the 
So a a days when yearly orders totaled thousands. 
* Includes Canadian output. The Car Service Division of the Association of Amer- 
7 Includes Canadian output and equipment built in railroad shops. : : — . ae aoe 
ican Railroads reports monthly totals of locomotive in- 
United States , Canada Grand Stallations and retirements. These figures do not agree 
- = % : —— a - ° . 
aii Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total sotal with the Railway Age totals of locomotives ordered or 
1930 ...... 972 51-1023 111 ee 111 1134 built, because the Car Service Division total covers only 
= « ne ped 4 = . - 222 Class I carriers, whereas the Railway Age figures cover 
1933... 57 8 °3 oe ee os 83 all carriers, and also industrial users. 
1935 ...... 184 17 201 "4 rs - 205 The details in the appended list of locomotive orders 
PRE icine - 157 22 179 23 4? 23 202 i , rai > -chasers 1 > 
— 526 44 570 3 5 a 202 were supplied by railways and other purchasers in re 





orders since 1930. The total number of locomotives or- 
dered, 57, were all steam, five of which were for export. 
This figure i is almost twice the combined totals of orders 
for every year since 1930, inasmuch as Canadian loco- 
motive plants received orders for only 1 locomotive in 
1932 and 1936, 2 in 1931, and 27 in 1935. They received 
no orders in either 1933 or 1934. 

Locomotives built during 1937 for domestic service in 
the United States, as distinguished from those ordered, 


sponse to inquiries from the Railway Age. ‘They were 
checked against similar lists furnished through the co- 
operation of the builders, and amplified by reference to 
the weekly reports in the Equipment and Supplies col- 
umn of the Railway Age. The Railway Age does not 
desire to make any claims as to the scientifically statisti- 
cal accuracy of the tables, or totals drawn from them. 
However, the real purpose of the statistics is to allow 
comparisons of the year’s business with that of other 
years, which purpose it is believed they serve with entire 
adequacy. 








Steam Locomotive Orders in 1937 





For 
Purchaser No. Type Service Weight 
Abquigge ee re 2 0-8-0 Sw. 231,500 
Alon BH SOW <6 ov ciecccescccces 1 2-8-2 Freight 278,500 
Mia CORRE. DARE ook ose sisics0es 12 4-8-4 Pass. 460,000 
Barmamore @ QHiO oieiccsecccscese 1 4-8-4 Pass. 400,000 
Bangor & Aroostook ..........cceee 5 2-8-0 Freight 238,800 
Chicago & Illinois Midland ......... 2 0-8-0 Sw. 227,500 
Chicago & North Western ..... 9 4-6-4 Pass. 415,000 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ..... 5 4-8-4 Freight 469,800 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & a 1 4-8-4 Freight 446.530 
Chicago, West Pullman & ——*, 2 0-6-0 Sw. 171,800 
Delaware. Lackawanna & Western. 5 4-6-4 Pass. 375,000 
Georwia Railroad <..606c00sc000ceeces 1 4-6-2 Pass. 248,600 
1 4-6-2 Pass. 248,600 
Great Western Railway ............. 1 2-8-0 Freight 162,000 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. ........ 1 eS 118,000 
es eee 1 Fireless Sw 132,000 
Newburgh & South Shore ........... 2 0-6-0 Sw. 201,500 
Norfolk & Western .........cccceece 10 2-8-8-2 Freight 582,900 
Northern Pacihe ....0s0c0secc0eees 9 4-6-6-4 Freight 624,500 
8 4-8-4 Pass. 484,000 
‘ 1* Rotary Snow Plow ..... 
Pele: MEME 555 vecaeboo~skaaeas 10 2-8-4 Freight 436,500 
5 2-8-4 Freight 445,500 
. 11* Tenders ...... 131,000 
Pickands Mather & Co. ............. 1 0-6-0 Bee ere 170,000 
1 0-8-0 Sw. 260,000 
1 0-8-0 Sw. 260.000 


Service in the United States 








Tractive Date of Date of 
force Cylinders order delivery Build 
58,300 25 x 28 March August Am 
55,000 25x30 June November A meric 
63,900 27 x 30 Agr é#§$$ weseer Baldwin 
72,500 4Steam Motors September ...... Company Shop 
45,200 22%4,x June December A meri 
52.900 25x28 January June Lima 
55,000 25x 29 February Jan., ’38 neri 
67,500 28 x 30 November 1938 Shops 
62,136 28x 30 June March, ’38 Shops 
42,000 22 x 26 March August 
52,790 26x30 January Jan., 38 
35,000 23 x 28 1937 June Shops 
35,000 23 x 28 1937 Jan., ‘3 Shops 
31,200 19x26 April September 
sigreunes 18 x 20 1937 Lawes ur 
28,170 30x24 October December H. K. Porter Co 
49,690 22 x 28 July December Lim 
126,838 25 & 39x 32 May Nov.-Aug.,’38 Com] Shops 
(4 cyl) 
104,500 23x 32(4cyl) January May-June A mericat 
69,800 28x31 Aarch Teb., 38 Baldwin 
Sas ieeawes 1937 stenattiatl Ay 
69,350 26x 34 February November Lit 
83,7507 26x 34 February October Lim 
. oo February October A meri 
eaaihe 21x 28 February ieee A meri 
60,100 25x28 POMURF = =—«_ kh ceee Baldwi 
60,100 25x28 Mare veces Baldwi 
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Tractive Date of Date of : 
Purchaser No. Type Service Weight force Cylinders Order delivery Builder 
Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac. 6 4-8-4 Pass. 410,000 62,800 27x30 April Feb., 738 Baldwin 
St. Louis-San Francisco .........+-. 11 4-8-2 Freight 406,580 2. eee Jan.-Aug. Company Shops 
St. Louis Southwestern ............ e § 4-8-4 Freight 425,500 61,564 26x30 j. = — —§ secoce Oct.-Dec. Company Shops 
Shell Petroleum-Corp. ............. 1 cceocse SW. 50,000 10,085 12x16 September December Vulcan 
IE CI oa eine ompianet. ces a ee kere | ae oee —_— eee American 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle” creme eee 6 4-6-6-4 Freight 621,000 104,500 23x a cyl) March Sept. -Oct. American 
3 4-8-4 Pass. 484,000 69,800 28x March March, *38 Baldwin 
SEE TS ee eee 25 4-6-6-4 Freight 582,000 97,400 22x 32(4 cyl) January June-Aug. American 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. énbweesoon 3 2-6-6-2 Freight 243,500 42,500 18 &28x24 Dec., ’36 May-June Baldwin 
(4 cyl) 
Wheeling & Lake Erie ......ccceses: 10 0-6-0 Sw. 164,900 39,102 21x28 April Sept.-Jan., ’38 Company Shops 
3S §} SS eee 1 2-8-2 SE a ae pane December 1938 Baldwin 
Wisconsin Central (M.St.P.&S.S.M): 4 4-8-4 Freight 446,000 66,000 26x32 March Jan., 738 Lima 
Youngstown & Northern ...........: 1 0-6-0 Sw. 203,200 49,690 22x28 April August Lima | 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co. ...... 1 0-4-0 Sw. a =3—<C«si H/o. | | eS January February Baldwin 
1 0-4-0 Sw. RR March July Heisler 
1 0-6-0 Sw. a. wees  ‘seene April May Baldwin 

















Tractive Date of Date of F 
Purchaser No. Type Service Weight force Cylinders order delivery Builder 
EY DEE Aiea uededercateace .- 4-6-4 Pass. 355,000 45,250 22x30 February 1938 Montreal 
5 4-6-4 Pass. 366,000 57,2507 22x30 February 1938 Montreal 
20 4-4-4 Pass. 240,000 26,000 16%4x28 February 1938 Canadian 
Dominion Steel & Coal Co., Ltd. ..... 1 0-4-0 seen 2! ees 14x 22 August oe Montreal 
Roberval & Saguenay ............0. 1 2-8-0 Freight 237, "500 47,300 23x 30 February july Canadian 



















Tractive Date of Date of 1 
Purchaser No. Type Service Weight force Cylinders order delivery Builder 
Anglo-Newfoundland Dev. , 7 1 2-6-2 Freight 134,500 19,600 16x22 | ee " Baldwin 
Broken Hill Proprietary Co., Lt ~~ 1 2-8-2 Freight 188,000 37,500 21x24 September _...... 3aldwin 
Cuban Dominion Sales Corp. ........ 1 2-8-0 Plantation 66,000 12,970 14x18 sk 8 86=3—“‘ié«—~—S wee Baldwin 
Goyaz - wey, PdbeWeieee eben eetes ° 1 2-6-6-2 Freight 148,000 29,950 14 x 22(4 cyl) ——- tht Baldwin 
Guayaquil & eee ° 2 et wseusee § <teamae eucae- Aden Se = =—Soéenss Baldwin 
Ministry of Rys.—Chinese Gov. ...... 10 _ fee , eee 20 x 28 June eee American 
10 2-8-2 Freight 204,800 35,300 20x28 t ee ‘ Baldwin 
National Rys. of Mexico ..........e00 8 oS ea 410,000 eae 18 x 30 weer” eee American 
— 10 4-6-4 oe ae 22% x 28 i or American 
Se DUNN VIN Kc cecswsveccceves 1 2-4-4 Pass. & Fgt. 52,000 6,000 9x 16 Femeuary ss ne eee . Baldwin 








Canada — Export 









Tractive Date of Date of ; ; 
Purchaser No. Type Service Weight force Cylinders order delivery Builder 
Mexican Railway Co. ........eeeeeee 3 4-6-2 Pass. 250,000 ~—S 20x 4 (3 cyl) December ..... ° Montreal 
Trinidad Government Rys. ......... 2 ee <cvccees orp 16 x 24 1937 mies ahs Montreal 







* Not included in totals. 
* Tractive force including booster. 


Electric Locomotives 
For Service in the United States 





Builder 
Wheel Horse- Date of Date of Electrical Equip- 
Purchaser No. arrangement Service Weight power order delivery ment—Locomotive 
American Smelting & Ref. Co. .......... 1 B neeeee 49,500 150 September _......- West.-Baldwin 
Calemet Fuel Ce, .cccccscs ee ee 1 : 27,000 150 — £4 «4 « wevexrs West.- Baldwin 
i Se CM. cccchuceewossabenees 2 — Spedeirma 31,500 180 ee  —-tié W'S West.-Baldwin 
ES SR ean 1 B Ouencher 46,000 150 February «sw. co oes West.-Baldwin 
New York, New Haven & Hartford :...! 6 2-C+C-2 Pass. 432,000 3,600 May Mar., 38 General Electric 
Niagara Junction CVRESCCURROFEESH CCRC CCS 1 B-B Freight 120,000 560 January August West.-Baldwin 
I ea ee 11 2-C+C-2 Pass. 460,000 Gites April Dec.-Feb., ’38 West.-G. E.-Co. Sh. 
2 B Sw. 80,000 180 May November G. E.-Atlas 
ee 1 Sere 41,000 150 i eee West.-Baldwin 
Potash Co. of America ........... teewene 1 ee ee 31,300 180 , ” ae West.-Baldwin 
NE i ee emadn undies 7 B+B Sw. 170,000 970 March October General Electric 
Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern ....... 1 B-B Freight 130,000 800 October iw ce G. E.-American 
WON GEN GL denne deceseaeeeeeess 1 > #4  £nueer 34,500 260 ee West.- Baldwin 











Export 









Builder 
Wheel Horse- Date of Date of Electrical Equip- 
Purchaser No. arrangement Service Weight power order delivery ment—Locomotive 
Coe Teen GA. cccccccccccecseses 68 B+B Sw. 160,000 660 January June General Electric 





Diesel-Electric, Gas-Electric and Other Internal-Combustion Locomotives 


For Service in the United States 






Builder 
Wheel Electrical Equipment- 
arrange- Horse- Date of Date of Locomotive Builder- 
Purchaser No. ment Service Type Weight power order delivery Engine Builder 
American Car & Fdy. Co. ...... 1 B Sw. Gas-Mech. 70,000 250 April April Plymouth-LeRoi 
: 1 B Sw. Gas-Mech. 70,000 250 May July Plymouth-LeRoi 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe... 2 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. ....<. 600 June July American 
1 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. ...... 660 June une Allis C.-Bald.-De La V 
3 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 600 June uly G.E.-Electro-M.-G.M. 
3 B-B Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 900 June September West.-Electro-M.-G.M. 
1t C-C Pass. Diesel-Elec. 565,000 3,600 March 1937 G.E.-Electro-M.-G.M. 
2t C-C Pass. Diesel-Elec. 565,000 3,600 August 1938 G.E.-Electro-M.-G.M. 
5t C-C Pass. Diesel-Elec. 285,000 1,800 August 1938 G.E.-Electro-M.-G.M. 
Bethlehem Steel Co. ...cccccccce 3 RB Sw. Gas-Mech. 50,000 175 January January Plymouth-LeRoi 
2 B Sw. Diesel-Mech. 70,000 160 September peaieaie Whit.-Caterpillar 
Bonne Terre Farming ...cecssss 1 B Sw. Diesel-Mech. 50, 000 175 August October Plymouth-Caterpillar 
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Purchaser 


Buckeye Steel Castings Co. .... 
Cantod ee. 4.<04cecccew cess 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corp. ..... 


Chicago, Burlington & Quincy .. 
Baltimore & Ohio 


Chicago, Rock Island & ee: 
DuPont de Nemours Co., E. I. 
East Erie Com. R. R. 

Elgin, Joliet & Eastern ......... 


Ford Motor Co. ...... Ken eseues 
Ft. Worth & Denver City ...... 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation . 
Creat Teeeeeh acsvidws ses es-e(ee 
Inland Steel Company 


Kaiser Co., Henry J. 
Lehigh Valley 


Michigan Block Corp. .......... 
Michigan Limestone & Chem. Co. 
DSECOIN UR. au warn eg sues Were aig 
Milwaukee Coke & Gas Co. 
Missouri Pacific 


ee 


Monongehela Connetcing 


Muncie & Western. scicccccceccs 
Narragansett Pier R. R. ........ 
Newark Tidewater Terminal 

New Orleans Public Belt 
New York State Rwys. 
Northampton & Bath 
Ontarit SAE oc sc cecwccccssses 
Patapsco & Back Rivers 


eeeeeee 
es 


eee eeeeeene 


ee 


Pennsylvania 
Phoenix Engineering Corp 
Phila., 


Bethlehem & New y eres 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. ..... 
a ee 


ge. ee 
Roebling’s Sons Co., John A. 
South Buffalo Ry. .... 


eeeeee 


Steelton & Highspire 
Sumpter Valley 
CSS eae 
U. S. Naval Training Station ... 
Vanadium Corp. of America 

Winona R. R. 


ee 


Youngstown & Northern ....... 


Purchaser 


Cementos Hidalgo 
Central Constancia ..cccccccccece 
Central Juanita, Inc. ..... 
Kauai Terminal, Inc. 
Loiza Sugar Co. 
oo | eee 
United Fruit 





eee eer see eerseee 


eee eee ee 


t Each of two units. 
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Service Type Weight 
Sw. Gas-Mech. 70,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Sw. Gas-Mech. 70,000 
Sw. Gas-Mech. 32,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Sw. oe Elec. 250,000 
Pass Oil-Elec. 570,600 
Pass Oil-Elec. 570,600 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Sw. Diesel-Mech. 60,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 120,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Sw.. Diesel-Elec. 202,800 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 254,800 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 202,800 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 254,800 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 180,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Sw. Diesel-Mech. 50,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 
Sw. Diesel- Elec. 250,000 
Sw. Gas-Mech. 24,000 
Quarry Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 50,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 130,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 
Sw. Oil- Elec. 166,500 
Sw. Oil-Elec. 167,400 
Sw. Gas-Mech. 70,000 
Sw. Gas-Mech. 60,000 
Sw. Gas-Mech. 40,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 240,000 
Sw. Gas-Mech. 70,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 266,000 
Sw. Diesel-Mech. 70,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Sw. Diesel- Elec. 00,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200, ‘000 
Sw. Gas-Mech. 60,000 
cit Diesel-Elec. ...... 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 250,000 
Sw. Gas-Mech. 70,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 230,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Sw. Diesel- Mech. 60,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec.. 200,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 200,000 
Sw. Diesel-Mech. 60,000 
Sw. Gas-Mech. 40,000 
Sw. Gas- Mech. 40,000 
Sw. Gas-Mech. 50,000 
Sw. Propane-Mech. 70,000 

Frt. & Sw. Propane-Elec. 140, "000 
Sw. Diesel- Elec. 250,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 233,500 

Export 

Service Type Weight 
Sw. Diesel-Mech. 16,000 ° 
Sw. Diesel-Mech. 24,000 
Sw. Diesel-Mech. 24,000 
Sw. Diesel-Elec. 20,000 
cary Diesel-Mech. 24,000 
Sw. Kero.-Mech. 60,000 
wee Diesel-Mech. 28,000 

: Diesel- Mech. 16,000 


Diesel-Elec. 


O-e of Five Single Expansion Articulated Locomotives Built by the Baldwin Locomotive Works 


Date of 
order 

Dec.,.’36 
January 
January 
May 
September 
September 

une 
October 
Apr.-Aug. 
June 
“Mar ch 


September 
January 
April 
April 
March 
March 
February 
February 
February 
May 
March 
January 
October 
May 
January 
ec., 36 
July 
March 
June 
June 
February 
Oct., ’36 
Dec., ’36 
July 
une 
February 
November 
November 
January 
January 
March 
March 
June 
July 
June 
July 
August 
March 
March 
Dec., 36 
March 
March 


Date of 
order 

Tune 
July 
September 
March 
October 
Dec., 36 
January 
June 
August 


Locomotives Develop 82.300 Lb. Tractive Force 


Date of 

delivery 
February 
January 
March 
August 
October 
December 
December 
May-Aug. 
September 
September 
January 
September 
November 
September 
November 
September 
October 

une 

December 
March 
July 
March 
August 
December 
May, ’38 


November 
July 

july 

July 
August 
March 


December 
November 
May 
March 
January 
September 
April 
Aug.-Nov. 
August 
February 
January 
September 
July 
March 
November 
December 
February 
May 
March 
April 
Aug.-Nov. 
August 
April 
October 
September 
July 

fay 
July 

fay 
October 


Date of 
delivery 
September 
September 


December 
May 
July 
July 


for the Seaboard Air Line. 
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BUILDER 
Electrical Equipmet 
Locomotive Builder- 
Engine Buil her 


Plymouth-LeRoi 


3. E.- E lectro- M.- G. M. 
Piymouth- LeRoi 
Whitcomb- Hercules 
G.E.-Electro-M.-G.M. 
G.E.-Electro-M.-G.M. 
West.-Electro-M.-G.M. 
West.-Electro-M.-G.M. 
G.E.-Electro-M.-G.M. 
Plymouth-Caterpillar 
7 E, -C oop er - Be ssen 

3.E.-Electro-M.-G. M. 
penal wie 
American 
G.E.-Electro te M. 


G.E. -Electro-M.-G al 
aes ooper- Bessen 
G.E,.-Cummins 
EE 





Ge feed 





Plymouth-C aterpil 
.E.-Electro-M. G.M. 
¥ *.-Electro-M.-G.M. 
G.E. -Electro-M.-G.M. 
Whit.- Hercules 
Gen. Elec.-Amer. 
West.-Whit.-De La V. 
G.E.-Ing. Rand 
G.E. -Electro M.-G.M. 
West.-Electro-M.-G.M. 
7.E.-Cooper- Bessemer 


G.E.-Coot er- Be ssemer 
Plymouth- LeRoi 
Plymouth-LeRoi 
Whitcomb-Climax 
West.-Bald.-De La V. 
Plymouth-LeRoi 
West.-Bethlehem 
Plymouth-Cummins 


G.E.-Electro-M.-G.M. 
G.E.-Electro-M.- — 
West.-G.E.-Amet ric 

West.-G.E.-American 
G.E.-Electro-M.-G.M. 


Plymouth-LeRoi 
Electro- Motive 


G.E.-Electro-M.-G.M. 
West.-Electro-M.-G.M. 
G.E.-Electro-M.-G.M. 


Plymouth-LeRoi 
G.E.-Electro - 
G.E.-America 
G.E.-Electro- M. 
Whit.-Caterpillar 
G.E.-American 
G.E.-American 
G.E.-American 
G.E.-Electro-M 
Dav.-Besler-Cater. 
Whitcomb- LeRoi 
Plymouth- LeRoi 
Whitcomb-LeRoi 
Plymouth-LeRoi 


G.M. 


-G.M. 


-G.M. 


West.--Plym.-LeRoi 
West.-Electro-M.-G.M. 
G.E.-American 

ty 
Electrical Equipment- 


Locomotive Bt 1ilder- 
Engine Builder 
Midwest-Cummin 
Whit.-C aterpil 
bf hitcomb-Cummins 

7. .-W hit Hercules 
Eatadey Cummins 
Midwest-Climax 
Midwest-Cummins 
Midwest-Cummins 
American 












These 










Freight Cars Ordered in 1937 


Total of 52,738 exceeds volume for each year 
1930-1935 but falls below 1936 figures; 


HE domestic freight car market for 1937 failed 
T to fulfill hopes expressed during early months 
that it would far exceed the volume of orders 
reached in 1936. Cars ordered during the year totaled 
52,738, which figure falls short of the 1936 volume by 
14,806 cars. Thus ends a year which started out much 
more actively. During the first quarter, it may be re- 
called, more freight car orders were placed than in each 
of the entire years 1931 to 1935, inclusive, and more 
than three times the volume of orders of the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1936. Activity was still substantial 
at the end of its first half, when already 45,090 cars 
had been ordered, a number 60 per cent in excess of 
the cars ordered during the first half of 1936. Even at 
that point, however, a recession in the car market had 
begun and it continued to the end of the year to reg- 
ister slim monthly totals. 
Of the total volume of orders. company shops re- 
ceived 14,926, or approximately 28 per cent. Outside 
builders thus received a decreased proportion of the 


Table I—Freight Car Orders in 1937 


Pee GUCUNe Oe Se Wes BURNS. 005 oc ccc ie srewneceanovenseses 52,738 
For NTI I a gi ais onal dle ba eae e eR ena ue 7,397 
Oe Ce Or UN NIN 6 og ocicciiv cw cchawdsceicnciedekowceas 1,369 

SS Rn oe oe er oe ee Go ae IN etl Oh 61,504 


total compared with 1936, when company shop orders 
accounted for but 20 per cent of the whole. In 1935, 
however, commercial car manufacturers received only 
60 per cent of the total orders. 

The distinction of buying the greatest number of 
freight cars during 1937 falls to the Illinois Central 
which placed orders for a total of 4,100 cars. The Bal- 
timore & Ohio is a close “runner-up,” having pur- 
chased 4,000 cars. Other large purchasers included: 
Union Pacific, 3,900; Cincinnati, New Orleans & 


exports and Canada show spurt 


By Frank W. Kraeger 


Associate Editor 


Texas Pacific. 3.537; Louisville & Nashville, 3,027; 
Pennsylvania, 2,800. 
Export orders for the year compare far better with 
1936 figures than does domestic volume. Foreign pur- 
chasers placed orders for 1,369 freight cars in 1937 as 
compared with 526 cars in 1936, which constitutes an 


Table II—Orders for Freight Cars Since 1901 


DomeEsTIc ORDERS 





Freight Freight 
"ear cars Year cars 
a sate dees cis ci ip te wre Ae 193,439 I ollie? sc wich te ole We Rakes aree 62,669 
6 ks Gd ree 195,248 ee ee 189,360 
Pore s. 108,936 ees ee 141,024 
Er ee 136,561 rere oe” 133,117 
ere reer 341,315 I hires ante Gre iol ned arn ord 234,758 
Re errte 310,315 SI 9h Sah ach 6 aco Sva'g eel 146,732 
SE a Re ee 151,711 BE icputira haat ane eee 80,264 

DoMESTIC AND FOREIGN 

Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 
ae eS eT sss 20———«é«s hs wwe 18,222 128,014 
Ns 655d a4 adie AR eee ) error 35,314 205,368 
as sty ties oll are aw 8 a 060UClCtCt CD 53,191 132,558 
| AEE ES Deere et es 114,113 9,657 53,547 177,317 
a oats i RE, lata eet card 22,062 3,837 3,994 29,893 
| Sa ne re 84,207 12,406 9,056 105,669 
ES ree eter er 23,346 30 4,982 28,358 
IE ha aah oe ccc wee ea oH 180,154 746 1,072 181,972 
| SE RARE ret Be pees 94,471 8,685 396 103,552 
re ee oe 143,728 1,867 4,017 149,612 
RG Sadan vite eeeew eee 92,816 642 2,138 95,596 
| EH re 67,029 1,495 1,971 70,495 
I  Sbs.5. Se tbo ean 72,006 2,133 646 74,785 
| ere Redes Pash et 51,200 8,901 2,530 62,631 
i ia Ot od ae 111,218 9,899 3,023 124,140 
Oe ou. a cesada tes 46,360 1,936 1,200 49,496 
ere eer 10,880 3,807 151 14,838 
B65 4c Sein eae 1,968 501 77 2,546 
| Ee ee re 1,685 75 132 1,892 
 .. SSP ere 24,611 12 1,323 25,946 
, SE ee 18,699 2,421 110 21,230 
IE ROT re 67,544 271 526 68,341 
POE s dwandsvcksiwe knee eior 52,738 7,397 1,639 61,504 


increase in volume of over 160 per cent. Upon further 
comparison, it will be seen that 1937 is the best export 
year since 1929, 

The Canadian freight car market shows by far the 
greatest improvement over previous years. The Cana- 
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dian carriers ordered 7,397 freight cars during 1937, _ United States Canadian 
. aie. ' v = _ 
which figure exceeds the combined orders placed dur- 7 —_ eo Do- _ For- ‘Grand 
’ orem : ear mestic eign ota mesti sig Total tote 
ing the years 1931 to 1936, inclusive, and is the best Rix in 176.049 5.618 188667 22017 «92017 207 684 
volume of business since 1929. — TOISLIILIIEE 38'228 angie Fons S788 2313 Sono ba T12 
Freight cars built during 1937 for domestic service 1916.2... 111,516 17,905 129,421 vn ee ie ee 
in the United States, as distinguished from cars Or-  jo1g?!°'!!! 67/063 aoe eee ee be ee lee 
dered, totaled 75,003, as compared with 45,822 built = [9)}:-:---:: eee fee sere «SRE 80 GAG 165,185 
during 1936. American builders completed 1,121 cars 1021... ees. 40,292 6,412 46,704 8,404 “745 9,149 55,853 
: : , : yoga Seen 1,126 67,415 58 558 67.973 
for export during the year, or more than twice the num- eee 173°748 | 2°418 198°166 458-100 558 67,975 
ber built for the 1936 export market. Canadian build-  [933-------: aan ioe | CfA 1,721 116,623 
Se sg te EE y ee Rt. RI Ene ice tron z a ee wes@n “cee —celghcn Karenies 
ers completed 6,595 cars during the year or more than 1926.20... 88,862 2.771 91,633 1,645 1,645 93,278 
t ‘ og . iy Eee ' ,087 64,477 2,85 2,85 7,328 
three and a half times the number ~ =. ay 1928.00... 46,060 938 46098 3°188 2851 67,328 
i -ePO0NING = ~ eures Ss not > con- SP eeeeceee o<, 3,16 85,408 8,557 8,557 93,965 
The foregoing production figures shoulc Te pa rs188 11909 97097 S903 8.557 93,965 
oe a — 1931... 13,205 409 13,614 4,633 4,633 18.247 
—— rt: pratavave Saue 3,254 82 Me | GG Vea eater 3,336 
Table IlI—Freight Cars Built in 1937 oa eee ee 7“ 550 861 
United States Canada Total 1935 Disindieieas 6,933 888 7,821 i Be "801 8°622 
AMM ont roe crechumasentareceteeiors eieseheet 75,00 6,595 81,598 1936........ 45,822 493 46,315 1,800 .... 1,800 48,115 
DME Gewese cc sucess 1,121 inion 1,121 1937.....4.. 75,003 1,121 76,124 a ee 6,595 82,719 
Re Ena ee errr Te. 124 tae) iersers 
Total 76 95 * Includes Canadian output. 
CoMPARISON WiTH Previous YEARS * Includes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops. 
Year Domestic Foreign Total Year Domestic yy sane 
1899. ..117,982 1,904 119,886 1906*. .236,451 ,219 + a 7 _ 
1900... egy 2,561 115,631 1907*. .280,216 oar tet f 
1901...132,591 4,359 136,950 1908*.. 75,344 1,211 ’ i ederc are lies wae 
1902" ena? 2'800 162.899 in RE on A (28:370 a = pe epee orders placed. Nor are they 
1903......153, 1,613 152,801 1910*..176,374 4,571 94 omparabie wi the nheure 2r of cars in- 
1904... 60,955 1995 60,806 1911*., 68.961 3.200 72,161 P figures on the number of cars in 
1905*: 162,701 5,305 165,155 1912+. .1481357 4,072 152,429 (Continued on page 87) 
Freight Car Orders in 1937 
For Service in the United States 
; Length, ’ Date of Date of 
Purchaser No Class Capacity ft. in. Construction Weight order delivery Builder 
Pe Se OR. Se ticasse veces es 1 Tank 10,000g 37 6% Steel 50,600 May September Nenne. Cae & Side 
Alabama Great Southern.......... 1022s S.. S. Box 80,000 4 : sae 44,500 April October Pullecse-ieenteed 
po - . Pee preyened > > | ser pret os aon pence. Pullman-Standard 
.-bB.G ’ , pri ctobe A r. Car & Fdy. 
a ts 600 Hopper 100,000 33 0 Steel 42,700 = April Oct.-Nov. Pressed Steel” 
Aliquippa & Southern............ 20 Pack 200,000 36 6 Steel 52,600 April December Company Shops 
eS Bee eee 3 Caboose = .ecec- ic. Ck  Ceneankonee-  mseciaet 1937 1937 Commanr Shops 
Aluminum Company of America... 25 Reeser «= .aigowes cht Sac aeauheeey. cist Dec., °36 > a 
Atlanta & W. P.-West'n Ry. of Ala. 20 §.S.Box 100,000 50 6 Steel 51,000 1937 cin tonne” 
Puma Cant EaWe 6 occ ce sccsccess 100 Phosphate 140,000 35 9% Steel 50,554 April Oct.-Nov Bethlehem 
100 Furn. Auto 100,000 50 6 — —t—«=C gg April Feb., °38 Mount Vernon 
100 D. S. Auto 100,000 40 6 ne April Jan.-Feb., ’38 Mount Vernon 
a - 400 D. S. Auto 100,000 40 6 ae April Jan.-Feb., ’38 Mount Vernon 
Boker ne Bins civcewwek = Lae $0005 oe re =" oe » coneres American 
aker Castor Oil Co....cccecccess x ee me ee une eptember seneral American 
. : 1 Tank DE ch "s6,  ¢rsremmkaeemen  _ceaiee March April General American 
ee Se eer 1450 Condola 140,000 52 6 Steel 54,200 January May Bethlehem 
550 Gondola 140,000 65 6 Steel 61,400 January May Bethlehem 
2 2000 Box 100,000 40 6% Steel 46,500 January 1937 Company Shops 
perett COMPARE 6 oi5 csc scses cess 1 Tank 6,000g a October December General American 
1 Tank 6,000g ae ts re October Jan. ’38 General American 
3. Tank RE Gh a> “Ckaen eS eccawars” ons October December General American 
1 Tank AAG Ga «wowace  siodur October December General American 
2 Tank ME 56 4e  Aswawcomweree. “cana October December General American 
Bay Chemical Ce 4 La — eve enewan:  careeties — yt + wn American 
ewig sedi onea an * a oe ee arc ugust General American 
1 Tank 6,000g ede enani. aibetis March Septembe General i 
Bessemer & Lake Erie........... 2 Hopper 180,000 40 8 Steel Cor-Ten 48,700 February say oa Poet tal one ha 
Bethlehem Steel Company........ 50 Flat 140,000 36 0 Steel 45,000 January September Company Shops 
Binch & Gerk 25 ~«F iat 100,000 40 0 Steel 37,100 January August Company Shops 
oa PEE coed olate are via ain 1 D. S. Caboose 60,000 19 0 Steel Frame 37,700 August December Pac. Car & Fdy. 
tia am Southern ........... 25 Gondola 140,000 65 0O Steel 60,500 Dec. ’36 ay Pullman-Standard 
uffalo Electro-Chem. Co. ....... 1 Tank 4,000g ree February July General American 
; : 1 Tank a ee March September General American 
ae ener Se. C6... 270 —— 75,000 33 2% Steel 54,500 January September Company Shops 
sutte Anaconda & Pacific......... 4 — © Serer rE rr ee ee ee 1937 1937 Company Shops 
ae inc, Godfrey L. .......- 20 Hopper 70,000 45 10% Steel 51,000 July August keane. Car & Fay. 
alifornia Dispatch Line......... 2 Tank 8,000g 39 1% Steel 57,100 January March Amer. Car & Fdy. 
3. Tank 6,000¢ 33 4 Steel 49,900 February May Amer. Car & Fdy. 
: _— yt = Hs oe ge ces joa Amer. Car & Fdy. 
an 000g WA Stee 6,100 March une Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Contad . ;o Tee 83} 8dr ba ia a January 1937 General American 
AMOS Et TAGGIN s 00:0ccccecese 300 Hopper 100,000 33 0O Steel 42,000 July Nov.-Dec. Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Cc. é 500 Hopper 100.909 33 O Steel 42,000 July Nov.-Dec. Rethlehem 
co a a ee : i oe ea aaiiateaeaeiea  —latherats baad d — General American 
ank 500g re ee oe a ees *ebruary Apri General American 
_— . 5 Tank MN. vic Gul o! bicker dakemeeaiay~ oeecneek February April General American 
arbide & Carbon Chemical Corp... 2 Tank 8,000g 37 3% Steel 36,200 January March Amer. Car & Fdy. 
5 Tank 8,000¢g 37 3% Aluminum 36,400 February June Amer. Car & Fdy. 
c : 5 Tank COE “ic ac -naabeeeee "ade February May-June General American 
enteral GE Geeeitinccsccccescnse 500 1D. S. Box 80,000 40 6 Steel 42,200 March Sept.-Oct. Pullman-Standard 
- : . 100 D.S. Box 100,000 50 6 Steel 53.499 March November Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Champion Paper & Fibre......... 1 Tank 8,000g 36 3 Steel 43,500 April Tune Amer. Car & Fdy. 
c: we & Obi B te - ‘ — *- : ooo pee Aogast a gina Amer. Car & Fdy. 
aesapeake & NOs ccvvevecsvces : . B. Hopper 140,000 2 Stee 2,100 Yec. 736 June Amer. Car & Fdy. 
; aie ; « 50 S. D. Stock 80,000 40 6 Steel Frame 44,000 Dec. ’36 July Greenville 
Chicago & Tllinois Midland....... 100 Hooper 100,000 34 9 Steel 5,500 April June-July Pullman-Standard 
rm 100 Gondola 140.000 46 6 Steel 55,400 April July-Aug. Pullman-Standard 
Chicago & North Western........ 500 Hopper 140,000 39 0 Steel 51.800 Tee., 736 January Pressed Steel 
200 38 Auto 100,000 50 6 Steel 56,100 Dec.,’36 January Mount Vernon 
300 =Auto 190,000 50 6 Steel 51,200 WDec., 36 July Mount Vernon 
150 ~—i Ballast 100,000 33 1 Steel 47,600 Tanuary June Rodger-A. C. & F. 
36 eee ee eae St. Underframe ..... 1937 1937 Company Shops 
16 Dever 9 stewes St. Underirame  cc.eie 1937 1937 Company Shops 





Purchaser 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy.... 
Chicago, Milw., St. Paul & Pacific 


Ws cs cecuees 
O. & Tex. Pacific.. 


Chicago Great 
Cincinnati, N. 


Clinchfield ....cccccccces eeeeuwue 


Colorado & Southern ...........- 
Columbian Gasoline Corp 


Consolidated Chem. Industries, Inc. 
Coat © Tis Beescccvccvececes 
Cometet Chee Fi ccc cccceevcces 
Delaware & Hudson...........+- 
Detroit Chemical Works..... sees 


Detroit, Toledo & Ironton........ 


Dow Chemical Company......... 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range... 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
Electro Bleaching Gas Co........ 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Ry...... - 
Empire Oil & Refining Co. 


Escanaba Lake Superior...... 
Ethyl Gasoline Corp. .........+-- 


seeeee 


General Chemical Co............- 


Glacier Production Co. ‘ 
Grand Trunk Western.......... . 


Great Northern ..... ceswkersennh 


Great Western Electro Chemical. . 


Gulf Oil Corporation............- 
Hercules Powder Co.........+-+- 


Hooker Electro Chem. Co. ..... 


Huber Corp., 
Illinois Centra 


Illinois Midland 


Illinois Terminal 


Kennecott Copper Corp.......... 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming...... 
Lehigh & New England........... 


Lehigh Valley oe 
Lennig & Co., Charles...........- 


Lone Star Gasoline Co. 
Louisiana & Arkansas..........+- 


Louisville & Nashville........ 


Magnetic Pigment Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, 


Inc. 


eter 


McCahan Sug. Ref. & Mol. 
Merchants Despatch, Inc. 


on 
wrKOUR Heed 


os 


we ens 
eon 
Rnesess 


RPUMRAAAD WOUND N We 





Class 


Gondola 
Hopper 
Auto 


Box 

H. S. Ballast 
M.T.Gondola 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Auto 
Gondola 


H 
5. 8 Auto 


S S. Box 
S. S. Box 
D. B. Gondola 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Gondola 
D. S. Box 
Gondola 
Hopper 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 

D. S. Box 
Tank 
Tank 
Box 

S. S. Box 
S. S. Box 
Tank 


Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Gondola 
Auto 
Refrigerator 
D. S. Box 
D. S. Box 
Gondola 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Hopper 

. S. Box 
S. S. Box 
S. S. Auto 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Refrigerator 
Hopper 
Gondola 
Hopper 
S. S. Box 
Gondola 
Flat 
Air-dum 
Hopper- 
Bulk-Cement 
Caboose 
Caboose 
Tank 
Tank 
Tank 
Box 
Hopper 
Flat 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Hopper 
Ballast 
Tank 
Refrigerator 
Box 
Box 
Tank 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 
Refrigerator 





Capacity 


100,000 
110,000 
100,000 
100,000 
100,000 
140,000 
140,000 


100, 000 
100, ;000 
100,000 
100,000 


seeeee 


80,000 


RAILWAY 





sone, 


in. 


WADDWANDOOAANAAWA 


_ 
* BWNOADARGCS 


AGE 


Construction 


Composite 
Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


ee 


ee 


eee ese eeseses 
ee s 


ee ee ee 


Steel Frame 
Steel 
St. Underframe 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel 


ey 


ee 


Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
St. Underframe 
St. Underframe 
Steel Frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel - 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 

Steel 


Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 


Weight 


eens 
eeeee 


eeeee 


48,500 


61 200 


Date of 
order 


December 
December 
December 
December 
December 
February 
March 
March 
March 
September 
Dec. ’36 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
January 
January 
January 
February 
June 
August 
November 
April 
April 
April 
March 
March 
1937 

May 
January 
November 
April 
April 
April 
April 
June 
January 
October 
September 
March 
April 
September 
May 

July 
February 
January 
April 
April 
June 
March 
September 
September 
February 
March 
March 
January 
January 
January 
January 
April 
October 
Tune 
June 
June 
March 
March 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
October 
January 
January 


August 
January 
March 
February 
February 
March 
March 
August 
January 
February 
November 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
February 
August 
February 
Dec., ’36 
February 
Tune 
January 
June 
February 
February 
June 
February 


Date of 
delivery 


1938 
1938 


November 
1938 
March 
Oct.-Nov. 
December 
Nov.-Dec. 
Nov.-Dec. 
November 
August 
September 
August 
April 
July 
August 
September 
December 
Aug.-Sept. 
August 
August 
August 
August 
1937 
December 
arch 
Feb., ’38 
Aug.-Sept. 
Oct.-Nov. 
Oct.-Nov. 
August 
September 
Aug.-Sept. 
December 
November 
June-July 
une 
ecember 
October 
December 
June 
February 
July 
July 
September 
September 
Jan.-Feb., ’38 
Jan.-Feb. ’38 
Tune-Oct. 
Tuly-Aug. 
November 
Sept.-Oct. 
August 
September 
August 
April 
August 
December 
November 
November 
October 


Oct.-Nov. 
January 
August 
July 
April 
October 
November 
December 
Tune 
Sept. 
June 
1937 
April 
June 
November 
May 
June 
November 
October 
November 
August 
September 
August 
December 
May 
1937 
May 
July 
Jan.-June 
uly-Sept. 
{arch 
Mar.-July 
Tune 
February 


January 1, 1938 


Builder 


Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard@ 
Mount Vernon 
Mount Vernon 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fay, 
Amer. Car & Fay, 
Greenville 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & F; ly, 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fay, 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Company Shops 
General American 
General American 
Greenville 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Pressed Steel 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General Americar 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
General American 
Company Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fady. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General Americar 
General American 
General American 
Magor 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
General Americar 
Pressed Steel 

yan 
General American 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Mount Vernon 
Mount Vernon 
Austin-Western 
Bethlehem 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Reading Company 
Company Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Bethlehem 
Pressed Steel 
Mount Vernon 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Amer. Car & Fily. 
Amer. Car & Fiy. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
Amer. Car & Fily. 
Amer. Car & Fay. 
M. D. T. Corp. 
Company Shops 
M. D. T. Corp. 
M. D. T. Corp. 
M. D. T. Corp. 
M. D. T. Corp. 









M 


i" 
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Purchaser No. 

Merrimac Chemical Ch. scene pneee : 
2 

2 

Mesta Machine Co. ....... pe eeece 2 
Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co. br 
Midland Elec. Coal Corp. ....++-- 5 
Minneapolis & St. Louis.....----- * 
Minneapolis, St. P. & S. Ste. Marie on 
Missouri-Kansas-TexasS ...++++++- ped 
100 

25 

100 

25 

50 

20 

Missouri Pacific ....sseeeeeeeee a 
700 

1000 

260 

100 

50 

Monsanto Chemical Co. .....--- : 
2 

1 

8 

R.. 

Morrell & Company, John.....-- .. 100 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 500 


National Tube Co. ...+-eeeeeeeees = 
New England Alcohol...... a : 
1 
2 
1 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis.... pom 
5 
25 
75 
75 
25 
New York, Ontario & Western... 1 
Niacet Chemical Corp. ...-+.++-- . 
Niagara Smelting Corp. ....+-- ; 
000 
WttG. c00sstccccess 100 
Norfolk & Wester = 
10 
North American Car Corp. ..---- 2 
5 
5 
6 
Northern Pacific ...-.++++- a 520 
750 
250 
500 
Northern Refrigerator Line, Inc. 300 
Northwestern Refrigerator Line.... 250 
Otis Steel Co. ....... Ceased 3 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co. ..-----> m.. 
Pp 1 , Govnawdsnesrereuess 
ennsylvania - 
1500 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. .....- . 
9 
4 
Peoria & Pekin Union ...-....+++> = 


Pere Marquette .....eesseeereees 25 
Phelps Dodge Corporation ....-. 30 
Philadelphia Quartz Company .... 8 


Pittsburgh & West Virginia ...... 100 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. .....-- = 
6 

3 

Public Service Co. of Indiana.... 3 
Reading Company ...-+++eeeeeeees 300 
100 

150 

50 

50 

Robeson Process Co. ...eeeeeeeees 5 
Rchm & Hass Co. ...ecceecceeee 1 
St. Louis-San Francisco.......-+ 4 
31 

250 

Seaboard Air Line .....ceeesees ; = 
Semet-Solvay Company .....--- oe : 
5 

5 

5 

S'.winigan Products Co. ....+--- 2 
Sill Chemical Co. .....-eeeeeeee : 
1 

Shippers’? Car Line ..c.cccccess ; 


Class 


Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 
Gondola 
Air-Dump 
Air-Dump 
Hopper 
Auto 

Snow Plows 


Caboose 
Hopper 
Gondola 

Box 

Flat 

Rack 

Rack 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank , 
Beef Refrig. 
S. S. Box 
Gondola Bod. 
Gondola Bod. 
Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

Tank 

S. S. Box 

F. B. Gondola 
D. B. Hopper 
S. C. Hopper 
S.S.Auto Box 


Capacity 


weeeee 


110,000 
100,000 
100,000 


S.S.Auto Box 100,000 
Caboose -— «e-s8s 
Tank 8,000g 
ank «sees? 
Tank 60,000 
Tank 60,000 
Tank 32,000 
Hopper 110,000 
Hopper 110,000 
Cement 140,000 
Tank 8,000g 
Tank 6,000g 
Tank 4,500¢ 
Tank 6,000¢g 
Tank 6,000g 
D. S. Box 100,000 
Gondola 100,0 
Gondola 140,000 
Flat 00,000 
Refrigerator 80,000 
Refrigerator 80,000 
Air —— 30 cu. yds. 
Cov. Hopper. ..--:- 3 
S.. a. i 100,000 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 
Gondola 140,000 
Tank 60, 
Tank 6,000g 
Tank 7,000g 
Tank 60,000 
Hopper 100,000 
Gondola 100,000 
Caboose aes 
Dump 30 cu. yds. 
Tank 100,000 
Gondola 140,000 
Tank 30,000 
Tank 60,00 
Tank 32,000 
Tank 30,000 
Air Dump —_. eee es 
BS en 100,000 
D. S. Auto 100,000 
D. S. Auto 100,000 
D. S. Auto 100,000 
Flat 100,000 
Tank 5,000¢g 
Tank 0 
S. S. Box 100,000 
S. S. Box 100,000 
Caboose ,000 
Hopper 100,000 
D. S. Box 100,000 
D. S. Box 100,000 
Tank 8,000g 
Tank 6,000g 
Tank 6,000g 
Tank 8,000g 
Tank 10,000g 
Tank 8,000g 
Tank 6,000g 
Tank 10,000g 
Tank ,000 
Tank 10,000¢g 
Tank 10,000g 


RAILWAY AGE 


Length, 
ft. in. 


33 2% 
36 3% 
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sa se ee 


Construction 


eee er eeeeresee 


Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
teel 
Steel Frame 
teel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Aluminum 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel 


Ste 
St. Underframe 


Steel 
Steel 


St. Underframe 


Steel 


St. Underframe 


Steel 


Steel 
Steel 
Steel 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel Frame 
Steel 





Weight 


41,900 
42,000 


eens 


52,000 
64,400 
43,300 
62,700 
53,900 
40,800 
42,140 
44,300 
42,140 
42,000 
45,100 
49,700 
52,100 
40,700 


35,500 
65,100 


‘eeeee 


43,600 
60,500 
53,400 


eeeee 


38,200 
45,900 
51,400 


Date of 
order 


August 
October 
March 
October 
September 
February 
February 
August 
Nov., 736 
June 
August 
April 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
January 
1937 
1937 

1937 
March 
March 
March 
May 
February 
July 
Dec., ’36 
February 
May 
May 
February 
August 
September 
October 
October 
January 


October 
November 
February 
February 
May 
January 
anuary 
anuary 
anuary 
January 
arch 
March 
March 
March 
January 
November 
March 
June 
April 
April 
April 
March 
June 
June 
July 
Tuly 
uly 
January 
1936 
August 
Dec., ’36 
March 
August 
August 
August 
March 
April 
April 
April 
April 
April 
March 
March 
1937 
1937 
1937 
1937 
May 
Dec., 36 
March 
March 
June 
June 
+ June 
March 
March 
March 
February 
Tanuary 
January 


Date of 
delivery 


October 
December 
July 
Jan., °38 
November 
September 
October 
December 
March 
November 
November 
October 
September 
December 
October 
November 
September 
November 

uly 

March 
November 
August 
December 
October 
1937 
1937 
1937 
April 
April 
April 
June 
March 
August 
August 


eeeeesese 


November 
November 
December 
September 


Jan., ’38 
December 
Feb., ’38 
June-Sept. 
June-Nov. 
September 
May 

May 

April 
April 
April 
July-Sept. 
Aug.-Oct. 
Oct.-Nov. 
Aug.-Sept. 
Sept.-Oct. 
Feb., ’38 
June 

1937 
October 
Mar., ’38 
Feb., 38 
July 
August 
August 
September 
November 
December 
October 
1937 
October 
April 

Tuly 
Dec.-Jan., 738 
Dec.-Jan., 738 
Jan., ’38 
June 
December 


December 
April 
June 
April 
Jan.-Oct. 
Apr.-July 
December 
June-July 
Tune 


October 
September 
January 
May 

Tuly 

May 
January 
January 


83 


Builder 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Austin-Western 
Differential 
Pressed Steel 
General American 
Russell Snow Plow 
Pullman-Standard 
Rodger-A. C. & F, 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Magor 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Mount Vernon 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer, Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Pullman-Standard 
Ralston 
Ralston 
Amer, Car 
Amer. Car 
Amer, Car 
Amer. Car 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Ralston 

Ralston 

Company Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
Virginia Bridge 
Bethlehem 
Company Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
3ethlehem 

Merch. Despatch 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
General American 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pressed Steel 
Pressed Steel 
Magor 

Differential 

Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Pullman-Standard 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Pressed Steel 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 


& Fdy. 
& Fdy. 
& Fdy. 
& Fdy. 


General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
General American 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
General American 
General American 





RAILWAY AGE January 1, 1938 


; ; Length, ; : Date of Date of 
Purchaser . Class Capacity ft. in, Construction Weight order delivery Builder 


Solvay Process Co. Tank 60,000 33 Steel 4 160 March August Amer. Car & Fdy 
Tank 30,000 32 Steel March June Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Tank 42 a3 wy Steel March July Amer. Car & Fdy., 
Tank ee fee March August General American 
Tank ae eseee October Jan.-Feb.,’38 General Ameri ue an 
Southern Acid & Sulphur 2 Tank ’ g 3% Ste 35 November Jan., "38 Amer. Car & Fdy, 
Southern Agricultural Tank Line.. Tank oe ve S October Feb., ’38 General yy an 
Southern Alkali Corp. 9 Tank 10 Ste August December Amer. Car & I dy. 
Southern Pacific Hart Ballast f 4 Stee Dec., ’36 April Rodger Ballast 
Gondola 1 0 1 St. Underframe Dec., ’36 June Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Flat 0 St. Underframe January September Company Shops ~ 
Gondola 100, 000 = 0¥% St. Underframe i January June Company Shops 
Caboose 80,000 3% Steel January August Company Shops 
Tank 6,000g oe Steel Frame January February Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Tank ee Steel Frame January February Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. Tank 100,000 —e Steel February April General American 
Tank 7,000g 5 February April Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Tank 3,500g February May Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Tank 10,000g .... February i General American 
Tank i... oe March M General Ameri iy = 
Taylor Chemical Corp. d Tank 8,000g October November Amer. Car & I 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Co.. Hopper 140,000 Dec., ’36 1937 Pullman- AP tn | 
: Gondola 140,000 Dec., ’36 1937 Pullman-Standard 
Tennessee Eastman Corp. Tank 8,000g March October Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Tennessee Products Corp. E Tank ST. ee rer May October General American 
Texas & New Orleans Gondola 140,000 St. Underframe Dec., 36 June Amer. Car & Fdy. 
; Gondola 140,000 St. Underframe Dec., °36 June Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Texas & Pacific § Box 100,000 Steel 46, 300 August Nov.-Dec. Pullman-Standard 
Hopper 100,000 Steel 41 000 August December Bethlehem 
Texas Chemical 5 Tank Steel nenes April 1937 General American 
Thunder Bay Quaries Air Dump 25 cu. yds. Steel 72,100 March July Pressed Steel 
Union Carbide Cov. Hopper 100,000 Steel 42,400 January June Greenville 
Union Oil Co. californiz Tank 10,045g Steel Frame 40,000 January April General American 
1 8,000g Steel Frame eairialcs September December General American 
Union Pacific alle 100,000 Steel Frame 45,600 May Sept.-Nov. Amer. Car & Fdy. 
00 100,000 Steel Frame May Nov.-Dec. General American 
100,000 Steel Frame ( November Feb., ’38 Bethlehem 
. Box 100,000 Steel Frame May Company Shops 
. Box 100,000 Steel Frame November Company Shops 
. Auto Steel Frame May Company Shops 
S. Auto Steel Frame 7 May Company Shops 
. S. Auto Steel Frame May Company Shops 
Union Tank Car Co. k 10 Steel May August Amer. Car & Fdy. 
United Carbon Co., Inc. Hopper 10% Steel 50, July November Amer. Car & Fdy. 
U. S. Navy Department Box 0 6 Steel Frame ‘ 1937 Haffner-Thrall 
Flat ne oe 1937 Haffner-Thrall 
Flat y ° veen 1937 Haffner-Thrall 
United States Rubber Prod. Tank ica tale August Jan., ’38 General American 
U. S. Sugar Corporation Cane Steel Frame June November Magor 
Utah Copper Co. D. S. Caboose Steel Frame August December Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Vel-A-Gas Co. Tank September December General American 
Virginia Smelting Co. Tank Steel Frame January April General American 
Warrior River Terminal S. S. Box 169, 000 Steel 2 April December Pullman-Standard 
Wabash Hopper 110, "000 Steel 1936 April Wabash Car & Eq. 
Western. Maryland 2 Cov. Hopper 121,000 Steel Frame November November Company Shops 
Western Pacific Flat 100,000 Steel Frame February April Pac. Car & Fdy. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Hopper 140,000 Steel January December Company Shops 
Cov. Hopper 140,000 Steel une Aug.-Sept. Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Wheeling Steel Corp. Air Dump 50 cu. yds. Steel i February July Pressed Steel 
Wisconsin Ctrl (M. Ste. P.&S.S.M.) Gondola 100,000 Steel September Pullman-Standard 
25 D. S. Box 100,000 Steel a” August Pullman-Standard 
Hopper 100,000 Steel October Pullman-Standard 


wn 
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Export 


3 Length, Date of 
Purchaser " Capacity ft. in. Construction i order delivery Builder 


Argentine State Ry. ank onda er Steel Nov., 36 eee Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Cerro De Pasco O 20 6 Steel Tuly iovember Bethlehem 
ar Steel March Amer. 
Chile Exploration Co. .. Rees” Steel February wd Amer. 
International Petroleum Co. ae ke Steel March June Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Steel wana September November Amer. Car & Fdy. 
cx a Steel November Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Mexican Railway S 27,2 ] February August Company Shops 
National Railways of Mexico > De A April Nov.-Dec. General American 
‘ 100,099 5 March Seotember Pullman-Standard 
60,000 ; y March September Pullman-Standard 
ae @ April November Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Newfoundland Railway Air-Dump 16 cu. yds. i May December Magor 
Caboose ee «6 re wees " 1937 1937 Company Shops 
Pierce Oil Co. i Tank as ork : March June Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Sorocabana { Box 72,000 4 27,900 July Nov.-Jan., ’ Pullman-Standard 
Standard Oil Company of N. J.... 4 Tank 8,000g .... : sate April June Amer. Car & Fay. 
Tank 12,000g .. .. January April General American 
Venezuela Sugar Corp. S. S. Box 30,000 24 Steel Frame 17,500 February June Magor 


Canada 


'~ Date of Date of 
Purchaser ; Class Capacity in. Construction Weight order delivery Builder 
Canadian Johns-Manville be geen Air-Dump 100,000 - 9% Steel May National Steel_ 
Canadian National S. S. Box 80,000 40 6 Steel ‘ February May-June Can. Car & Fdy. 
S. S. Box 80,000 40 6 Steel February Nov.-Jan.,’38 National Steel 
Sand 140, 000 31 2% Steel 53, Tune October National Steel 
S. S. Box mn 4 ¢ Steel February Sept.-Dec. Eastern Car Co. 
Gondola 140,000 48 6% Steel February May-June Eastern Car Co. 
Refrigerator 80,000 35 24 St. Underframe February July-August Eastern Car Co. 
Re frigerator i ie 1937 1937 Company Shops 
ae February Can. Car & Fdy. 
Canadian Pacific + Be 80,000 Stee February October Can. Car & Fdy. 
80,000 Stee 5. February October National Steel 
80,000 Ste 2 February October Can. Car & Fay. 
100,000 Composite February June National Steel 
so Ds 150.000 48 VA Steel February July National Steel 
Twin Hopper 100,000 33 O February I National Steel 
Dominion Steel & Coal Corp....... Hopper +e es January Eastern Car 


q Leased. 
* Not included in totals, 








Passenger-Train Cars Ordered 


in 1937 


Domestic volume of 829 cars exceeds totals 
for each year since 1929 and exceeds 
1936 figure by 170 per cent 


By Frank W. Kraeger 


Associate Editor 


ger-train car orders since 1929, the number of 
such cars ordered in the United States during 
1937 for domestic service reached 829, or 170 per cent 
in excess of the 1936 total of 307 cars. In fact, it 
will be seen, upon reference to table No. 2, that the 
1937 total falls only 13 cars short of equaling the com- 
bined year totals for the years 1931 to 1936, inclusive. 
The year total comprises all revenue passenger-train 


Fe certain car or the highest volume in passen- 


Table I—Passenger-Train Car Orders in 1937 


ac eee ak ie (CNN CRONOIIO Ss, 4, 6:5-0-0:4's.,0:0,5 wre siviei ee brerbieve see hae Ss Srers 829 
For service in Canada... ...csscsccsecsssecccccccceescenssecees 99 
Far GXROSE GO GENET COURIER. 6 oc oc 0 ccs ce cearicecresneseasicneees 


MORN I ahs itn ie 04 ee S40 oo waa aie 51S p AK Aacna we tue ki ela owe 928 


Table II—Orders for Passenger-Train Cars Since 1901 
Domestic Orders Only 


Passenger Passenger 
Year cars Year cars 
Es carearetiw bree 2,879 ei acaka barw oraacany reteee aoe 4,514 
eee ee ree 3,459 Dries ce i bia Sma ante eane aN 3,881 
BS oa iacpinases wievacenme ace aac 2,310 POS oie cekhs' ach eae ere 2,623 
BN soi ahirane ouetal earasehouate 2,213 | eon coe 3,642 
Re alae. cena les acwlrkive Rie 3,289 | Serre re 3,124 
_ Se romre 3,402 BE ack. kumar acore ereeeniaaee 1,674 
eee 1,791 POD sc cains Dawvancenwers 1,978 
eee 1,319 

Domestic and Foreign 

Year Domestic Canadian Export Total 
EO rT 2,302 == 109 2,411 
ae 1,124 a 43 1,167 
eee ne 9 22 26 57 
SS eae 292 347 143 782 
| eee 1,781 275 38 2,094 
Sa ae re 46 91 155 492 
 shasiln/aheiuic pipe ate 2,382 87 19 2,488 
Ee eee 2,214 263 6 2,483 
Ee eee 2,554 100 25 2,679 
Se 2,191 50 76 2.3517 
, eee 1,868 236 58 2,162 
ESS 1,612 143 48 1,803 
ener 1,930 334 29 2,293 
0 SEE EE 2,303 122 33 2,458 
eee 203 15 885 
. aa 11 11 21 43 
_, eS ee 39 ne 39 
_ RC 6 6 
Ree 388 15 403 
Ee ere 91* 6 107* 
| ERE eeee 3077 10 ce 3177 
oe EEE NE 829 99 ace 928 


ee: 


* Revised to include 28 body units of articulated or partially-articulated 
rains, 


tIncludes 102 body units of articulated or partially-articulated trains. 


cars, including members of articulated units, except 
those containing power plants, which are listed and 
totaled separately as rail-motor cars. Of the latter, six 
were ordered during the year for domestic service, as 
compared with seven rail-motor cars ordered in 1936. 
So-called “cars” placed at the head of streamlined 
trains and devoted entirely to housing of power plant 
facilities and classed as non-revenue, are listed with 
locomotives elsewhere in these pages. 

During the early months of 1937, the passenger-train 
car market showed a spectacular increase in activity, 
after a lethargy of some six years. By the end of the 
first quarter of the year the Railway Age was able to 
announce that in the three months elapsed, 386 cars 
had been ordered, or 79 in excess of the number of cars 
ordered during the whole of 1936. At the end of the 
first half it was seen that orders during the period rep- 
resented an increase of 300 per cent over volume dur- 
ing the corresponding six months of 1936 and _ that 
they exceed the 12-months’ totals of each of the years 
1931 to 1936, inclusive. 

Of the total number of 829 cars requisitioned during 
1937, only 64 were contracted for in company shops. 
Thus outside builders received by far the lion’s share 
in the year’s passenger car orders. 

Air-conditioning programs in 1937 fell slightly be- 
low the record reached during 1936. A total of 2,512 
passenger cars were fitted with air-conditioning equip- 
ment during 1937 as compared with 2,551 cars air- 
conditioned during 1936. Of this number the Pull- 
man Company conditioned 688 cars. The estimated 
total of air-conditioned cars in service at the close of 
1937 is quoted at 10,930, of which number 4,839 were 
operated by Pullman. 

No passenger-car orders were received from abroad 
during 1937, constituting the third successive year in 
which the export market has been entirely inactive. In 
addition, no rail-motor car export orders were re- 
corded during the year, as compared with orders for 
six units received in 1936. 

A remarkable upturn in volume favored Canadian 
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builders, who received orders for a total of 99 passen- 


ger-train cars. 


all the years since 1930. 


-assenger-train cars built in the United States for 
domestic service during 1937, as distinguished from 
cars ordered, totaled 664, as compared with 142 cars 
In Canada 70 passenger-train cars 


built during 1936. 


This represents an almost 900 per cent 
gain over the total of 10 cars ordered during 1936 and 
is far in excess of the combined total of 37 reached in 





Table Il]—Passenger-Train Cars Built in 1937 


Jnited States Canada 

DED. 5 athe ds escenceedeeeewes 664 70 
PE. oe dan Gadadesnceetesseroes pane 

664 70 

Comparison with Previous Years 

Year Domestic Foreign 
Se rr oe 1,20 104 
Ditka bokdacwadededaerbaedeon 1,515 121 
ae ees ee 1,949 106 
DE iiatbéineecéeeayeés cnueereen From 1902 to 1907 
oer peer passenger car figures 
ie alla iain ial sean eee in these two columns 
Te une we rhE een Tew waeeee en included in corre- 
ree sponding freight car 
ec cbneeik Send ebkd ewe hne columns. 
eh aisddekdpeenauwenwel 1,645 71 
hi cnend inde eenesKateotneee 2,698 151 
Sh biwedawéesesthwvcwacdesaebee 4,136 276 
Di ekuhes bhaWaseRemsenaaeaeou 3,938 308 
a. oer 2,822 238 


* Includes Canadian output. 


t Includes Canadian output and equipment built in company shops. 








United States Canadian 
G i e See —— rand 
Domestic Foreign Total Domestic Foreign Total total 
220 2,779 517 517 3,296 
56 3,366 325 325 3,69] 
14 1,866 83 83 1,949 
70 1,802 37 37 1,839 
31 1,955 45 45 2,000 
92 1,572 1 1 1,573 
85 391 160 160 551 
168 1,440 bes eS 1,440 
39 1,314 361 361 1,675 
144 820 71 71 89] 
29 1,536 bie ie 1,536 
63 2,213 167 167 2,380 
50 2,413 ee cite 2,411 
102 2,286 285 285 2,571 
50 1,835 126 126 1.963 
15 1,371 237 237 1,608 
20 1,274 162 162 1,436 
40 1,304 210 210 1,514 
21 219 66 66 285 
pets 39 me ~~ 39 
“- 6 ° os 6 
15 283 es 283 
ne 197 sie ue 197 
142 10 10 152 
664 70 70 734 
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were built during the year, as compared with 10 com- 
pleted during the previous year. 

The accompanying lists of orders, amplifying the sum- 
mary tables also published herewith, have been com- 
piled in the usual way. Returns from railroads were 
checked against lists of orders supplied by the car 


builders, largely through the courtesy of the American 


Railway Car Institute. 








Passenger-Train Car Orders in 1937 


For Service in the United States 


Purchaser No. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe......... 6 AC 
30 AC 
6 AC 
10 AC 
2 AC 
Pa ere - 15 AC 
15 
ee GH BOs cdg ccccccccceoss 1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
ON 20 
Burlington Refrigerator Express Co.... 30 
CE OE ING 6 bs6cesceccecesse ‘ 3 
5 AC 
Ciesmpaee ] Giese cccccvccccsessovs ; 
1 
Chicago & North Western............ 16 
7 
Chicago. Burlington & Quincy......... 3 AC 
3 AC 
2 AC 
1 AC 
6 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. 19 ve 
1 AC 
7 AC 
4 AC 
1 AC 
1 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific........ 10 AC 
TO ee 2 
DD apie idtenesereneeneneeennee ee dee 80 
Fort Worth & Denver City........... 4 AC 
eas & waned aa o.arn-we 12 AC 
aaa 20 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .........esee0- 1 AC 
3 AC 
25 AC 
SG SE CE necceccavetsneadan 6 AC 
4 
2 AC 
New York, New Haven & Hartford... 50 AC 
5 AC 
hr Ca 6s cenctueaveetates 9 
Northern Refrigerator Line, Inc........ 1009 
Sa See ae 1 AC 
1 AC 
ne 10 
PN SA sc ecaeccuecetenneeos 171 
PE WER, - on 04 SW wE 6 eeere ccecnneens 2 AC 
2 AC 
1 AC 


Class 


Club Bag. 
Coach 
Lounge 
Diner 
Chair-Obs. 
Bag.-M.-Exp. 
Coach 
Express 
Buffet-Coach 
Buffet-Coach 
Buffet-Coach 


Pass.-Refrig. 
Express 
Coach 

Pass. & Bag. 
Horse-Exp. 
Chair 
Women’s Ch. 
Dining 
Chair 
Dinette 
Coach-Din. 
Coach 
Coach- Bunk 
Diner 

Pass. & Bag. 
Pass. & Bag. 
Mail & Exp. 
Coach 

Chair 

Milk 

Coach 

Coach 

Bag. & Exp. 
Lounge 
Diner 

Chair 

Dining 

Mail & Bag. 
Coach 

Coach 

Grill 

Postal 
P.-Exp.-Ref. 
Diner 

Diner 

Bag. & Exp. 
Sleeping 
Coach-Obs. 
Coach 

Diner 


Length Seating 
ve. ae 

79 10 33 
79 10 62 
79 10 27 
83 2 36 
80 6~0 56 
73 10 
83 6% 68 
74 9% 


74 5% 

74 5% 

74 5% 

84 6% 84 
42 6 

74 3% 

84 2% 66 
67. 8 44 
70 8% .. 
81 0 48 
81 0 56 
83 2 36 
79 10 52 
87 6 64 
64 0 40 


72 10 

78 6% 56 
79 8 62 
40 8% ae 
79 10 52 
84 1% 58 
52 6 

78 10 42 
78 10 36 
79 10 52 
82 4 38 
82 4 

77 «0 52 


64S 

53 0 

84 8 42 
84 8 44 
70 8% 

81 % 70 
77 68 
80 «(0 51 


Capacity Weight 


eeeeee 
eeeeee 


eeeeee 


65,000 
60,000 


eeeeee 


105,550 
105,550 
134,500 


110,245 


Date of 
Order 


February 
February 
February 
February 
August 
August 
April 
April 
Dec., ’36 


Dec., °36 


1937 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
March 
May 
October 
April 
February 
January 
| oe 

anuary 
January 
— 

uly 

uly 
November 
January 
January 

arch 


Date of 
Delivery 


October 
July-Sept. 


Jan.-Feb., 738 
July 
August 
August 
July 
July 
October 
October 
October 
October 
August 
October 
December 
September 
November 
September 
September 
1938 
1938 
1938 
1937 
1937 
July 
August 
August 
August 
August 
July 
Jan., 738 
May-July 
November 
Oct.-Nov. 
November 
October 
November 
Nov.-Jan., ’38 
July-Oct. 
July-Aug. 
December 
May-June 
November 
November 
September 
November 
November 
November 


Builder 


Budd 
Budd 
Budd 
Budd 


Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Company Shops 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 
Bethlehem 

St. Louis Car 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Budd 


ud 

Budd 

Budd 

Budd 

Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Company Shops 
Pullman-Standard 
Budd 
Greenville 


u 
Pullman-Standard 


Amer. Car & Fdy. 
& Fdy. 
Amer. Car & Fdy. 
& Fdy. 


Amer. Car 
Amer. Car 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Staidard 
Budd 
Pullman-Standard 
Pullman-Standard 
Bethlehem 
Pullman-Standard 
Budd 

Budd 


St. Louis Car Co. 


Pullman-Stan dard 
Judd 
Budd 
3udd 








C. 
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In This Southern Pacific “Challenger” Car, Built By Pullman-Standard, the Construction is a Combination of Welded High-Tensile Steel 
and Stainless Steel Sheets on the Exterior 


Length Seating P Date of Date of ; 
Purchaser No. Class Ft. In. Capacity Weight Order Delivery Builder 
St. Louis-San Francisco......+++. eaiewe 1 Cafe-Lounge 80 0 34 ok October Company Shops 
St, Louls Southwesterh.....ceecccecce 10 AC Coach 82 4% 76 117,700 a Nov.-Dec. Pullman-Standard 
Die SUE Secncsacecereoenen eee 2 Baggage 79 2 “= 92,440 anuary August Pullman-Standard 
17 AC Coach 79 2 48 105,200 January August Pullman-Standard 
18 AC{ Coach 66 1 50 87,500 January August Pullman-Standard 
2 AC Parlor 79 «2 32 105,100 January August Pullman-Standard 
2 AC Din.-Lounge 78 1% oe 112,000 January August Pullman-Standard 
2 AC Tavern 79 2 119,000 May December Pullman-Standard 
2 AC Coffee Shop am 6 121,000 May December Pullman-Standard 
Texas & New Orleans....... cocccccee§ 2 Baggage 79 «2 91,640 Dec., 736 August Pullman-Standard 
2 AC Coach 79 2 48 104,200 Dec.. 736 August Pullman-Standard 
8 ACY Coach 66 1 50 87,500 Dec., 736 August Pullman-Standard 
2 AC Parlor 79 2 32 104,480 Dec., 736 August Pullman-Standard 
2 AC Din.-Lounge 79 = 2 46 111,740 Dec., 736 August Pullman-Standard 
Canada 
Length Seating Date of Date of 
Purchaser 0. Class Ft. In. Capacity Weight Order Delivery _ Builder ; 
Canadint MAGOGEE <occcccsscivceves « SAC Coach 730 6 64 135,000 March Oct.-Dec. Can. Car & Fdy. 
Mail & Exp. = & ©“  ~sepaee April December Can. Car & Fdy. 
10 Baggage 73 6 Siaiut  . eeeaulantas April Jan., 738 National Steel 
Cees TN oc oivicsdecssccvccesee 1 AC Coach & Smo. 65 0 72 118,000 February 1938 Nat. Stl.-Co. Shops 
Ze * Coach 77 9% 67 118,000 February 1938 Nat. Stl.-Co. Shops 
1 AC Buff.-Parlor 78 3% 32 120.000 February 1938 Nat. Stl.-Co. Shops 
> Mail & Exp. _—. - a 108,000 February 1938 National Steel 
2 Bag. & Exp. 70 7 107,000 February 1938 National Steel 
AC—Indicates cars are air conditioned. 
Leased. 
~ Body units ‘of articulated or partially articulated trains. 
Rail-Motor Cars 
For Service in the United States 
Length of 
Type of Horse- Seating Bagg. Compt. 
Road No. Power Plant Power Capacity Ft. In. Weight Builder 
Chicago de Beater THAGIS .6.00scseiccceessecieseveses 2AC Gasoline 200 61 70,000 Amer. Car & Fdy. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie .......... 1 Gasoline 85 5 is os 4,050 Ford Motor Co. 
Missouri RE Te ree a 1 Gasoline 92 28 16 3 31,500 * J. G. Brill Co. 
Washington, Idaho & Montana .........seeeeeeeeee 1 Gasoline 110 12 14 -  werens Fairmont 
Wisconsin Central ..... PERCENT eNO6d +4eeNeUNORKES 1 Gasoline 85 5 “ ae 4,050 Ford Motor Co. 
Canada 
Length of 
Type of Horse- Seating Bagg. Compt. 
Road No. Power Plant Power Capacity Ft. In. Weight Builder 
mete Tae Me WOME sis doe encwiusncnawces ess 1 Gasoline 85 20 20 6,000 Westmnstr. Ir. Wks. 








Freight Cars Ordered in 1937 
(Continued from page 81) 


stalled as reported in statistics issued by the Association 
of American Railroads. 

The appended tables contain a detailed statement of 
orders for new freight cars, or those having new bodies, 
placed during 1937 by railroads and industrial concerns ; 
also those placed in Canada and for export. The list of 
ord¢rs was compiled from information furnished to the 
Rai'way Age by the railroads, private car lines, and 
other purchasers of cars, in response to requests for this 
infoymation. The data thus furnished were then checked 
agai ist lists of orders supplied by the car builders, and 
amp ified accordingly, and also against the weekly re- 


ports of orders appearing in the Equipment and Supplies 
column of the Railway Age. The production. figures 
were secured in response to requests to the car builders 
for this information. As in former years, the Railway 
Age is especially indebted to the American Railway Car 
Institute for its assistance in making available reports 
of the companies affiliated with that organization. 

The Railway Age is not sufficiently optimistic to be- 
lieve that the lists can include all the orders placed or 
that the figures of production are of scientific accuracy. 
However, it is believed that such omissions as occur will 
be found to be small and unimportant, and will not viti- 
ate the value of the figures, particularly with respect to 
comparisons with preceding years, which, after all, is 
the primary purpose of the compilations. 


























in the United States and Canada during 1937, the 
increase being especially marked in new automatic 
block signaling and in the rehabilitation of signaling and 
interlockings. The number of signaling units placed in 
service during 1937 totaled 6,599, as compared with 
4,489 for the previous year. The total for either of these 
years is considerably larger than that for any of the 
years 1932 to 1935, inclusive, but is still far short of the 
1929 figure of 16,223 units and the 1930 total of 17,499 
units. In brief, the major items of equipment placed in 
service during 1937 included automatic signals, 2,111 
units as compared with 838 in 1936; highway crossing 
protection, 2,683 units as compared with 2,234 for 1936; 
interlocking levers, 315 units; signals at remote and 
centralized control, as well as at automatic interlocking 
plants, 579 units; spring switches, 406 units; and car 
retarders, 40 units. 


Sin tne Unit construction in all its. phases increased 


Automatic Block Gains 


During 1937, automatic block signaling was placed in 
service on 1,332.8 miles of road, as compared with 498 
miles in 1936, 463 miles in 1935, and 164 miles in 1934. 
Of this total, 1,194.7 miles represented new signaling 
installations on lines not previously equipped, last year 
being the first year since 1931 in which this total has ex- 
ceeded 1,000 miles, the low being 118 miles in 1933. 
The Baltimore & Ohio practically completed the signaling 
of its through main routes by equipping 326 miles of 
single track and 12 miles of double track, mostly in 
Ohio and Illinois on the line to St. Louis, Mo. The 


The Missouri Pacific, the Wabash, and the Burlington Handled Extensive Signaling Construction Programs During 1937 


Signaling Construction Increased 


in 1937 


Forty-seven per cent more facilities in- 
stalled than in 1936—Replacement of 
obsolete equipment -important factor 


By John H. Dunn 


Signaling Editor 


Missouri Pacific completed the signaling of its Kansas 
City-Pueblo route by installing signals on 235 miles of 
single track in Kansas and Colorado. The Rock Island 
equipped 46.5 miles of single track on its Chicago-Peoria 
line, where one of the new Rocket trains is operated, and 
also signaled 126 miles of single track between Hering- 
ton, Kan., and Pratt, on the route of its Golden State 
Limited. The Wabash signaled 119 miles of single track 





Comparison of Annual Signaling Construction 


7—Number of Units Completed Each Year— 
1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


Automatic block signals ..... 617 1,189 372 749 838 2,111 
Highway crossing signals .... 879 1,010 768 1,252 2,234 2,683 
Levers of interlocking ....... 611 782 307 468 554 315 


Levers added at rebuilt plants 124 106 433 182 99 63 
Levers of remote and central- 


eo nee 93 159 141 93 140 259 
Power-operated switches in re- 

mote and centralized control 63 67 89 50 86 143 
Signals controlled in remote and 

centralized control ......... 139 228 198 124 205 438 
Signals in automatic interlock- 

ON ee etic Sains acsacde wee 251 134 152 124 117 141 
Spring switches ............. 57 42 47 79 216 406 
Number of retarders.......... 3 3 ie oie — 40 

WEE cca vedenwetaiasleecs 2,837 3,720 2,507 3,121 4,489 6,599 





and 20 miles of double track, completing the signaling 
between Chicago and Decatur on the route to St. Louis. 
The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha signaled 
50 miles of its single track between St. Paul and Omaha. 

The replacement of old automatic signaling, although 
not counted as new mileage, involves the use of new ma- 
terials that in some instances approximate new installa- 
tions. The major programs of this character carried 
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out on nine roads during 1937, as indicated in the table, 
totaled 119 miles of road, using 273 light signals and 
numerous other accessories and materials. The Chesa- 
peake & Ohio replaced semaphores with light signals on 
33 miles, and the Boston & Albany on 23 miles of three- 
and four-track line. 

In addition to the entries in the table, the Burlington, 
as a part of a C.T.C. project, replaced semaphores with 
light signals on 118 miles of line. The New York Cen- 


tral replaced semaphores on 30 miles of road totaling 94 - 


track miles, using 90 color-light signals. The Union 
Pacific respaced intermediate semaphores and _ installed 
three-aspect head-block signals, using 84 new light sig- 
nals on 180 miles of single-track line and semaphores 
were replaced with new color-light signals throughout 
on 26 miles of double track. Certain roads such as the 
Santa Fe have provided an additional fourth aspect on 
many automatic block signals, and although these sig- 
nals are not included in the statistics, the installations in- 
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clude numerous signal units, relays and circuits. 

The largest signaling project under way at this time 
is that on the Pennsylvania between Paoli, Pa., and 
Harrisburg, in connection with the electrification of some 
In addition 


315 miles of road and 773 miles of track. 





Automatic Block Signals Completed During 1937 


Miles Number Manu- 
’ o of fac- Power 
Road Location Road Signals turer Supply 
A. T. & S. F.. Birds, Tex., to Belt Junc- 
WN irate oak Saas is 2.5s 7s Union Prim. 
_S 2: er Stewart, Ohio, to Gros- 
ee a eee 14.5s 30cp G.R.S. ACF 
New Marshfield, Ohio, to 
Byers Junction........ 31.4s 73cp G.R.S. ACF 
Byers Junction, Ohio, t 
West Junction........ 7.5d licp G.R.S. ACF 
Chillicothe, Ohio, to Mid- 
WG... c ices SOR 125cp G.R.S. ACF 
N. Vernon, Ind., to Vin- 
WN sae oS asian 116.3s 227cp G.R.S. ACF 
St. Louis, IIl., to 
x a 4.4d licp G.R.S ACF 
“HN” Cabin, IIl., toOlney 110.9s 193cp G.R.S. ACF 
BS At... :: M. P. 106 to 109.8 Maine 3.8s 11s ae ACF 
ee tPalmer, Mass., to Spring- 

See we 8.1d 16c G.R.S. ACF 
+Springfield, Mass. . ; 4.0t 8c G.R.S ACF 
tSpringfield, Mass........  1.2f 5c G.R.S ACF 
TPittsfield, Mass., to W. 

lee 3 .0d 5c G.R.S ACF 
TW. Pittsfield, Mass., to 
; a ee 74% 18c G.R.S. ACF 
B.& M......Wigginville, Mass., to 
oS eee 1.0s Prim. 
Lincoln Sq., Mass., to 
rere 1.7s 2c ACF 
Mystic Jct., Mass., to 
Somerville Jct......... 1.6s 1c ACF* 
See ie 1c Prim. 
Somerville Jct., Mass., to 
Water fail... ......... 0.7s 1c as Prim. 
Manchester, N. Y..... 0.3s 1s 6 Prim. 
Peabody, Mass..... a 2s aa Prim. 
C.N.. ..Danforth, Ont.,toToronto 5.7d 10c G.R.S ACF 
Orillia, Ont., to Atherly 
a ee eee 2.7s 4s se pes 
Port Arthur Division... . 2.25 3s Union Prim. 
Cc. P . -Louiseville, Que., to Trois 
: Ce, ae 19 .2s 30c Union ACF 
2 4 Balcony Falls, Va., to * 
OO re Te 4.0d 4c Union i 
Vauces, Ohio, to Parsons. 45.0d 46c Union ACF* 
tGarrison, Ky., to Concord 16.0d 16c Union ACF 
Broshears, Ky.,to Augusta 17.0d 12¢c Union ACF 
CM; St. P. Milwaukee, Wis......... 4.5d 1ic Union = ACF* 
C.N.S.&M..Evanston, Ill... .... . @.7a 1c Union © 
R. I. & P.. Bureau, IIl., to Peoria... . 46.50 65c Union ACF* 
Herington, Kan., to Pratt 126.6s 173c Union ACF* 
C. St. P. M. 
& O.......Merriam, Minn., to Man- 
Ea ee 50.0s 74c G.R.S ACF* 
D. L. & W. .+Paterson ice. N...J.. to 
Mountain View....... 8.3d 13c Union ACF 
tSlateford Jct., Pa., to 
Pocono Summit . 16. ng 49c Union ACF 
- 2.8t oe we fe 
9.4f 
D.& R. 
G. W......Salida, Colo......... 2.0d 2c G.R.S. ACF 
Pucvic, Colo............-. 0d Ic G.R.S. ACF 
E. J. & E....Rondout, Ill, to Barring- 
RE ee tne ee 14.0s 12c G.R.S. ACF* 
a Joliet, Ill., to Frankfort.. 10.0s 4c G.R.S. ACF* 
Ind. Union... . Indianapolis, Ind........ 2.5s 2c Union ACF 
L.V.........Pattenburg, N. J., to West 
PR icc pars sa wokoe. 3.8f 60pl G.R.S AC 
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Miles Number Manu 
oO oO fac Power 
Road Location Road Signals ture: Supply 
LL. GN... a Ew oc ee 2.0d 3s G.R.S. ACP 
BE. St, Bowts, TH........45..+ 1.0d 2s i Prim. 
M-K-T......Alvarado, Tex., to Grand- 
WINS eae Mie dc eicess 6.5s 4c Union ACP 
a lcielae erat raed arare ; 2c Union ACF 
St McCracken, Kan., to 
Sugar City, Colo....... 234.5s 262c G.R.S. ACI 
North Junction, Ill., to 
tar hla e EES erie 1 2c G.R.S. ACI 
N.Y. BM. 
ee co Sound View, Conn., to 
ae 8.6s 10c G.R.S. ACI 
N. P ..Whitehall, Mont., to E. 
a eee 29.4s 36c G.R.S. ACF* 
E. Butte, Mont., to Butte 1.8d 5c G.R.S. AC 
Warm Springs, Mont., to 
eae 25.5s 26c G.R.S. AC 
Pa..........Driftwood, Pa.,toHuntley 4.4d is Union ACF 
Pe 2pl Union : 
Huntley, Pa., to Sterling 
| SER eee 5.1s 4pl Union ACK 
St. L.-S. F.. . Hoxie, Ark., to Bay...... 32.78 5is Union Prim. 
Southern... .Beverly, Tenn., to Clinton et 52¢c G.R.S. C 
_ “a 
S. P. 
T. & N. O..Edinburg, Tex., to Edin- 
a 2.1s 3s G.R.S. F 
Houston, Tex......... 2.1s 2s Union CF 
pcatanteecaats aie ee 6c Union 
UF} ..tSilver Creek, Neb., to i 
eS 0 ee 21.0d 30c Union ACK* 
tJulesburg, Colo., to La : 
tt ie oe 74c Union ACI 
tDenver, Colo., to Sand ; 
Se Gree eee 5.0d 17c Union ACF* 
fSand Creek, Colo., to La vey 
Ee ae ae 10c Union ACF* 
Wabash.....Orland Park, IIl., to Lodge 119.0s 145c Union ACF* 
Boody, IIl., to Taylorville 20.0d 22c Union ACF* 
TE ois aieceens caer Sole 1,101.48 1,285c 
203 .1d 670cp 
13 .9t 66pl 
14.4f 90s 
Grand Totals. . .1,332.8 ye SB | 
Legend: 


In “Miles of Road” column: s = Single track, d = Double track, t = Three 
tracks, f = Four tracks. a 

In ‘‘Number of Signals’? column: s = Semaphore, cp = Color-position, pl = 
Position-light, c = Color-light. ‘ 

In “Power Supply” column: AC = Alternating current, ACF = A-C floating, 
ACF* = A-C floating with primary battery for track circuits, ACP = A-¢ 
primary, Prim. = Primary. 

+Changed from semaphore to color-light signals. 





to an entirely new arrangement of code-control wayside 
signals and cab signaling, several C.T.C. installations and 
combinations of interlocking are involved. 


Interlocking Progress 


No new terminals involving large interlockings were 
completed during 1937, so that, with the exception of 
several plants installed in subways in New York, New- 
ark, N. J., and Philadelphia, Pa., construction activities 
in this field were devoted primarily to the installation of 
modern equipment to replace antiquated plants or to con- 
solidate two or more plants into one control system. One 
of the larger regular interlockings installed during the 
year was a 19-lever electric plant on the Erie at Ruther- 
ford, N. J., to replace a previous plant. At Delair, N. J., 
near Philadelphia, Pa., the Pennsylvania installed a 
C.T.C. type 38-lever machine to combine the control of 
what were formerly four interlockings. At Merriam, 
Minn., the Omaha installed a 12-lever desk type machine 
to control an electric plant, while at Covington, Va., the 
Chesapeake & Ohio installed a 10-lever desk machine 
to replace an electro-mechanical machine. 

An interesting item in the 1937 program was the first 
installation in America of the new button-type route 
control interlocking machine, which was installed at 
Girard Junction, Pa., on the New York Central to re- 
place a 30-lever electric interlocking machine. At num- 
erous interlockings, 15 of which are listed in the table, 
extensive rehabilitation was done, the changes including 
the replacement of semaphores with light signals and the 
installation of power switch locks on outlying switches. 

In the field of remote and centralized traffic con- 
trol, construction during 1937 included 31 installa- 
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The Pennsylvania has practically completed an install:- 
tion at Enola yard near Harrisburg, Pa., including -0 
retarders, 35 power switches, 30 skates and 35 signa’s, 
The Wheeling & Lake Erie installed two retarders at a 
car dumper layout at Huron, Ohio, while the Atlis 
Portland Cement Company installed two retarders at 
a yard near Hudson, N. Y. At Clearing yard near Chi 








Interlocking Plants Completed During 1937 
——wWorking Levers— — 


Electio- 
Mech. 


~-_— 






























_ 
as § g 
Manu < a § ge r 
- $6 § £$#a Gg g 
fac-  ? 6 8 88 3 38 
Four Interlockings Were Consolidated into the Control of One Railroad Location ture SD 3S HHA S GB 
Machine on the Pennsylvania Ee Savannah, Ga.t....... Union 4t 
) *. ae — og ag anaes rx - .. Pai 
timore, eeocececes = 
: . . Se Te oe ee =) (|| TTT a Ss « s 
tions involving about 255 miles of tracks, 143 power gam... ok og Fee as he tt 
‘ switches, 438 controlled signals, and 259 working levers. pape Barber, Mase-f..........-... ott oe de. 
The most outstanding project completed in 1937 was) Gof NJ... 222. Elizabethport. N. 5-4. Union S20 ee iat i 
; * Gee on k a ade 
that of the Burlington between Akron, Colo., and Den- yy et.p....Bemar. NJ, ten 7... Gt. 
ver, because it is the first installation of C.T.C. to in- ees iin - - ee ast -* 
clude a complete operating division, and covering 112 Russell, Ky-+ RAST: Union es Soca oan ii 
. 4 ° 4 4 4 wpor Béeceeoese 1 a — se o-. a 
miles of single-track main line. The Missouri Pacific Columbus, Ohiot...... ee ed: 
solved a serious operating problem by installing C.T.C. Cummings, mee 5 tO 
on 8.2 miles of double track and 29.1 miles of single track c. B. & 0... wines Bushnell, il. i 8 8 
between Poplar Bluff, Mo., and Peach Orchard, Ark. an. fe Joliet, ill.t... RS. 3, it fi 
The Milwaukee combined the control of two interlock- Gisy of Newark... Nowak: 00 1... Union e id, 
ings, as well as signals for directing train movements Newark, N.J........-Union 3 3 
° ° ° ° e Newark, N. J..... ....-Union 3 3 
in either direction on each track of 15 miles of double Newark, N. J.......-- Union 5. i 
p4 D4 > mes eS oak ci — 
track, into a C.T.C. project between Sturtevant, Wis., B® ® S: W-----Rucblo, Colo: 5... -- GR ig) 2 G9 
j j -Mi i Hudson & Man- 
and Lake on its Chicago-Milwaukee line. In order to eS iy tia ww Cw. CF 
Ind. Union....... by oy eg ent _— a a Wee o~. 
Ry A. Bs Te... ee eee, Cal....... GR aioe ie a ico “Soe 
Ok Sr: eT Te & ae 7 
Automatic Interlockings Completed During 1937 N. Y. C........--Girard Junction, -GRS. lt <. 10 oe ik, Re 
amazoo, 1c. -G.R.S. Pe] oe os as as 
Ss oo. of N. ¥. C. & St. L...Kimball, Qhio.....--..Union’ 4 0 <- «<2 2 
indlay, ae ees ee ‘ 
onre- on WN. & W........... Veer Crossing. Ohioft.Union 35 oe Ae 
. , porting other No.of Manu- I Delair, N w Mat tiianad a Union 60(1) .. 42 .. 
Railroad Location road road Signals facturer Camden, N. J.t4.....-. Union 30(1) .. 6t .. 
A. T. & S. F... Valley Center, Kan... 1 1 6 ee Newark, N.j ee Union... eo ccs ae 
Derrton, Tam. ....... 2 1 6 7 Pere Mar.........Reed City, Mich............. 3 Mi Dx 
a ee, a EE eee 1 1 4 Union 5 & aes Philadelphia, Pa....... Union 39 sn nee | 
Ge wee eeatevenes L’Epiphanic, Que..... 1 1 9 eae Pub. Ser. Co : « s 
Ellwood, Ont. ....... 1 1 x ae Jersey City, N.J...... Union 3 ¥. 3 
Ft. William, Ont..... 1 1 7 Southern. ........ a G.R.S. 9 2 5 
> Ae «- Cornwall, Ont. ....... ie ace 9 N. O. & N. E....Seabrook, La.......... G.RS. 4 4 
C. R. Pe is P.... Ottawa, Ill. ........: 2 i 4 ; S.P. te cS 
C. St. P. M. & O.Caroline, Minn.* .... 1 1 6 G.R:S. 7, 2 M. O......... Coie, Fee. cc. os Union a :. & 
Carney, Minn.* ...... 1 1 6 G.R.S. St ee so Granger, Wyo......... G.R.S. 12 aa 8 
Dp. & R. G. W... Saaay. Utah sarecese 1 1 4 G.R.S. Situs onan —_ — —- - - 
a Sapeelbaeas, yp ty » Sie Ee A Sieneg Grand Totals....2.0 0000.00 46 378 16 239 103 11 9 
Be 4. C. i om SS ea 2 foro . ee 32 315 5 
eee ea 7 2 42 ae 6. 1 63t It 40t tot It St 
Columbus, Ohio ..... es i. x Union Legend: 
Se. LoG. F.. 0.0. Winfield, Kan. ....... 1 2 8 Union { Rebuilt and levers added. 
i Meectecwes ge ag ‘a <- x : (1) Suet eer eee ‘inline 
Southern ........ Silver Creek, Ga....... 1 1 6 rd » all- bw cing. 
a Pee (2) Button-type, route-control machine. 
T. & N. O....Corsicana, Tex. ...... 2 2 12 Union 
PEE: eckecces West Unity, Ohio.... 1 1 8 Union 
Springfield, Ill. ...... 2 2 8 Union 
TNS BRE. occ ce ciscrcc Be -adcarusiaueeesse 141 


* 4 smashboards installed 









increase track capacity in the vicinity of a division ter- 
minal and solve an operating problem during the fruit 
season, the Denver & Rio Grande Western installed 
C.T.C. on 13 miles of single track between Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., and Palisade, thus deferring indefinitely the 
need for a second track. 


Car Retarders Show New Life 







In 1937, car retarder installations were made for the 
first time since 1930. The Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western equipped a yard at Scranton, Pa., including 16 
retarders, 30 power switches, 29 skates and 30 signals. New Route-Control Interlocking on the New York Central 
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cag), the Chicago & Western Indiana is installing 22 
retarders, 50 power switches and 50 signals. 


Automatic Interlockings 


During 1937, 22 automatic interlockings were con- 
structed, involving 141 signals and 4 smashboards, ef- 
fecting savings in operating expenses sufficient, in most 
cases, to liquidate the investment within two or three 
years. In most instances, new automatic plants replaced 
matiually-operated interlockings, thus eliminating lever- 
men. At other crossings where interlockings were not 
previously in service, new automatic plants eliminate 
train stops and facilitate train moyements, thereby in- 
creasing average train speeds, as well as reducing wear 
and tear on equipment sufficiently to justify the cost of 
the interlockings. 

The installation of spring switches at 406 locations 
showed a large increase, as compared with 216 instal- 
lations completed in 1936, these spring switches being 
used where train movements are preponderantly in one 
direction. Of the installations made in 1937, 25 were 





Remote and Centralized Traffic Control Installations Completed in 1937 


No. of 
Levers 
oe. 
wa) | 
= u & § = 2& 
a ov ° _S & 
§ & 8 xg & ba.8 
s 3 F Oh Opas 
..)6hUS oo 5 
3 Y GO g25U 
3 S B35 7 u ey 62 
Railroad Location —- AS Ad «& aZe 
A. T. & S. 
F.......Las Animas, Colo., to 
Las Animas Jct.... 1.5s Union DW 3 ae 4 
B. & O.....West Junction, Ohio, 
to Byers Junction 7.54 G.R.S. CD = 4 
Arlington, N. Y., to 
Mariners Harbor.. 0.5f G.R.S. CD 3 8 
Musselman, Ohio, to 
R K Junction..... 2.1d G.RS.. DW 7 6 8 
C. P.......Trois Rivieres, Que., 
to Cap De La 
Madeleine........ 3.4% GRS. DW .. 5 5 
C. of Ga.. .Muscogee, Ga....... ee Union DW ... ea 1 3 
a: a S. Ruffner, W. Va., 
to Mi. FP. 450....:.. 0.94 Union DW 2 a 1 3 
C.B.&Q..Akron, Colo., to 
Ee 112.0s Union a i 86 40 170 
Burch, Iowa, to Des 
CO ee 2.5s G.R.S. ae as 4 1 | 
La Clede, Mo....... 1.0s G.R.S. ofl 2 ee 1 4 
C.G. W...Des Moines, Iowa, 
|. eee 2.1s G.R.S. DW 4 1 6 
C. M. St. 
P.& P...Sturtevant, Wis.,. to 
; I ereicin aca eu araceta, x 14.94 Union CD .. 10 8 24 
D.L. & W.. Mountain View, N. J., 
to Lincoln Park... 1.0f Union DW 4 2 4 
D.& R.G. 
W.......Grand Junction, Colo., 
to Palisade....... 13 .0s G.R.S. CD 19 12 34 
Pueblo; Colo........ g G.R.S. DW 4 z 
__ Thistle, Utah. ...... ts G.RS. DW 4 2 8 
Ind. Union. Indianapolis, Ind.... . yard Union DW 8 3 8 
Indianapolis, Ind.... yard Union DW 14 9 9 
’ Indianapolis, Ind.... yard Union DW — 35 1 3 
L.& N....Baxter, Ky.......... A G.R.S. DW 5 2 9 





Flas!:'ng-Light Signals Were Installed at More than 1,000 Crossings 
During 1937 
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Flashing-Light Signals Supplemented by Short Arm Gates on the 





Milwaukee 
2 ae Poplar Bluff, Mo... . 1.94 G.R.S. DW 4 2 6 
Poplar Bluff, Mo., to 
Peach Orchard, Ark. ig GRS: CB .. 28 16 39 
es 
N. Y. C....Bay Bridge, Ohio.... 0.94 G.RS. DW 2 . 2 6 
N. & W....Vualean, W. Va.....> a Union - ay 2 12 
ARG aiece Girard, Ohio, to 
Youngstown.....2  2.3d Union DW 5 6 6 
Detour, Ohio,to Niles 1.6d Union DW 4 3 5 
Sterling Run, Pa., to 
ee §.07s Union CD 6 2 6 
Crestline, Ohio. ..... 1.03d 
Crestline, Ohio...... as Union CD ; 4 2 6 
i Peesaaee Latevem, Cal.....s... wye Union DW 11 ; 8 20 
Hathaway, Cal., to 
San Luis Obispo... 0.83s Union DW .. 4 1 3 
tis hoe neers 170.75s 50 209 143 438 
39 .38d 
1.5f 
Grand Total........ 211.63 
Legend: , 
In ‘Miles of Road’’ column: s = Single track, d = Double track, f = Four 
track. . 





at yard switches, 14 at junctions, 20 at ends of double 
track, and 347 at ends of sidings. An important feature 
of these installations is the fact that mechanical facing- 
point locks were provided for 58 of the 1937 installations, 





as compared with 42 during the previous year. These 
Car Retarder Installations During 1937 
wn 
vu wh 
wn = ‘Ss © o 
= Pe} =] ~ % 
& n wn > oe s 5 
Cn Odo He SR SO SS 3 
o .—§.8 2S or 3 & 
OS 9600 BSB CF SB CO pea 
c ZOZEZMY 464% Z2aan Za = 
Railroad Location 
Atlas Portland fe 
Cement. .sc.<s Hudson, N. Y... i % Gc xs a, 
D. L. & W.....Secranten, Pa..... 29 2 16 923 30 30 29 Union 
Pas guteaiesacere Harrisburg, Pa.. 33 3 20 1,448 35 35 30 Union 
W. & &. E.....Huron,- Ghio.... 2 4 2 60 er ig G.R.S. 
PEE Siashincckwceecw i oseeeaueeues 40 2,497 65 65 59 








locks, a comparatively new development, 
tically the same protection for a main-line 
offered by interlocking. 

The installation of automatic highway crossing pro- 
tective devices continued at an accelerated rate during 
1937, a total of 1,224 crossings being completed last 
year, as compared with 1,071 in 1936. In addition to 
the federal and state programs for the protection of 
crossings, the railroads themselves contributed in in- 
creasing measure to the solution of the problem of re- 
ducing crossing accidents, for, in addition to the installa- 
tion of automatic protective devices, the initiation of 
higher speed trains has required, in many cases, the 
lengthening of existing control circuits to give adequate 
warning time; also, the railroads have been actively en- 
gaged in providing special control circuits to eliminate 


insure prac- 
switch as is 
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unnecessary operation of the warning devices during 
switching, station stops and passage of slow-speed trains. 

Although the number of installations of highway cross- 
ing protection financed by federal funds declined from 








Spring Switches Installed During 1937 


Classification as to 


Signal 
Application 


Protection 


Total No. of Spring 
with Facing Point Lock 


= Switches Installed 


wre Oe Dod OO 


Total No. Equipped 


End of Pass- 
ing Track 
End of Double 
Junction 

Yard Track 
High Signals 
Dwarf Signals 


Railroad 


_ 


> 
. 


ww wy 


AAAQAAA 
me De 


‘Opa: 


ABGAAQN 
. Bees hes Go We Nw ss 


— 
oo” 
* 
New ANKDOO 


* BNO DON DWMNORKWN: 


8 
1 
3 
0 
1 
1 
3 
5 
2 
4 
2 
1 
? 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
7 
2 
l 
1 
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Virginian 
Wabash 
WwW af 


* WeDo pwOor 
| moo Rune ROUND: . 2 8 


‘I 
20 «14 
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= | 
bo 
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Totals 347 


* Facing-point lock added to existing switch. 
+ Home and distant switch indicators. 





638 in 1936 to 612 in 1937, the railroads paid for 484 
installations in 1937 as compared with 369 in 1936; the 
states provided funds for 96 projects in 1937 as com- 
pared with 48 in 1936; and counties and cities paid the 
expenses of providing protection at 25 crossings in 1937 
as compared to 15 in 1936; also, 6 private crossings 
were protected in 1937 with private funds. 

A total of 2,683 protective units were provided at the 
1,225 crossings protected in 1937. These included 2,092 
flashing-light signals, 292 wig-wag signals, 189 rotat- 
ing disk stop signals, 21 traffic type stop-and-go signals, 
65 automatic gates, 16 barriers, and 8 floodlights. Com- 
pared with 1936, the installations in 1937 involved the 
provision of 532 more flashing-light signals, 11 more 
wig-wag signals, 19 more automatic gates, 10 more bar- 
riers, 126 less rotating disk type signals, and 11 less 
traffic-type signals. 

The year also saw more use being made of flood-light- 
ing as a form of crossing protection, designed particularly 
to deter motorists from running into the sides of trains, a 
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total of 8 such installations having been made during 
the year. About 1,757 of the flashing-light crossing 
signals installed in 1937 were equipped with the stand- 
ard A.A.R. reflector type “stop on red signal sign” al- 
though the automatically illuminated “stop” sign, also 
an A.A.R. standard, was used on 335 signals. 
Increased interest was shown, in 1937, in the installa- 
tion of automatic gates, especially at multiple-track crogs- 
ings where “second-train” accidents were prevalent. In 
(Continued on page 94) 





Highway-Railroad Grade Crossing Protection Installed in 1937 


Sources of Funds 
ac 





No. of County 
Crossings . City 
Protected Railroad Federal State Private} 

12 8 ae 4 
72 38 1 
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“| T. & T. Construction 
I- 

Accelerates 

; 

’ Mileages of telegraph and car- 

; rier-current circuits, and of 

j new copper wire show sub- 

: stantial increases during 1937 

‘ By E. J. Phillips 


Associate Editor 


graph facilities, as well as a marked increase in 

mileage of new copper wire installed, featured the 
activity in the railroad communication field during 1937. 
According to reports from 115 railroads in the United 
States and Canada, the upturn in construction which 
took place in 1936 was continued at an even faster pace 
during 1937. 

The accompanying chart emphasizes the accelerated 
activity which took place in various phases of the field 
in 1937 as compared with 1933, 1934, 1935 and 1936. 
Particularly outstanding were the increased mileages of 
new copper wire, new telegraph circuits, new carrier- 
current systems, and of road dispatched by telephone. 


BA crap factii long distance telephone and tele- 









































circuits and machines were made, an increased mileage 
of pole line was constructed or rebuilt, and an increased 
number of miles of road were provided with telephone 


train dispatching. 


Comparison of the activity in 1937 with that of 1936, 
as represented by the summary in Table A of the figures 
reported by 115 railroads in the United States and 
Canada, indicates a 1,320 per cent increase in new mile- 
age of all types of telegraph circuits, 115 per cent in- 
crease in new mileage of carrier-current systems, 106 
per cent increase in new mileage of copper wire, 82 per 
cent increase in mileage of road dispatched by telephone, 
32 per cent increase in mileage of new or rebuilt pole 
line, and 11 per cent increase in new mileage of long 





Table A—Principal Increases in Communication Plant Facilities in 
the United States and Canada During 1937, as Compared with 1936 





1937 1936 
In addition, extensive installations of printing telegraph Miles of new or rebuilt pole line: 
MOONE, NI iets 5:5 06.6450 es cwewc sees sees 2,932 ,040 
RNIN «I 55,5405 conta tor ose havi: asi ersidd once 2,817 357 
NEE TI ING onc aprsiscdt om ars nea eee 2,427 808 
1933 | : PMI oe rca ao nesiar eters ic eeo sO ere ee Se rated ~ 8,176 6,20 
New and Rebuilt 
1936 Pole Line Miles of new copper wire: 
4037 | BE goog io piciersien Sta wine SAN WS Eales 9,275 4.688 
CECT IE ao vo inkss cs eiawaicesiowsscaweenee 4,329 1,906 
1933 ——- 
| ; MI Seswancé otc hxteceraans aii el one We Seance Oe BIE 13,604 6,594 
tt New Copper Wire . 
1936 Gross increase in miles of road dispatched by tele- 
1937 Se RE I LL CE ee 1,094 600 
1933 Increase in miles of long distance telephone circuits 6,946 6,250 
] New mileage of telegraph circuits, all types........ 13,668 966 
Increase/-Road Despatched Increase in miles of printing telegraph circuits...... 6,683 7,546 
193 by Telephone Number of new printing telegraph machines........ 109 70 
1937 Increase in miles of new carrier-current systems.... 6,105 2,844 
1933 
= New Long Distance 
on asec —— distance telephone circuits. Although the new mileage 
“ of printing telegraph circuits installed in 1937 decreased 
1934 New Telegraph Circuits 11 per cent from that installed in 1936, 56 per cent more 
3 i Types) new printing telegraph machines were installed in 1937 


(Al 


















than in 1936. 


1933 , Probably the figures most indicative of the active im- 
1032 New ee provement of communication plant facilities are the re- 
= eee ports of new telegraph circuits of all types, which in- 

mee creased from 966 miles in 1936 to 13,668 miles in 1937. 
i ew Chewvter Gervent The Canadian National reported an increase of 9,943 
a System miles, which included new mileage obtained by the use 
193) | 
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of a carrier-current system. The Canadian Pacific re- 


ported 2,374 new miles of telegraph circuits and the 

Denver & Rio Grande Western 558 new miles. 
Increased use of carrier-current systems was reported 

by several railroads, the largest installations including 


| 
5 10 15 
Thousands of Miles 


Telephone and Telegraph Construction Activity 
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2,313 miles by the Canadian National, 800 miles of a 
three-channel voice carrier between Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Los Angeles, Calif., by the Union Pacific 
system, 724 miles of long distance telephone carrier by 
the Southern Pacific Lines in Texas and Louisiana, 443 
miles by the Southern, 436 miles by the New Haven, 
and 333 miles by the Burlington. 

The principal installations of new copper wire are in- 
dicated in Table B, while the principal installations of 
new printing telegraph systems are shown in Table C. 

Roads showing the largest installations of telephones 
for train dispatching included the Southern with 452 
miles of road reported, the Wabash with 153 miles, the 





Table B—Principal Copper Wire Installations Completed in the 
United States and Canada During 1937 


Miles of New Copper Wire 
Railroad Commercially 


Owned Owned Total 
Compeeem NGGGME cccccccvcccovwsese 69 1,654 1,723 
ES OO EEE 4,627 wed 4,627 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
re ree re 234 100 334 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.... 30 545 575 
Denver & Rio Grande Western....... 1,155 ans 1,155 
20° eee 96 293 389 
0 ee ee 5 753 758 
I EN eo cans natin he eee 402 181 583 
Union Pacific (System) ............- 750 nal 750 
Wheeling & Lake Erie .............. eee 322 322 





Denver & Rio Grande Western with 128 miles, the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha with 117 miles, 
and the Santa Fe with 113 miles. 

The trend to improved long-distance telephone cir- 
cuits was indicated by the continued activity in this 
phase of the work, the Canadian Pacific reporting 1,239 
miles, the Union Pacific system 1,121 miles, the Texas 
& New Orleans 724 miles, the Illinois Terminal 464 
miles, the Denver & Rio Grande Western 450 miles, the 
Burlington 338 miles, the Southern 318 miles, and the 
Southern Pacific 305 miles. 

Outstanding figures for new or rebuilt railroad-owned 
pole line were shown by the Pennsylvania reporting 517 
miles, by the Louisville & Nashville reporting 496 miles, 
and by the Chicago & North Western reporting 453 miles. 





Table C—Principal Printing Telegraph Installations Completed in 
the United States and Canada During 1937 


Miles of Number of 

Circuit Machines 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.............. 1,647 36 
RE ad Sidewcdauikeneeaeeucnaa 1,004 4 
NN te dart oes a dedb dane ee news 999 16 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy ............. 333 2 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific............. 1,000 7 
UE *webeeeesbheedcre Wee dv edsscckwewndunke 1,276 4 





The trends indicated by the 1937 activity show an 
increased effort on the part of communication engineers 
to meet the need for better railroad communication facil- 
ities by the installation of long distance telephone sys- 
tems, printer telegraph equipment, and carrier-current 
systems. Still another trend is indicated by the in- 
creased use of train telephone systems as part of the 
equipment on the new light-weight and streamlined 
trains. One of the largest communication projects under 
way at the close of the year was in connection with the 
Pennsylvania electrification project involving the lines 
in the Philadelphia-Harrisburg area, where the open 
wire communication lines are being placed in aerial cable 
— gas pressure for a distance of approximately 300 
miles. 
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Signaling Construction 
Increased in 1937 


(Continued from page 92) 


such locations, at crossings already equipped with flash- 
ing-light signals, short-arm gates, extending half-\ ay 
across the pavement, are being added as auxiliary pro- 
tection. Eight crossings Were equipped with fixed | ar- 





Table of Crossing Proiection Installed in Different States 
Separated As to Sources of Funds 











-————— Sources of Funds——————___ Total 
No. of ‘ity Protec- 
Cross- Rail- County tion 
State or Province ings road Federal State Private¢ Units 
Mh. doer eeees + 2 at 2 Be 8 
Me. acne ep eba i 4 ia 4 acs =: 8 
Be eeceh wnedon 26 2 23 1 is 60 
ere 77 32.75 15 11.50 — 164 
1 
Re. “exccesawen 13 6 7 a 26 
SE: Sccmwaumns 2 1 ly 4 
ae ee 1 1 2 
BN ccalin 6 wlaap bain 18 4 14 its ee 66 
Ser 18 ie 17.50 0.50 a 36 
eee eee 98 83 a 6 3 238 
2t 
ME. (etianeshornes 157 36 107 14 i 353 
PR 5s wiatnacnceaws 19 12 5.50 1.50 >a 42 
Sa ere 38 33 1 4 ‘ 84 
I aba wbe ©:taye% 14 6 6 2 32 
| Ee 3 2.50 at 0.50 = 
MD. xeanansee 4 2 2 ade 10 
ee 11 3 8 7 25 
. bawainietoks 23 20 1 2 49 
See 16 9 on 5 2 36 
EE Se 19 4 15 : 47 
Bs “acie'geenabacs 9 a 6 3 23 
PP eer 11 10 1 ? 20 
OT Re 2 1 1 * 4 
| See 26 2 24 - 52 
ee 1 ae 1 ‘ 2 
it SEeeere 6 2 i “a3 11 
Te Gana 16 14 1 it 33 
ae 3 1 2 ia 8 
Ss ae 33 33 ~ 76 
> eee 93 iwi 93 198 
2 ee 1 i 1 P 
_ _ Se eeieraer 79 74 5 me ws 181 
Ser 18 2 6 10 ve 36 
. ener sy 10 1 9 an a 19 
ML: aigdamateaens 23 17.50 + 4.50 lf 59 
> ane 1 1 = PEs a 2 
) 34 2 32 eis 7 71 
PENG Sngnekawes 31 a 25 6 62 
MG. v2 asmeeen 29 9 16 4 66 
, | ee 109 17 85 7 203 
ae 3 2 1 <i 6 
eae 13 i 13 38 
a eb un Mae eae 24 7 17 51 
cS eS 6 1 2.50 1.50 1 12 
.  } 8 2 6 ‘i 16 
Wis. 19 12 4 3 ; 41 
* 2 0.30 1.40 0.30 ‘ 4 
6 2.60 2.80 0.60 ‘ 11 
7 1 4.90 1 0.107 9 
28 8.05 11.50 8 0.45 51 
2 0.30 1.40 0.30 o* 3 
1 0.15 0.70 oa 0.15 2 
6 2.45 3.10 0.45 sa 17 
1,225 484.60 611.30 97.65 25.35 2,683 
6.10¢ 





riers, of the type that rise out of the level of the pave- 
ment, in 1937, as compared with 3 in 1936. 


Train Control and Cab Signaling 


During 1937, the most important item in the field of 
train control and cab signaling was the installation of 
code-control of wayside signals and cab signaling on 
the Pennsylvania’s lines between Philadelphia, Pa., and 
Harrisburg, as a part of the electrification program in 
this territory. Also, the New Haven discontinued opera- 
tion of the automatic brake application feature of its 
installations and now operates by cab signals in con- 
junction with wayside signals on 163 road miles. On 
various roads new locomotives and new streamlined 
trains were equipped with modern types of locomotive 
equipment for operation on train control and cab sigval 
territory, approximately 275 sets of locomotive equ'- 
ment being installed during 1937. 
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New Buses of the Most Modern Type Were Purchased in Large Numbers by the Railways 


Motor Transport Operations 
Continue to Grow 


New subsidiaries organized and activities of existing 
companies expanded during year 


By Charles Layng, 


Motor Transport Editor 


HE railways continued to expand their motor 
7 transport activities during 1937. This was par- 

ticularly true in the trucking field where high- 
way subsidiaries were organized by railways that had 
not heretofore engaged in such operations, and the ac- 
tivities of several existing subsidiaries were vastly in- 
creased. While the bus-operating subsidiaries con- 
tinued their expansion in many cases, the effect of lower 
passenger fares on the railways was keenly felt in other 
instances, and certain proposed consolidations are di- 
rectly attributable to these lower railway fares. 


Direct Ownership Grows 


Che trend toward direct ownership of highway ve- 
hiles by the railways, instead of contracting with out- 
sie firms, continued during the year. In those nu- 
mc rous.cases where the railways still contract for col- 
lection and delivery service, a closer supervision of such 
operations by the railways is being maintained. This 
se vice, once its value was demonstrated, spread like 
w' dfire until it became universal a few years ago. 

Inder the circumstances, the contracts entered into 
w:h the owners of the more than 100,000 trucks en- 
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gaged exclusively in railway pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice were extremely varied, in view of the short time 
allowed for their consummation and the inexperience 
of many railways at that time in activities of this sort. 
Most of these first contracts have now expired, and, in 
renewing them, the railways have insisted upon greater 
supervision of these operations, and particularly on the 
right to exercise control over the purchase of trucks to 
be used in railway service exclusively. 


Activities Hampered 


The railways were also active during 1937 in the 
attempted purchase of truck lines for the purpose of 
establishing a better and more flexible service: in hand- 
ling merchandise freight. Many operations were ar- 
ranged for the handling of 1. c. 1. traffic on high-speed 
trains to specific concentration and distribution points 
and thence to and from the local stations by highway 
truck. 

The conspicuous success of several railways in increas- 
ing traffic by this form of endeavor was instrumental 
in encouraging other railways to do likewise. 

In such activity, however, the roads were consider- 
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ably hampered and restricted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which delayed the hearings on such 
cases or rendered unfavorable decisions on the cases 
that were heard. A case in point is the proposed pur- 
chase of the Union Transfer Company by the Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago & Northwestern and 
the Union Pacific, acting jointly, on which proposal an 
I.C.C. examiner rendered a report approving the pro 
posed purchase in November, 1936, but the commission 
has not yet announced its decision. 

Again, on June 12, the I. C. C. decided in the Scott 
srothers case that a railroad-owned trucking company 
is subject to Section II of the Motor Carrier Act and 
is a contract carrier 


Is C. & D. Under Motor Act? 


Commissioner Eastman, dissenting, held that truck- 
ing firms engaged in pick-up and delivery service should 
not be regulated under the Motor Carrier Act, but 
should be treated in the same manner as the railroads 
owning them so far as regulation is concerned. He ar- 
gued that the commission, even on this basis, would 
still have ample regulatory powers, a statement with 
which the railways were in thorough accord. While 
this case involved specifically only the Pennsylvania 
and the Long Island, its implications and the precedents 
set were such as to involve the entire railway motor 
transport industry, and railways from all over the coun- 
try have entered the case as petitioners in the re- 
hearing now in progress. 

Relief for the carriers along these lines was promised 
by Commissioner Eastman in a speech made on Novem- 
ber 16 in which he said that a special report would be 
made to Congress by the commission, recommending 
the alteration of certain features of the Motor Carrier 
Act. “The regulatory body’s worst fault,” he said, “has 
been our frequent inability to act as promptly as the 
best interests of all concerned require.” 


The Truck Situation 


During the year, the St. Louis-San Francisco, the 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, the Illinois Central and 
other railroads took steps to organize motor trucking 
subsidiaries for inter-city runs in co-ordinated service. 
The Texas & Pacific and the Missouri Pacific increased 
such services from a few scattered runs to systems oper- 
ating several thousand truck miles daily and covering 
practically the entire systems. The Southern Pacific 
continued the spectacular success of the operations of its 
various motor transport subsidiaries, while the North- 
ern Pacific and the Great Northern continued to expand 
their co-ordinated trucking systems in Montana. 

The Kansas City Southern, the Gulf, Mobile & 
Northern and the Seaboard Air Line, all of which 
have trucking subsidiaries, applied for permission to 
provide system-wide expansion of these activities. The 
New England roads, firmly established in the highway 
field, continued and expanded their successful opera- 
tions. 

The Pennsylvania consolidated and perfected its 
system-wide concentration and distribution plan, while 
the New York Central entered into an arrangement with 
the Railway Express Agency for trucking its 1. c. 1. 
freight in Northern New York ona co-ordinated basis. 
The Express Agency has been particulasly active 
throughout the year in selling its truck services to the 
railways for inter-city operations as well as for collec- 
tion and delivery service. 

The Missouri Pacific, early in the fall, turned over 
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Terminals 
the trans- 


its trucking operations to the Columbia 
Company. This latter company has handled 
fer of 1. c. 1. freight for the railroads between St. Louis 
and East St. Louis for several decades and is closely 
affiliated with the railroad industry. The com- 
pany also began operation of inter-city trucks in the 
St. Louis area for the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis in October. 


same 


The truck-ferry service, whereby trailers are han- 
dled on flat cars by the railways for highway truckers, 
was continued during the year by the Chicago Great 
Western; the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific and the 


Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee. 


The Bus Situation 


The proposals to consolidate the bus operations of 


the Burlington Transportation Company with those of 
the Interstate Transit Lines, operated by the Union 
Pacific and the Chicago & North Western; and to 
merge the long distance bus operations of the New Ha- 


ven’s bus subsidiary, the New England T: 
Company, with those of the New Englai 

Lines, are stated to be the result of lower passenger 
fares on the railways. The commission has not yet 
given its approval of either of these mergers, but the 
plan is in each case for all companies concerned to par- 
ticipate in the operation of the consolidated lines on a 


nsportation 
Greyhound 


partnership basis and eliminate what is said to be need- 
less competition. 

Both the Greyhound Lines and the National Trail- 
ways, and particularly the railroad affiliates of these 


gram of bus 
the build- 
and many 


systems, have engaged in a widespread pr 
terminal improvement which has resulted 
ing of some 15 new major bus stati 
smaller ones. 

The growth of train connection bus set 
a feature of the year. The Union Pacific and the Balti- 
more & Ohio, in the Los Angeles and New York areas, 
respectively, have both improved and expanded such 
services. During the year also, the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe has made arrangements for train con- 
nection bus service over the new Bay bridge between 
Oakland and San Francisco, the buses to operate to and 
from a new station built during the yea 
San Francisco. 


es has been 


downtown 


Non-Revenue Service Market 


Aside from the direct transportation services the de- 
mand for buses and trucks for use in non-revenue 
service by the railways has grown materially during the 
year. Many roads have been supplanting shuttle-train 
service for their employees with highway bus service 
in certain localities. The Missouri-Kansas-Texas has 
been particularly active in this respect. During the 
year also, several roads, including the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, have motorized water service and 
paint gangs, through the purchase of highway trucks. 
This field is a fast-growing one. 


Orders for Highway Vehicles 


The appended list of highway equipment ordered is 
necessarily incomplete, since it does not include replace- 
ments to the fleet of nearly 100,000 trucks used ex- 
clusively in railroad collection and delivery service. It 
is given as a partial survey of the possibilities of the 
market, and shows that, during 1937, the railways ques- 
tioned purchased 771 motor coaches, 1,692 units of high- 
way freight equipment and 198 automobiles 
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Orders 


Purchaser 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 


Santa Fe Transportation Company (California) 


Baltimore & Ohi 


Bangor & Aroostook 
Bangor & Aroostook Transportation Company 


Bessen er & Lake Eric 


Boston & Maine 


Central of Georg 


Chesapeake & Ohi 


Chicago & Illinois Mid] 


Chicago, Burlington & Qn: 


Burlington Transportation Company 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Lou 
Monon Transportation 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 





Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha 
Wilson Transport 





ation Company 


Chicago, South Shore & South Bend 


Colorado & Southern 

Denver & Interurban Motor Company 
Cumberland--& Pennsylvania ......... 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 


Detroit & Mackinac 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 


Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 


Erie 


Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville 
Great Northern ...... 


Northland Greyhound Lines, Inc. 


Green Bay & Western 


Gulf Coast Lines 
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for Highway Vehicles 


Seating 
capacity or 





Type of truck capacity WI! 
No. vehicle in tons be 
Truck 1% ton Re 

2 Truck 4-5 ton R 

l Truck 1% ton Rev 
Truck 2 ton Co. Bus 

l Truck 1% ton Co. B 

l Truck 1% ton Re 

l Truck l “% ton Xe 

l Tractor 34%-5 ton Co. Busi: 

l Tractor 3%-7 ton Rev 
rrailer 14 ton Rev 
lrailer 8 ton Rev. 

l Trailer 8 ton Co. Busi 

l Trailer 11 ton Rev 

( Bus 22 Xe 

l Truck 3% ton Co. Bu 

1 Truck 2% ton Co. Busine 

l Truck 4 ton Co. Business 

5 | ree Co. Bus 

4 Ame se Co. Bus 

3 Automobile Co. Busine 

l Bus 33 Rev. 

l Bus 10 Rey 

l Truck 4% ton Co. Business 

1 Automobile 5 Co. Business 

7 Bus 21 Re 
Truck 6 ton Rev 

f rruck 7 ton Rev 

5 Truck 5 ton Re 
Truck Y% ton Co. Busir 
Truck 5 ton Rev 

l Truck 7% ton Rey 

l ruck 4% ton Co. Busine 

1 Truck 1% ton Co. Busines 

¢ Tractor eit ate Rev 

1 Trailer 12 ton Rev 

2 Automobile 5 Co. Business 

l 3us 40 Rev 

l Automobile 5 Co. Busine 

3 Bus ae ’ Co. Business 

l Truck 1% ton Co. Busines 

l Automobile 5 Co. Business 

1 Automobile a ; Co. Business 

2 Truck ; Co. Business 

3 Automobile 5 Co. Business 

; Automobile 5 Co. Business 

2 Truck 1% ton Co. Business 

2 Truck 1 ton Co. Business 

2 Truck 3%4 ton Co. Business 

3 \utomobile 5 Co. Business 

l Automobile 5 Co. Business 

1 Automobile 2 Co. Business 

l Truck 1% ton Rey. 

2 Tractor 3 ton Rev 

2 Tractor 3 ton Rev. 

l Tractor 1% ton Rev 

6 Trailer 10 ton Rev. 

1 Automobile 2 ton Rev. 

1 2 PENT sa Co. Business 

l Truck 1% ton Rev. 

2 Bus nh 7 eee 

1 Truck 1% ton 

1 Truck Y% ton 

4 RO ee oe, So 

9 Automobile ee eee 

2 Tractor a Rev. 

2 Trailer 5 Rev. 

1 sus 21 Rev 

1 Truck 3%4 ton Co. Business 

1 Truck 1 ton Co. Business 

1 Bus 36 Rev. 

1 Automobile 5 Co. Business 

1 Truck 1% ton Co. Business 

1 Truck 1% ton Co. Business 

1 i te eee ee oe Co. Business 

1 yn eas Co. Business 

10 Auton <.... Co. Business 

1 Truck 1% ton Co. Business 

1 Truck 1% ton Co. Business 

1 Truck Y% ton Co. Business 

1 Truck 1 ton Co. Business 

6 ruck 1% ton Co. Business 

1 Truck 1% ton Co. Business 

1 Truck 1% ton Co. Business 

5 Automobile 5 Co. Business 

3 Automobile 5 Co. Business 

1 Automobile 2 Co. Business 

1 Automobile 5 Co. Business 

1 Automobile 5 Co. Business 

1 Automobile 2 Co. Business 

1 Automobile 2 Co. Business 

1 Automobile 5 Co. Business 

1 Automobile 5 Co. Business 

3 Bus 21 ev. 

2 Bus 32 Rev. 

1 Tractor 5 ton Rev. 

1 Trailer 10 ton Rev. 

40 Bus 37 Rev. 
10 Bus 11 Rev. 

1 Automobile itiwens s Co. Business 

1 ruck 1% ton Co. Business 

1 Automobile 5 Co. Business 

1 DEM Ue ievecwee' seme sees 

3 ee live we s's 

2 an 

1 Automobile 
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Purchaser 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern 


Gulf Transport Company 
Biicsein Combes cco ccoccecerceet cocvestenetbtahsanh 
Illinois Terminal ..... nanend dhadaese< buguee ene ee ts 
DOE cctcads saeco veneeovs 


International-Great Northern 


CE cc cnuvéicnstattesees eee Sean 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming.......-..+.. 
Maine Central 

Maine Central Transportation Company...... 


Minneapolis & St. Louis..........-+..+- pe veccceveseescee 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie............++. 
Mississippi Central ...-...ccecccccsvecccesenccsseveces 
Sane OORT 6s odccdedteetese sae ceewehvewn 
4 
ilssetie Date... ccdaven cams cab aoe geees chavetaaneee 
Monongahela ......-+.-. oo tae ppb eae me eeee 
Tew WON Cie ccc ce ccccctvccceccecshassaseveeeces 
Central Greyhound Limes. ..........eseeeeeeeeesecees 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis...........cccccesccvees 
New York, New Haven & Hartford............-+.+e008- 
Connecticut CompAey ..ccccccccccccccvcccisovccoces e 
New England Transportation Company.......-....+++. 
Denti Hepet TOs occ ces sce ksced<eusevsewsuns 
County Transportation Company..........+++- weeeves 
Springfield (Mass.) Street Railway.............se0.- - 


MorGelk & Wettilic ccc ccc cosctccccvéssiaweececdebas 


Northern Pacific 


Northwestern Improvement Company........e+scscssees 


Northern Pacific Transport Company........ ° 


Yellowstone Park Company 


¥a64s cee Gee nee éeecese 
Sepetieeiee TG oceb ccccsecvescccesécssenenes ocee 
PURMSEONEE god ccedesccccesceevencetentesohense eececce 

Pennsylvania Greyhound Limes........... os seseoncese 
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Type of 
vehicle 


sus 
Bus 
Truck 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Trailer 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Bus 
Bus 
bus 
Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Truck 


Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 

Bus 

Truck 

Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 

Truck 

Truck 

Truck 

Truck 

Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 

Truck 

Truck 

Truck 

Truck 

Truck 

Truck 

Truck 

Bus 
Automobile 

Truck 
Automobile 

Truck 

Truck 

Truck 
Automobile 
Automobile 

us 
Bus 


Trailer 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 

us 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
sus 
Automobile 
ruc 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 

Trailer 

Automobile 
ruck 
Truck 

Automobile 

Automobile 


Trailer 


us 
Automobile 
Automobile 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Tractor 
Automobile 
us 
Truck 
Automobile 


AGE 


eating 
capacity or 
truck capacity 
in tons 


hNod 


3-27 
4.29 

4 ton 
ton 
ton 
ton 


2-2 
1! 


DS dS rw t 


1%-2 ton 
1% ton 
1%-2 ton 
1% ton 


Nun 


ton 
ton 
% ton 
. ton 
3 ton 


7% ton 
36 


1 ton 


v 


3 ton 
% ton 


MMOINN Wh WWW vw x 
In WOoOMoun 
> = = 
° ° 2 
Ss 3 Ss 


yim DO Ut 


2h 


% ton 
4 


° 
3 
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Where to 
be used M 
Rev. 


Dittmar M ring Company 


Rev Fitzjohn B ipany 
Rev N hite 
Rev International H ester 
Rev International Harvester 
Rev Fruehauf 
Rev Plymouth 
Co. Business ror 
Co. Business Ford 
Co. Business International ester 
Co. Business Internationa ester 
Co. Business International Harvester 
Co. Business International Harvester 
Rev. Mack 
Rev White 
Rev Beaver Coacl mpany 
Phe ae we General Mot 
Ford 
we Mawes General Mot 
aired Miah catard Chrysler 
Co. Business Buick 
Co. Business Chevrolet 
Rev. General Mot 
Rev. General Mot 
Rev. International vester 
‘o. Business Ford 
‘o. Business Chevrolet 
o. Business Hudson 
“o. Business Dodge 
‘o. Business Chevrolet 
“o. Business Internationa I ester 
‘o. Business Chevrolet 
Business Oldsmobile 
o. Business Chevrolet 
o. Business Chevrolet 


General M 

General M 
International H ester 
Chevrolet 

Chevrolet 

Ford 

Chevrolet 

Co. Business Ford 
Co. Business 
‘o. Business 
>». Business 
‘o. Business 
ts) 
o 


o. Business 
o. Business 
o. Business 
o. Business 
o. Business 
o. Business 
o. Business 


AARARAAARAAAMNDANND 
° 


Business 
Business 


Rev. General Mot 

Co. Business Ford 

Co. Business Ford 

Co. Business Chevrolet 

Co. Business Ford 

Co. Business Ford 

Co. Business Ford 

Co. Business Ford 

Co. Business Ford 
ev. General Mot 
Rev. A.C.F. M 
Rev. A.C.F. Motors 
Rev. Mack 
Rev Twin Coach 

Co. Business Ford 
ev General Motors 
Rev. General M ! 
Rev. General Motor 
Rev. Martin Rocking Fifth Wheel Co. 

Co. Business Ford 

Co. Business Ford 


Plymouth 
Chevrolet 


Co. Business 
Co. Business 


ev General Mot 
Rev. Twin Coact 
Rev General Mot 
Rev. Ford 
Rev. General M 


Rev. General M 
Rev. Mack 

Co. Business Ford 

Co. Business Ford 


Co. Business 
Co. Business 


International 
Chevrolet 


Harvester 


Rev Kenworth 
Rev Chevrolet 
Rev Ford 
Rev. Fruehauf 
Co. Business Chevrolet 
Co. Business Mack 
Co. Business Ford 


Co. Business 
Co. Business 


Chevrolet 
Plymouth 


Rev Kenworth 
Rev Chevrolet 
Rev Ford 

Rey Fruehauf 
Rev White 

Rev General Mot 


Co. Business 


"Rev. 7 General Motors = == 
Co. Business Ford 
Co. Business Ford 


(Continued on next left-hand page) 
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Passenger Power 





Boston @ Maine R. R. Southern Pacific Company 


Freight Power 





Kansas City Southern Ry. Pere Marquette Ry. 





Switching Power 





Bauxite & Northern Ry. 





New York Central System Chicago & Illinois Midland Ry. 





Youngstown & Northern R. R. Newburgh & South Shore Ry. 





1937 Lima Built Power 


Maio, 


S LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


SS INCORPORATED 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, » INCORPORATED, LIMA, OHIO 
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Purchaser 


Pennsylvania Trucking Affiliates 


Pennsylvania-Reading Seashore Lines 


R x Express Aget 
Sacrame Northern 
St. Louis Southwestern 
Southwestern Transportation ( ) 
Southwestern Greyh 1 Lines 
Seaboard Au 2 setts tbttetsenunt star eeu’ 
Southern 
Yadkin Coach ( 1 
Southern Pacific 
Pacific Greyhound Lines 
Paci Motor Trucking Company 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle 


Spokane, Portland & Seattle Transportation Company.. 


Texas & New Orleans 


Southern Pacific Transport Company 


Toledo Terminal 
Union Pacific 


Union Pacific Stages, In 
nion 

Interstate Transit Lines 
Virginian 


Waterloo, Cedar Falls & Northern 


Wheeling & Lake Erie 
British Columbia Electric Railway 


Canadian Pacific 
Canadian Pacific Transport Company 


Quebec Central : : 
Quebec Central Transportation Company 
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Type of 
vehicle 
Truck 
Truck 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Bus 
Truck 


Automobile 
Automobile 
Automobile 


ruck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Bus 


Bus 


Automobile 


Bus 
Truck 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Trailer 
Trailer 
Trailer 
Trailer 


Automobile 
Automobile 


Automobile 


Automobile 





Automobile 


Automobile 


Bus 
Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 
Tractor 


Automobile 
Automobile 


ruck 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 


Automobile 
Automobile 


Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 
Trailer 
Automobile 


Automobile 


sus 
Bus 
Bus 
Truck 
Automobile 


Automobile 


Bus 
sus 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Truck 
Truck 
Truck 


Automobile 


ruck 


Bus 
Bus 
Bus 
Bus 


Bus 
Bus 


Bus 


AGE 


Seating 
capacity or 
truck capacity Where t 





in tons be use 
Less than 3 ton 
3-5 ton 
32 Rev 
1% ton Co. Business 
6 Co. Business 
2 Co. Business 
5 Co. Business 
1% ton Co. Busing 
1% ton Co. Business 
2 ton Co. Busit 
x Re 
6 Re 
5 Co. Bus 
36 Re 
ton Cx Busine 
Re 
Rev 
ae Rev 
eoree Re \ 
4 ton Rev 
1% ton Rev 
ton Rev 
6 ton Re 
Co. Busi 
OF: B 
( Busine 
Cc Busines 
21 Rev. 
1% ton Re 
l ton ( B 
ee Co. Bt 
ton { Busine 
5 ton R 
2 ton Rev 
2 ton ( Jus s 
; ton Re 
Re 
ton Re 
2 ton Rev 
2 ton Cx ; 
3 ton Rev 
5 Co. Bus S 
5 Co. Business 
37 Rev 
21 Rev. 
1% ton Re 
1% ton Re 
1% ton Re 
1% ton Re 
4-5 ton Rev 
1% ton Re 
3-5 ton Re 
3-5 ton Re 
Y% ton Co. Busines 
1 ton Co. Business 
5 ton Re 
5 ton Re 
5-6 ton Rev 
3 ton Rev. 
25 Re 
21 Co. Bus 
1% ton Co. Business 
4 Co. Business 
2 Ce Busines 
1% ton Co. Business 
1% ton Co. Bus S 
1% ton Co. Business 
1% ton Co. Busines 
2 Co. Business 
5 Co. Business 
36 Re 
14 Rev 
25 Rey 
7 Rev 
1% ton Co ess 
2 ton Co ‘ 
% ton 
5 Co ess 
2 Co ess 
37 Rev 
37 Rev 


Canada 


eee Co. 

1% ton Co. 

5 Co. Business 

5 Co. Business 

27 Rev 

21 Rev 

25 Rev 

40 Re 

21 Rey 
2% ton Co. Business 
Y% ton Co. Business 
% ton Co n 
vueneen Co isines 
1% ton Co. Business 

29 Rev. 

29 Rev 

37 Rev 

35 Re 

23 Rev 

3 Rev, 

27 Rev 











General 


Gener 
Gene 
Ford 
Ford 
F I 

Chevr 

DD ttmar 
General 
Dittma 
Dittmar 
General 


General 








F 
Genera 
Buick 
Dodge 
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NEWS 





L.C.C. Fixes New 
Railway. Valuation 


Data offered as an exhibit in 
Ex Parte 123 rate 
increase case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission on 
December 23, announced that the cost of 
reproducing the railroads of the United 
States new, except land and rights, would 
be $26,238,856,914. This information was 
contained in a report prepared by the com- 
mission’s Bureau of Valuation, which has 
been introduced as an exhibit in the 15 per 
cent rate increase case now pending before 
the commission. Other estimates prepared 
for the exhibit are as follows: for original 
cost less depreciation, except land and 
rights, $16,423,504,728 ; cost of reproduction 
less depreciation, except land and rights, 
$18,906,861,318; present value of land and 
rights, $2,606,869,985; and working capi- 
tal, including materials and supplies on 
hand, $300,193,743. 

The Bureau of Valuation also made a 
forecast of prices of rail materials in the 
near future, saying that the present “period 
price level will hold good for two or three 
years, and possibly longer, before it will be 
necessary to determine a new level of 
prices.” The “period prices” used by the 
Bureau are defined as based on a consid- 
eration of yearly prices, and are “below 
present spot price levels.” The Bureau be- 
lieves that the present tendency of prices 
is downward. 

The report went on to say that the 
“effect cf projecting prices into the future 
has been to keep the bureau’s period level 
below the present spot prices, as the bureau 
believes these spot prices do not represcat 
a permanent level or trend on most items 
of railroad property.” 


Railroad Facilities in New York 
Praised by Merchant Group 


Reference to the carriers’ improvement 
of the transportation of goods and pas- 
sengers in and out of New York was made 
by William H. Chandler, manager of the 
traffic bureau of the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York in a public statement re- 
leased as part of a “Reveal New York” 
program. While the statement dealt with 
all the forms of transport found in the 
city, special praise was expressed for the 
warehouse and pick-up and delivery serv- 
ices which the carriers have introduced. 
As Mr. Chandler phrased it: “Railroads 
have built modern warehouses at their ter- 
minals, thereby eliminating the necessity 
for a trucking service when goods go di- 
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rectly to storage. Modern auction rooms 
and produce terminals have been constructed 
for the accommodation of the city produce 
dealers. Terminals have been established 
in Brooklyn, thus enabling shippers to make 
delivery to all trunk line roads at a com- 
mon receiving station instead of having to 
cart their ,.0ds to Manhattan, and the 
Port Authorit, terminal, which is used by 
all railroads, marks an advance over 1897 
that was not even thought of at that time.” 

Pointing out that in 1897, when the mer- 
chants’ group was founded, there were five 
competing express companies, Mr. Chan- 
dler went on to say that today, when only 
one organization, owned by all the rail- 
roads, is in operation, “shippers are given 
better service and more considerate treat- 
ment than they received when there were 
five competitors for this business.” The 
traffic expert also spoke of the establish- 
ment of store-door delivery throughout the 
city and off-rail freight stations in Bronx 
borough which, he declared, further eased 
the shipper’s problems. 


Dunn to Address Canadian 
Railway Club 


The Canadian Railway Club will hold 
its annual meeting on January 10 at the 
Windsor hotel, Montreal, Que. Samuel O. 
Dunn, editor of Railway Age and chair- 
man of the board of Simmons-Boardman 
Publishing Corporation, will deliver the 
main address. His topic will be “Rail- 
roads and the National Welfare”. 


Atlantic States Advisory Board to 
Meet January 26-27 


The Atlantic States Shippers Advisory 
Board will hold its 14th annual and 45th 
regular meeting on January 26 and 27 at 
the Warwick hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. The 
first day meeting will be devoted to the 
subject of freight loss and damage pre- 
vention. The second day will be devoted 
to a discussion of the carloadings fore- 
cast for the first quarter of 1938 and to 
other general topics, which will be an- 
nounced at a later date. 


Mid-West Board Meeting 


The forty-fourth regular and fourteenth 
annual meeting of the Mid-West Shippers’ 
Advisory Board will be held at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, on January 6. At a 
luncheon to be given under the joint aus- 
pices of the Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory 
Board and the Public Affairs Committee 
of the Traffic Club of Chicago, addresses 
will be made by Phil S. Hanna, editor, 
The Chicago Journal of Commerce and 
J. E. Bryan, who has been general chair- 
man of the board for the past four years. 
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Wheeler Planning 
Rail Legislation 
Will confer wit senta- 


tives ol manag 1Dor 
and g 

Senator Wheeler irman 
of the Senate amit rstate 
Commerce, annou 24 that 
immediately afte: nes he 
would begit nf rnment 
officials, railway « 
tives of i stors curities 
preparatory to the int: railway 
legislation of major t Senator 
Wheeler asserted that s of 
the United States ar | need 
immediate attentio: r own 
interest but als ‘ f the 
public, investors and | t within 
the very near fut I th the 
President, with 1 other 
members of the Finance 
Corporation, with me: Inter- 
state Commerce ( kes- 
men for the I uilr 4 nN lustrv 
generally.” 

Senator Wheeler I that 
he would introduce lation 
was necessary to eas ilroad 
situation, and added that |! 1 he could 
do this before the next ( iS very 
far along. Unless thing 
for the railroads,” th eg | 
believe several mor into 
receivership in the not f re. The 
problem cannot, in, my « solved 
by increasing rates : ust con- 
sider that proposition ir what 
higher rates would do to t lume 
There can be no quest uation 
exists which deman n of 
Congress and the It is 
only necessary to note t t 14 
railroads to report their } ncome 
to the Interstate Con mission 
disclosed an average net me 
46.3 per cent less 
1936.” 

Senator Wheeler's subc: sti 
gating railroad finance will 
ings on January 4, with tl nia 


as the road under scr 


New East-Minneapolis Car Service 
Saves 24 Hours 


A daily through merchand reice 
connecting New York ‘tlantic 
seaboard territory with Mi: Minn.. 
and the northwest, effecti1 s of 
24 hours from present sched S casien 
inaugurated by the M > St. 
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The trend of Modern Locomotive design is tractive effort required for starting and 
definitely towards minimum weight on drivers, acceleration to road speeds is provided 
reduced dynamic augment, high starting and Booster. 

accelerating power, and high horsepower capac- 
ity at high road speeds. 


Such a locomotive, operating at the high s; 
and high capacities of modern railr: 
To meet these objectives, the high horsepower insures lower track maintenance costs, in 
required in the operating range of speed is pro- economies of operation and maintenan: 
vided by the main cylinders and the additional greater net returns from every train it 
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Louis in connection with steamship lines 
entering Norfolk, Va., and the Norfolk 
& Western, the Illinois Central and the 
sig Four. A through rail-water rate pub- 
lished to cover the service offers a differ- 
ential from standard all-rail tariffs. 

Shipments are transported to Norfolk 
from New York by the Eastern Steam- 
ship Company; from Philadelphia, Pa., by 
the Philadelphia & Norfolk Steamship 
Company; from Boston, Mass., and Provi- 
dence, R. I., by the Merchants and Miners 
Transportation Company; and from Balti- 
more, Md., by the Baltimore Steam Packet 
& Chesapeake Steamship company. Less- 
than-carload freight arriving at Norfolk 
via these-lines is consolidated into a daily 
through car and started on its westward 
journey by the Norfolk & Western at 
11:30 p. m. the same night. Further rout- 
ing consists of the Big Four and the IIli- 
nois Central to Albert Lea, Minn., with 
fourth morning arrival at Minneapolis via 
the Minneapolis & St. Louis. Here con- 
nections are made for further shipment to 
the northwest. 


Boulder Derails Pennsylvania 
Train 


The engineman and fireman of the sec- 
ond section of eastbound Gotham Limited 
of the Pennsylvania were killed when the 
locomotive left the rails at Elliott, Pa., 
about four miles west of Pittsburgh, at 
8:23 a.m., December 25, and plunged down 
a 60 to 70-ft. embankment to the street 
below.’ The train carried no revenue pas- 
sengers, but a crew dead-heading on a 
diner sustained minor injuries. Officers of 
the road have adjudged that the wreck was 
caused by a boulder about the size of a 
bushel basket, which fell from the side of 
a hill immediately above the tracks. 


Enthusiast Activities 


The next meeting of the Philadelphia 
division, Railroad Enthusiasts, Inc., will 
be held on January 14 at the Baltimore & 
Ohio ticket office, Broad and Walnut 
streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The New York division, Railroad En- 
thusiasts, Inc., and the New York chapter, 
Railway & Locomotive Historical Society 
will hold their first joint meeting on Jan- 
uary 11 in the railroad branch of Y. M. 
C. A., 224 East 47th street, New York. 
At that time W. T. Gaynor, assistant ad- 
vertising manager, New York Central, and 
a member of both societies, will speak on 
“The Effect of the Fan Movement from 
the Railroad Viewpoint.” The program 
will also include a series of moving pic- 
tures taken on various enthusiasts’ railroad 
trips. 


November Truck Loadings 16.94 
Per Cent Under October 


The volume of freight moved by truck 
in November was 9.72 per cent under the 
volume handled in the corresponding 
month of last year, and 16.94 per cent 
under the October tonnage, according to 
the monthly statistics of truck loadings 
issued, by the American Trucking Asso- 
ciations, Inc. The figures are based on 
comparable reports received from 135 
motor carriers in 31 states, showing an 
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aggregate volume of 380,723 tons carried 
in November, compared with 458,371 tons 
in October and 421,688 tons in November, 
1936. 

In general, seasonal declines, labor unrest 
and the drop in business activity were 
given as reasons for the decrease in the 
freight volume by many of the reporting 
carriers. The ATA truck loadings index 
figure based on the 1936 monthly aver- 
age as 100, for November stood at 92.89 
as compared with 122.8 in October. 

“While considered representative of a 
fair cross-section of the industry,” says 
the ATA, “total volume reported should 
not be taken as indicating the total vol- 
ume of freight being transported by truck. 
It is the design of the compilation to show 
the trend in truck loadings, rather than 
actual tonnage hauled.” 


Club Meetings 


The Toronto Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting at the Royal York hotel, 
Toronto, on January 24. W. J. McGarry, 
manager of open car section, Car Service 
division, Association of American Rail- 
roads, will present a paper entitled: “The 
Car Service Division, Asscciation of 
American Railroads Its History and 
Functions.” 

The Car Foremen’s Association of Chi- 
cago will hold its next meeting on Jan- 
uary 10 at 8:00 p. m. at the La Salle 
hotel, Chicago. J. E. Mehan, assistant to 
superintendent car department, Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, will pre- 
sent a paper entitled “Discussion of A.A.R. 
Rules of Interchange—1938 Code”. 

The Southern and Southwestern Rail- 
way Club will hold its next meeting on 
January 20 at the Ansley hotel, Atlanta, 
Ga. A paper entitled “Brake Shoes” will 
be presented by M. N. Trainer, vice-presi- 
dent, American Brake Shoe & Foundry. 
J. C. McCune, Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company, will present a paper entitled 
“Air Brakes”. 


Splawn New Chairman of I.C.C. 


Pursuant to the policy adopted January 
13, 1911, Commissioner Walter M. W. 
Splawn has been elected Chairman of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, effective 
January 1, 1938, for the ensuing year. He 
succeeds the present Chairman, Commis- 
sioner Carroll Miller. 

Commissioner Splawn, at one time a 
member of the Railroad Commission of 
Texas, was nominated by President Roose- 
velt on January 8, 1934, to be a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. He 
took the oath of office on February 1, 1934. 
The new Chairman received his early edu- 
cation in Texas, and then took the 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees at Yale 
University and the Ph.D. at the University 
of Chicago. He was admitted to the Texas 
Bar in 1909. From 1912 to 1915 he prac- 
ticed law at Fort Worth, Texas. Later 
he became Professor of Economics at the 
University of Texas and then President of 
that Univegsity. 

Comniissioner Splawn came to Washing- 
ton to participate as referee in the arbitra- 
tion of claims for ships seized during the 
World War. Afterwards he served as 
Special Counsel for the Committee on In- 
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ymmerce of the 
He is the author 
Consolidation of 


terstate and Foreign ( 
House of Representatives 
of books entitled the 
Railroads” and 
and Operation of Railroad 


Ownership 


Government 


Freight Car Loading 


‘ 


Loading of revenue freig! 
ended December 18 total 
decrease of 18,839 cars three per 
below the preceding week, a 
17.4 per cent 
corresponding week in 1936, 
crease of 110,573 cars or 15 
low the 


it for the week 
1 603,292 cars, a 
cent 
decrease of 
126,756 cars or below the 
and a de- 
5 per cent be- 


1930. All 


1 
week 





same com- 
modity classifications except grain and 
grain products showed decreases under the 
preceding week and under last year. The 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service 
Division, Association American Rail- 
roads, follows: 
Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For Week Ended Sat December 18 

Districts I 19 
Eastern 34.984 
Allegheny 105,5 ' 114,348 
Pocahontas 44.1 43.672 
Southern 6,94 : 1,599 
Northwestern 73 } . 6¢ 69,985 
Central Westert 19.104 1 91,479 
Southwestern 54 { 54.599 
Total Western 

Districts 226,91 3¢ 216,063 
Total All Roads. 603 +8 600,666 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain 

Products 35.4 29,024 
Live Stock 14,3 7 12,081 
Coal ; 149,9 l 134,405 
Coke 6.4 ’ l 7,90 
Forest Products 25,1 5,738 29,586 
Ore 8.4 198 7 443 
Merchandise l.c:l. 145,648 +,415 151,251 
Miscellaneous 217,74 8.481 228,97¢ 
December 18 603 48 600,666 
December 11 se." 616.650 
December 4 6 7 638,518 
November 5 571,878 
November 20 6 2 647,924 
Cumulative Total, 

51 Weeks . 37,532,561 7 31,037,44¢ 

In Canada—Car loadings for the week 
ended December 18 totaled 47,691 cars, an 


increase over the previc vet 
of 504 and a decrease of 


k’s loadings 
2,019 under 1936, 





according to the compilation of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statisti 
Pot Total Cars 
{ Rec’d from 
oe I i Connections 
Total for Canada 
Dec. 18, 1937 
Dec. 11, 1937 7 
Dec. 4, 1937 8 
Dec. 12, 193¢ 
Cumulative Totals for Car 
Dec. 18, 1937.. 2,5 1,326,581 
Dec. 12, 1936 ; ao ( 1,183,182 
Dec. 14, 1935 . 2,279,497 1,070,446 


59,402 See “City of Los Angeles” at 
New York and 17,729 at Chicago 


A total of 17,729 persons 
the streamliner, the “City of 


passed through 
Los Angeles,” 


of the Union Pacific-Chicago & North 
Western, when it was hibited in the 
latter’s passenger station Chicago on 


December 15. 

Between 8 a. m. and 10 p. m. on Decem- 
ber 18, 19,402 New Yorkers -passed through 
the quarter-mile length of the new 17-car 
streamliner “City of Los Angeles,” which 
was recently delivered to the Union Pacific 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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NO. 47 OF A SERIES OF FAMOUS ARCHES OF THE WORLD 





LANDWASSER VIADUCT, SWITZERLAND 


The Landwasser Viaduct, on the Rhaetian Railway, Landwasser Viaduct carries the main-li f the 

Switzerland, is one of the most unique railway viaducts, Rhaetian Railway from Coire to St. Morit id the 

being built on a curve of 328 feet radius. Another Engadine Valley. 

unusual feature is that the viaduct springs from a . _ . 

precipice, at which point the railroad enters a tunnel. Pais Maes Mectienal BileE Aceh for the Locomolix the 

» » » Each of its six arches spans a distance of 60 first major step in reducing fuel costs. It has had a rtant 
influence in the improved design of the modern loco ebor 

feet; the total length of the viaduct is 426 feet. The and is essential to the successful operation of larg or. 


HARBISON-WALKER 
REFRACTORIES Co. 


AMERICAN ARCH CO. 
INCORPORATED 
60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. 


Locomotive Combustion 


Refractory Specialists Specialists 
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and the Chicago & North Western for 
service between Los Angeles, Cal., and Chi- 
cago, when the train was placed on exhi- 
bition in Grand Central terminal, New 
York. An additional 40,000 persons viewed 
the new transportation unit from adjoin- 
ing station platforms. So great was the 
press of interested people that during part 
of the day a multiple line of visitors laden 
with Christmas bundles extended from the 
train on track No. 36 to the information 
booth located in the center of the main 
station concourse, waiting to see the train. 

At 2:30 p. m. the next day, the City of 
Los Angeles was towed through the Park 
Avenue tunnel by electric power and set 
out on a special run to Sun Valley, Idaho, 
site of the Union Pacific’s winter sports 
center. All Pullman accommodations were 
sold out. 

The train will go into regular service on 
December 27, when it will leave Los An- 
geles for Chicago. 


Steam Railway Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
completed statistics of steam railway acci- 
dents for the month of September, 1937, 
now in preparation for the printer, will 
show : 


9 months 
Month of ended with 
September September 
onmee Th ae, 
Item 1937 1936 1937 1936 


Number of train ac- 
Cidents ...sse< 579 605 6,465 6,099 

Number of casualties 

in train, train- 

service and non- 

train accidents: 


Trespassers: 
eee 240 267 2,055 2,110 
ae 213 259 2,095 2,165 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) In train acci- 
dents* 
TOD \nusel cds. weks cane 6 
Injured .. 26 50 362 547 


(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents: 


Killed 2 2 10 6 
Injured .. 172 153 1,486 1,299 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
 awsvodnet 2 a 10 11 
SNE. iwseeas 62 51 575 568 
Employees on duty: 
EN ag uetecss 48 45 507 473 
Injured ........ 1,980 1,836 18,461 16,002 
All other nontres 
passers:T 
oO ees 192 139 1,461 1,276 
OS ereeee 617 557 5,042 4,725 
Total—All classes of 
persons: 
DEE «vee we se 484 453 4,043 3,882 
Injured ........ 3,070 2,906 28,021 25,306 


* Train accidents are distinguished from train- 
service accidents by the fact that the former 
cause damage of more than $150 to railway 
property. 

t Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Number of accidents 361 320 3,094 2,803 
Persons: 
 * Pee 161 3 
ee POT 422 383 


B. & M. Dubs New Year's Owl 
Service “Safe Whoopee” Trains 


“Safe Whoopee” trains leaving North 
station, Boston, Mass., at 2 a. m. New 
Year’s day morning, were operated by the 
Boston’ & Maine to 25 destinations in Mas- 
sachusetts and New Hampshire. Adver- 
tised as a truly safe way of “navigating” 
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On new YEAR'S EVE leave your automobile at home 
jand make it a real HAPPY NEW YEAR for yourself and 
Registrar Frank Goodwin by using our 


SAFE WHOOPEE TRAINS 
from the NORTH STATION 
at 2.00 A.M. NEW YEAR'S MORNING 





To HAVERHILL — To ROCKPORT — To NASHUA 








This Boston & Maine Hand-Bill Gives the 
Key Argument for “Sticking to Trains” on 
New Year's Eve 


homeward after New Year’s Eve festivi- 
ties, the station pamphlets announcing the 
service urged that celebrants “make it a 
real happy New Year for yourself and 
Registrar Frank Goodwin.” Headed by a 
cartoon. depicting a somewhat inebriated 
gentleman in evening dress behind cell bars, 
and captioned “Don’t spent New Year’s in 
the ‘hoose-gow’,” the announcement im- 
plied that party-goers who cannot avoid 
traffic violations after a night of “cheer” 
should welcome the safety of railroad 
“owl” service. 


Hearings Held on Through Routes 
Bill 


A hearing was held before a subcom- 
mittee of the House committee on inter- 
state and foreign commerce headed by 
Representative Maloney of Louisiana on 
December 16 and 17 on S. 1261, a bill 
amending paragraphs 3 and 4 of section 15 
of the interstate commerce act with re- 
spect to the power of the commission over 
through routes and joint rates. The bill 
was passed last session by the Senate. 

“The purpose of this bill”, asserted C. 
A. Miller, general counsel of the Amer- 
ican Short Line Railroad Association, 
principal proponent of the bill, “is to per- 
mit the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
when found to be in the public interest, 
to require a through route to be established 
or maintained, even though it may result 
in the short hauling of a. carrier. The 
necessity for this legislation comes about 
by reason of the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court in the so-called 
Subiaco .Rduting Case, United States vs. 
Missouri Pacific, 278 U. S. 269. Prior 
to 1929 (when the Subiaco case was de- 
cided) the commission interpreted the pro- 
visions of the paragraph (4) of section 15 
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of the interstate commerce act as protect- 
ing the long hauls of originating carriers, 
or of subsequent carriers after obtaining 
possession of the traffic. .. . In the Subiaco 
case the United States Supreme Court held 
that the commission had been wrong in its 
interpretation of the act, and that it could 
not require a through route to be estab- 
lished which would short haul any car- 
rier. The railroads have no constitutional 
right to a “long haul”. Their present right 
is given them by statute. Congress gave 
it to them, and Congress can take it away.” 

Commissioner Eastman also appeared in 
support of the bill. Others appearing in 
support of the measure included J. M. 
Hood, president of the American Short 
Line Railroad Association; C. D. Cass, of 
the American Transit Association; D. A. 
Stickle, president of D. A. Stickle & Sons, 
of Hagerstown, Md.; J. J. King, general 
freight agent of the Akron, Canton & 
Youngstown; C. H. Sommer, president of 
the Quanah, Acme & Pacific; John E. Ben- 
ton, for the state commissions, and E. F. 
Lacey, executive secretary of the National 
Industrial Traffic League 

Opponents of the bill will be given a 
hearing some time in January 


Union Pacific Bus Permit 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has found that Union Pacific 
Stages is entitled to continue operation as 
a common carrier by motor vehicle of 
passengers, baggage, express and news- 
papers over specified routes, between Los 
Angeles, Calif., and a point on the Cali- 
fornia-Nevada State line east of Wheaton 
Springs, Calif., by reason of its “grand- 
father” rights. 


St. Andrews Bay Line Gets 
Truck Permit 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 5, has granted the St. Andrews 
Bay Transportation Company, a subsidiary 
of the Atlanta & St. Andrews Bay, per- 
mission to operate as a common carrier 
by motor vehicle of general commodities, 
except explosives and inflammables, over 
a specified route between Dothan, Ala., 
and Columbus, Ga., 120 miles. 


November Locomotive Shipments 


November shipments of railroad locomo- 
tives from the country’s principal manu- 
facturing plants totaled 53 locomotives as 
compared with 14 in November, 1936, 
according to reports received by Bureau of 
Census, U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Included in last month’s total were 33 
steam locomotives and 13 Diesel-electrics 
for domestic service and seven steam loco- 
motives for export. Unfilled orders at the 
end of November totaled 224 locomotives, 
including 127 steam, 26 electrics and 37 
Diesel-electrics for domestic service and 
34 steam for export. 

For 1937’s first 11 months shipments 
have totaled 463 locomotives as compared 
with 122 during the same period of 1936. 
The former total includes 325 steam loco- 
motives and 125 Diesels for domestic serv- 
ice, and 12 steam and one Diesel for ex- 
port. 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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Supply Trade 





Charles B. Collins, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the American Car & Foundry 
Co., at St. Louis, Mo., has resigned, effec- 
tive January 1. 


A. E. Biddle, vice-president of the 
Cardwell-Westinghouse Company, Chi- 
cago, has been elected executive vice-presi- 
dent, and J. M. Hall, chief engineer, has 
been elected vice-president. 


The Watson-Stillman Company, Ro- 
selle, N. J., has transferred its district sales 
office from Columbus, Ohio, to Detroit, 
Mich. J. C. Grindlay, western sales man- 
ager, is in charge of the new office, which 
is located in the Book building. 


G. M. Hogan has been appointed manu- 
facturer’s agent with offices at 320 South 
Michigan avenue, Chicago, to represent the 
Sellers Manufacturing Company, Chi- 
cago, the Rails Company, New Haven, 
Conn., and the Centaur Tractor Corpo- 
ration, Greenwich, Ohio. 


B. C. Wilkerson has been appointed 
service manager of The Superheater 
Company with headquarters at New York. 
During 1935 he was in charge of the New 
England territory and on January 1, 1936, 
was appointed chief service engineer, which 
position he has held until his recent ap- 
pointment. 


The Porcelain Enamel Sales Asso- 
ciation has been organized by the O. 
Smith Johannsen Company, New York; 
the Peerless Equipment Company, Chi- 
cago; the Chandler Chemical Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio; the Hodson-Miller Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Mich., and the Public 
Service Supply Company, Inc., Cleveland, 
to extend the use of porcelain enamel into 
the basic industries. L. J. Clay, of the 
Public Service Supply Company, Inc., 
has been elected president, and W. H. 
Chandler, of the Chandler Chemical 
Company, has been elected secretary. 


N. S. McKay, chairman of the board 
of the American Hair & Felt Company, 
Chicago, has been elected president of the 
company, replacing Theodore Wilde. Mr. 
McKay will retain his positions as chair- 
man and treasurer of the company. He 
was elected chairman of the board in 
January, 1937; L. C. Scott will continue 
as a vice-president of the company; C. H. 
Rayner, manager of the Dominion Hair 
Felt Company, Ltd., Canadian subsidiary, 
has been elected a vice-president; J. C. 
Younglove has been appointed general 
sales manager and will continue as man- 
ager of the company’s transportation and 
government division. 


Charles T. Ripley, former chief me- 
chanical engineer of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, has been appointed chief engi- 
neer of the newly organized Technical 
Board of the Wrought Steel Wheel 
Industry, which has its office in the South 
Michigan building, Chicago. This organi- 
zation was formed by the American Roll- 
ing Mill Company, the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
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Corporation, the Edgewater Steel 
Company and the Standard Steel Works 
Company: The purpose of the board is 
to make an organized and co-ordinated 
attack on the technical problems presented 
by the increasingly difficult requirements 
of railroad service, to collect full informa- 
tion regarding the performance of wheels 
and to establish channels of communica- 
tion and co-operation between the wrought 


steel wheel manufacturers and the rail- 
roads on engineering problems. 
Charles E. Wilson, who has been 


elected to the new position of executive vice- 
president of the General Electric Com- 
pany, with headquarters at New York, as 
has been announced in the Railway Age 
of December 25, was born in New York, 
and has been with the General Electric 
and one of its constituent companies, 
Sprague Electric, since 1899. Beginning 
as an office boy, he served in many 
branches of the business in various 
capacities, including shipping clerk, factory 
accountant, and production manager, be- 





Charles E. Wilson 


fore becoming assistant superintendent of 
the factory in 1914. Shortly thereafter, he 
was appointed sales manager, and in 1918, 
following the transfer of the conduit busi- 
ness from Sprague to General Electric, Mr. 
Wilson became assistant general superin- 
tendent of the Mazpeth and New Kensing- 
ton works. In 1923 he was transferred to 
Bridgeport, Conn., as managing engineer in 
charge of the conduit and wire business, 
and two years later was appointed assistant 
manager of its Bridgeport works. In June, 
1928, he was appointed assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of the merchandise 
department and two years later was ap- 
pointed manager of that department in 
charge of engineering, manufacturing, and 
sales. In December of that year, Mr. Wil- 
son was elected vice-president of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, and was one of the 
original members of the newly formed ap- 
pliance sales committee of the company. In 
1935 he was assigned additional responsi- 
bilities. Mr. Wilson is chairman of the 
board of the General Electric Contracts 
Corporation “and other electric companies. 


Philip D. Reed, who has been elected 
assistant to the president of the General 
Electric Company, with headquarters at 
New York, as was announced in the Rail- 
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way Age of December 25, was born on 


November 16, 1889, at Milwaukee, Wisc., 
and was graduated from the University of 
electric il 


Wisconsin with an engineering 





Philip D. Reed 


degree in 1921, and three years later from 
Fordham University, with a doctor of laws 
degree. He first served as 
and later became patent att He en- 
tered the General Electric’s employ on No- 
vember 15, 1926, as assistant to vice-presi- 
dent of the company’s law department in 
New York. He was transferred in 1928 
to the incandescent lamp department, and 
since July 1, 1934, has been general counsel 


patent solicitor 


rey. 


of that department. Mr. Reed is a direc- 
tor of General Electric Contracts Corpora- 
tion and also of a number of other electric 
companies. 

C. F. Hood, who has been elected pres- 


ident of the American Steel & Wire 
Company, the Cyclone Fence Company 
and the Standard Fence Company, sub- 
sidiaries of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, to succeed C. F. Blackmer, re- 
signed, was born in Monmouth, IIl., on 
February 8, 1894, and graduated from the 
University of Illinois in 1915. Mr. Hood’s 
entire work since leaving college has been 


y 





C. F. Hood 


in the wire industry. He started first with 
the Packard Electric Company, Warren, 
Ohio, as sales engineer and assistant cable 
sales manager. In 1917 he entered the em- 
ploy of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany’ at Worcester, Mass., as an operating 
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clerk. With the exception of an interval 
from 1917 to 1919, when he was in the 
United States army, he has been with the 
wire company, holding such positions as 
foreman, assistant superintendent, superin- 
tendent, district manager and vice-president 
in charge of operations. 

Mr. Blackmer was born on April 1, 1879, 
at Worcester, Mass., and graduated from 
Colorado College in 1897. After a short 
term of employment with the Colorado 
Trading and Transfer Company at Cripple 
Creek, Col., he became associated with the 
Washburn Moen Manufacturing Company, 
Waukegan, IIl., in 1898. Later this com- 
pany was taken over by the American Steel 
& Wire Company. At Waukegan, Mr. 





C. F. Blackmer 


Blackmer was employed in various depart- 
ments and rose to the position of assistant 
general superintendent. In 1920, he was 
transferred to Duluth as superintendent of 
the wire mills of the Minnesota Steel Com- 
pany, also a subsidiary of the United States 
Steel Corporation. In 1925 he became dis- 
trict manager of the American Steel & 
Wire Company at Pittsburgh, which posi- 
tion he held until January, 1929, when he 
was transferred to Cleveland, Ohio, as gen- 
eral superintendent. In 1931, he was made 
vice-president in charge of operations, and 
in 1933 was elected president. 


OBITUARY 


W. W. Rosser, president of the Rail- 
way Truck Corporation, Chicago, died of 
pneumonia on December 22. He was born 
in Hutchinson, Minn., on November 4, 
1877, and attended Hamline University. He 
entered the employ of the Northern Male- 
able Iron Company, St. Paul, Minn., in 
1901 and served the Washburn Company, 
Chicago, from 1903 to 1905. He then en- 
tered the employ of the T. H. Symington 
Company and was vice-president of that 
company from 1915 to 1919. In the latter 
year he was elected vice-president of the 
Bradford Corporatioa, which position he 
held until 1930. In November, 1937, he 
became president of the Railway Truck 
Corporation. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Ryerson CErtTIFIED STEELS.—Joseph T. 
Ryerson & Son, Inc., has issued a 28-page 
book on 11-in. by 50-in. sheets bound in 
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stiff cardboard, for the purpose of setting 
forth its new method of marketing steels 
of specified physical and chemical prop- 
erties. The significance of this special plan 
for furnishing steel of certified quality is 
explained in detail and the significant fea- 
tures are emphasized by a group of large 
and unusually attractive photographs. Sev- 
eral pages summarize the characteristics 
of some of the more important alloy 
steels as an aid in the selection of the most 
suitable types for various industrial pur- 
poses. 


MANGANAL.—A _ 16-page catalogue has 
been issued by the Stulz-Sickles Company, 
Newark, N. J., which deals comprehensive- 
ly with the line of nickel-manganese (Man- 
ganal) products, including bare and coated 
welding rods, applicator or filler bars, and 
forged wedges and wedge bars, manufac- 
tured by the company for the reclaiming 
or repairing units of manganese trackwork 
or machine or equipment parts. The 
catalogue not only describes the various 
products and their adaptability to a wide 
range of reclamation and repair work, but 
also includes many illustrations of their 
use. Reference is also made to the special 


‘hard-surfacing electrode, called Seaco, de- 


veloped by the company for application 
over Manganal where an especially hard 
and wear-resisting surface is desired. 


REFRIGERATION INSULATION.—The basic 
problems involved in insulation for all 
types of refrigerated and air-conditioned 
containers, including railroad passenger 
and refrigerator cars, are analyzed in a 
new 44-page booklet, “Fundamentals of 
Good Refrigerator Insulation,” which has 
just been published by the Dry-Zero Cor- 
poration, Chicago. The booklet is a sim- 
ple, concise explanation of the theory of 
insulation and its application to everyday 
refrigeration. While the subject matter is 
technical, the booklet has been written for 
the non-technical members of the refrigera- 
tion industry as well as its technical men. 

The first section of the booklet deals 
with the manner in which insulating ma- 
terials retard the passage of heat and 
explains why various insulating materials 
behave as they do under practical condi- 
tions. The second section discusses the 
influence of moisture, which is always 
present in refrigerator walls, how and why 
it affects the efficiency of insulations and 
how the dangers of moisture penetration 
can be minimized and even overcome, for 
practical purposes. The third section deals 
with some of the test results obtained by 
Dr. J. L. Finck at the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards, and the final portion of the 
booklet is devoted to a forecast of future 
developements in the field. 


Construction 





EvxuHart & Santa Fe.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission, Division 4, has 
extended from January 1, 1938, to January 
1, 1940, the date for the completion by this 
company of a line of railroad in Cimarron 
County, Okla., and Union and Colfax 
Counties, N. M. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 

THE Norrotk S i uring 

for 5 locomot t t ‘ : 
IRON AND STEEL 

THE Missourr Pacrt 1 000 
tons of rails from t llinois 
Steel Corporation. 

SIGNALING 

PERE MARQUETTI mo- 
tive Works has placed an orde the 
General Railway Sig Ips for 15 
complete sets of intermitt auto- 
manual train control engin for 
Pere Marquette lox 

THe Cuicaco, But ) ‘ INCY 
has placed an order with the ‘ Rail- 
way Signal Company { ded 
centralized traffic trol n at 
Hastings, Neb. The control 1 e, hav- 
ing 15 working levers lica- 
tions, will control 7 M la 
chines, 30 Type-SA color-] ls and 
one switch lock 

Tue NorTHERN PaciF! 1 an 
order with the General Railx Signal 
Company for materials for a di irrent 
color-light automatic bloc! stalla- 
tion with a-c. track circu tween 
Whitehall, Mont., and But luded 
in the order are 42 type-D col t sig- 
nals, 108 Type-K relays, 46 1 ' lays, 
14 Type-K transformers, 2 L trans- 
formers, 77 rectifiers, 38 sv n 
trollers and other inci 

MOTOR VEHICLES 

Tue Santa FE Trai \N 
Company has ordered from the . can 
Car & Foundry Motors mp uses 
of 36-passenger capacit ith 
Hall-Scott horizontal 





Photo by C. Parker 
B. & M. Locomotive 3239 Hauling Four-Car 
Train Over Lynn (Mass.) Marshes 
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In 1882, the Burling- 
ton reached Denver, 
realizing that city’s 
dream of “‘a main line 
railroad of its own to 
Omaha and Chica- 


go.”’ Immediately, 
Coloradoentered 
upon an unpreceden- 
ted era of develop- 
ment and prosperity, 
founded in no small 
measure upon the 
Burlington’s faith in 
the productivity of 
Western soil. 


Heavy red line indicates C. T. C. 
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—_ The “Hannibal & St. 
“ Joe” again made his- 

tory when it operated 

L the first railway mail 
a car between Quincy 
and St. Joseph—so 

the Pony Express 


wry could leave “St. Joe” 


on time. 


my 
v 

Se] 

phy oes we “a's 
The “Hannibal & St. Joe,” 
now part of the Burling- 
ton’s main line across Mis- 
souri, was the only railroad 
in America that ever deliv- 
ered mail to, and received 





mail from, the Pony Ex- 
press—a unique system of 
mail transport that wrote 
its brief but stirring chap- 
ter into the history of the #1 
American frontier. 
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Continues © 
to Make 
History 








ITH the inauguration, on December 7, 1937, 
of the longest stretch of Centralized Traffic 
Control yet installed, the Burlington again main- 
tains its reputation for making history. With this 
installation in service, trains are operated by signal 
indication, without train orders and timetable su- 
periority, over the entire sub-division from Denver 
to Akron, a distance of 112 miles. Zephyr No. 1 at west €nd of Excem 


This is not the first installation of this modern 

“Union”’ signaling system on the Burlington. At 

seven other shorter locations the excellent operat- 

ing results secured in speeding up train service with a 
increased safety for passengers and lading, at re- 

duced costs, have justified this world’s longest 

C.T.C. installation. » » » » » 


With the aid of “Union” C.T.C., the Burlington 
is enabled to maintain its high speed “‘Zephyr’”’ 
schedules and at the same time increase the speed 
of all trains. » » » » » » » 








Dispatcher at C. T,G Machine at — 
Brush, Colorado 

Whether one switch or an entire division is 

controlled, ‘“Union’’ C.T.C. pays a return on the 

investment sufficient to quickly liquidate the in- 

stallation cost. » » » » » » 


| Sinton Siniteh K& Dignal Oo. 


SWISSVALE, PA. on-stop meet at Bijou 
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Financial 





3ALTIMORE & Onio.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has authorized this company to 
abandon the part of its Huff Run branch 
line extending from valuation station 192 
plus 30 to the end of the line, approxi- 
mately 1.5 mi. in Carroll County, Ohio. 


BattimorE & Onto.—RFC Loan.—This 
company has applied to the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation for a loan of 
$8,233,000, which would mature on Sep- 
tember .1, 1942. In its application the 
road states that $6,000,000 of the loan 
would be used for maintenance and the 
remainder to meet equipment trust ma- 
turities which will become due on Feb- 
ruary 1 and March 1 of next year. 


Cuicaco & EAstern ILiLinots.—Reor- 
ganization Plan—Finance Examiner Milo 
H. Brinkley, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, has submitted a proposed plan 
of reorganization for this company which 
he recommends the commission adopt. 
Under the plan the present common stock- 
holders would be eliminated and the stock 
declared to have no value. Total capitali- 
zation under the proposed plan would not 


exceed $65,000,000, and the total fixed 
charges would be about $505,000. 
Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & PaciFic.— 


Abandonment.—The trustees have applied 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for authority to abandon a line extending 
from Altamont, Mo., to Leavenworth, 
Kan., 69.04 miles. 


DenverR & Rio GRANDE WESTERN. — 
Trustees Certificates—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized trustees 
of this road to issue $1,800,000 of 4 per 
cent trustees certificates. 


Fonpa, JoHNsTOWN & GLOVERSVILLE.— 
Trustee —The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has ratified appointment of Mal 
T. Montgomery as co-trustee of this road 
and has fixed his salary at $5,000 a year. 


Mrinneapouts & Str. Louts.—Receivers’ 
Certificates—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has modified its 
order of October 23 so as to limit the 
amount of receivers’ certificates that may 
be issued under it by the receivers of this 
company to $604,350. The original order 
had authorized $805,800. 


Missourr Pactric.—Subsidiary reorgani- 
sation—The federal district court at St. 
Louis has approved the petition of 16 sub- 
sidiary companies of the Missouri Pacific 
for corporate reorganization with their 
parent company, which now has reorgani- 
zation proceedings pending in the federal 
court. Guy A. Thompson, trustee for the 
Missouri Pacific, was appointed to act as 
trustee for the subsidiaries. 


Satt Lake & Uran.—Sale.—The entire 
property of this road extending 65.99 miles 
between Salt Lake City, Utah, and Payson, 
including a branch of 9.15 miles from 
Granger, Utah, to Magna, will be sold. The 
road is electrically operated and performs 
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a general freight and passenger business. 
Its total trackage is 102.2 miles. Irwin 
Arnovitz has been appointed special master 
for the sale. 


Montana WESTERN.—Bond.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized this company to extend 
from January 1, 1932, to September 1, 
1947, the maturity of a first mortgage 6 
per cent gold bond in the amount of 


$165,000. 


Netson & ALBEMARLE. — Bonds.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission for authority to extend 
the maturity date of $100,000 of first mort- 
gage bonds from January 1, 1938, to Janu- 
ary 1, 1943, and to reduce the interest rate 
from six per cent to three per cent for 
that period. 


NevapA CENTRAL.—Abandonment.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
4, has authorized this company to abandon 
its entire narrow-gage line from Battle 
Mountain, Nev., to Austin, 92.3 mi. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Abandonment.—Examiner Jerome K. Lyle 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in a proposed report to the commission, 
has recommended that it authorize the trus- 
tees to abandon a line extending from Hop- 
kinton, Mass., to Ashland, 5.4 miles. Ex- 
aminer Lyle also would have the commis- 
sion deny the trustees the authority to 
abandon the line from Milford, Mass., to 
Hopkinton, 5.3 miles. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp.— 
Reorganization—tThe Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized 
Harry W. Harrison, Roy J. Brown, David 
W. McKnight, Joseph B. Russell and Wal- 
lace J. Falvey to serve as a protective 
committee for holders of the preferred 
stock of this company in its reorganization 
proceedings. 


NorFrotkK SoOuTHERN.— Acquisition by 
Norfolk Southern Bus Corporation.—J. 
Edward Davey, chief of the section of fi- 
nance of the Bureau of Motor Carriers of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
a proposed report to the commission, has 
recommended that the Norfolk Southern 
Bus Corporation be permitted to purchase 
the operating rights of the Virginia Dare 
Transportation Company. 


Norrotk & PortsmoutH Bett.—Notes. 
—This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $450,000 of 2% per cent notes. 


SouTHERN.—Stock.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to issue 1,298,000 shares 
of common stock without par value, to be 
exchanged share for share for its outstand- 
ing common stock, consisting of the same 
number of shares of a $100 par value. 


SouTHERN Pactric.— Abandonment by 
Centra] Pacific—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, has authorized this 
company to abandon the operation and the 
Central Pacific to abandon the line ex- 
tending from Tonopah Junction, Nev., to 
Benton, Calif., 50 miles. 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 





W. A. Johnston, general traffic agent 
in charge of mail, baggage, express and 
merchandise traffic of the Illinois Central, 
has been promoted to assistant to the vice- 


president and general mar with head- 
quarters as before at Chicago, 
Richard O. Fischer, whose 
as assistant general manager 
in the Railway Age of De 


ager, 

to succeed 
appointment 
was reported 
en ber. 25. 


airbrake, 

ngineer of the 
appointed to the 
assistant to the 
and general manager—re- 
search, with headquarters as before at Chi- 


Emil Von Bergen, general 
steam heat and lubricat 
Illinois Central, has beer 
newly created positior 

vice-president 


cago. In his new position, Mr. Von Ber- 
gen will make observations and_ studies 
with a view of accomplishing economies 
and improvements in the various phases of 


the company’s operatio 


C. B. Neubauer, auditor of the South- 
ern, has been appointed assistant to vice- 
president, in charge of materials and sup- 


plies, with headquarters as before at Wash- 
ington, D. C., H. H. Laugh- 
ton, who has retired after 52 years service 
with this company. 

Mr. Laughton 
Va., and after a public scl 
entered railway service in 


succeedi! 


Richmond, 
ool education, 
October, 1885, 

hmond & Dan- 
Southern). 


was I at 


as a messenger on thx 
ville (now part of tl 
years later he was appoint 
freight auditing department and in Decem- 
ber, 1889, he became a clerk in the general 
auditor’s office, later serving as a traveling 
auditor. In April, 1894, Mr. Laughton be- 
came chief clerk in the disbursing depart- 
ment, holding this posit until January, 
1901, when he was promoted to auditor of 
disbursements. Eight years later he was 
further promoted to auditor and in Janu- 
ary, 1917, he assistant to the 
vice-president in chargé operation, with 
materials and supplies, 
which position he held until his retirement. 
For many years Mr. Laughton was active 
in the affairs of the Railway Accounting 


Two 
da clerk in the 


was mad 


jurisdiction over 


Officers’ Association (now merged with 
the A.A.R.) and at present is an honor- 
ary member of the accounting division of 
the association. fe has also for many 
years taken an active part in the affairs of 


Association 
hases and Stores 


Store Keepers’ 
and its successor, the Pur 
division of the A. A. R 


the Railway 


Frank R. Newman, who has been ap- 
pointed vice-president in charge of traffic 
of the Great Northern, headquarters 


at St. Paul, Minn., as reported in the 
Railway Age of December 
with various railroads 

years. He was born on 
at Evanston, IIl., and attended Northwest- 
ern University. He first entered railway 
service with the Wabash in 1905, leaving 
this company in the following year to be- 
come a traveling freight agent with the 


25, has served 
yntinuously for 32 
November 6, 1883, 
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Michigan Central. After nine years in 
this capacity, Mr. Newman was advanced 
to assistant commercial agent and in 1917 





Frank R. Newman 


he became chief clerk to the traffic man- 
ager. In the following year he was pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Buffalo, N. Y., and 
after two years in this capacity he was 
transferred to Detroit, Mich. In 1922, Mr. 
Newman left the Michigan Central to be- 
come general traffic manager of the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. In 1925 he was made vice- 
president in charge of traffic of this com- 
pany, which position he held until his re- 
cent appointment to the traffic vice-presi- 
dency of the Great Northern, effective Jan- 
uary l. 


Harry H. Brown, vice-president in 
charge of traffic of the Great Northern 
with headquarters at St. Paul, Minn., 
whose retirement, effective January 1, be- 
cause of ill health, was reported in the 
Railway Age of December 25, has been 
associated with the traffic department of 
the Great Northern at St. Paul for about 
43 years. A native of Chicago, he was 


born on June 11, 1876, but soon moved to 
St. Paul, where he graduated from high 
Shortly thereafter he en- 
freight 


school in 1893. 


tered the general office of the 





Harry H. Brown 


Great Northern at that point as an office 
boy, advancing through the positions of 
correspondence clerk, mailing clerk, as- 
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sistant traffic clerk, rate clerk, traffic 
clerk and chief clerk. In 1908, he was 
further advanced to assistant general 


freight agent and in 1916 he was ap- 
pointed general freight agent. Two years 
later Mr. Brown was promoted to assist- 
ant traffic manager, which position he held 
until 1920, when he was appointed assist- 
ant freight traffic manager. Eight years 
later he was promoted to general traffic 
manager and late in 1931 he was further 
advanced to vice-president in charge of 
traffic. 


Paul P. Hastings has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of traffic of the 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, effective 
March 1, 1938, to succeed Fred B. 
Houghton, who is retiring, as reported in 
the Railway Age of December 25. 

Mr.. Hastings was born on October 22, 
1872, at Farmington, Kan., and entered the 
service of the Santa Fe in August, 1891, 
as a revising clerk at Topeka, Kan. In 
1895 he joined the Santa Fe, Prescott & 
Phoenix (now part of the Santa Fe) as a 
rate clerk at Prescott; Ariz., and in 1898 





Paul P. Hastings 


he became traffic manager for a copper 
company at Jerome, Ariz. From 1900 to 
1902, he served as auditor and general 
freight and passenger agent for the United 
Verde & Pacific (now abandoned) at Jer- 
ome, returning to the service of the S. F., 
P. & P. in 1903 as an auditor at Prescott. 
In 1907 he was advanced to general freight 
and passenger agent and in 1912 he re- 
turned to the Santa Fe as assistant general 
freight agent at San Francisco, Cal. Dur- 
ing the World War, Mr. Hastings served 
with the United States Railroad Adminis- 
tration as assistant director of traffic at 
Washington, D. C. From 1920 to 1922 he 
was with the standing rate committee of 
the Transcontinental Freight Bureau at 
Chicago, then returning to the Santa Fe as 
general freight agent at San Francisco. In 
1936 he was promoted to assistant freight 
traffic manager with the same headquar- 
ters and on May 1, 1937, he was further 
advanced to freight traffic manager, with 
headquagters at Chicago. 

Mr. Houghton was born on November 6, 
1866, and entered railway service in 1883 
as a clerk and operator on the Toledo, 
Peoria & Western. In the following year 
he entered the service of the Santa Fe in 
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the telegraph department, and later served 
successively in the accounting and traffic 
departments, becoming a clerk in the office 





Fred B. Houghton 


of the freight traffic manager at Chicago 
in 1891. Until 1897 he acted in this ca- 
pacity and as chief clerk to the freight 
trafic manager, then being advanced to 
division freight and passenger agent at El 
Paso, Tex. In 1901 Mr. Houghton was 
promoted to assistant general freight agent, 
with -headquarters at San Francisco, Cal., 
being further advanced to assistant freight 
trafic manager, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, on March 1, 1905. On December 10, 
1909, he was made freight traffic manager 
with the same headquarters, holding this 
position until July 1, 1927, when he became 
vice-president in charge of traffic. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


T. Harold Cooper, assistant comp- 
troller of the Canadian National system, 
with headquarters at Montreal, Que., has 
been appointed comptroller, succeeding 
James Bower McLaren, who has retired, 
after 45 years of service with the com- 
pany. Anthony C. Egan, auditor of dis- 
bursements at Montreal, has been appointed 
assistant comptroller, and William Smith 
Harrison, auditor of revenues, has been 


| 










T. H. Cooper 


appointed assistant comptroller. The above 

appointments are effective January 1. 
Mr. Cooper began his railway career in 

the engineering department of the London, 
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Midland & Scottish (Great Britain). He 
went to Canada in 1912 as clerk in the ac- 
counting department of the Grand Trunk, 
later serving successively as auditor of dis- 
bursements, book- 


and_ chief 


box Ikkeeper 





J. B. McLaren 


In 1918 Mr. Cooper was appointed 
assistant to the general auditor and the 
following year assistant to the 
comptroller. He was loaned to the Cana- 
dian National in 1922 to assist in prepara- 
tory work pending the consolidation of the 
railways and in 1923 he was appointed as- 
sistant to the vice-president of finance of 
the C. N. R. From the latter year until 
1929, Mr. Cooper served as general auditor, 
then becoming assistant comptroller, gen- 
eral accounts. In 1932 he was appointed 
auditor of general accounts, which position 
he held until August, 1936, when he be- 
came assistant comptroller. He now as- 
sumes the position of chief accounting offi- 
cer for the Canadian National Railways 
and West Indies Steamships, including 
subsidiary companies in Canada and the 
United States. 

Mr. McLaren was born at Perth, Ont., 
on March 5, 1878, and began his railway 
career with the Grand Trunk as office boy 


keeper. 


became 





W. S. Harrison 


at Brockville, Ont., in 1892, becoming a 
clerk there in 1897. In 1899 he was ap- 
pointed export freight clerk at Durand, 
Mich., and in turn served as accountant, 
chief clerk, cashier and agent until 1901 
when he was transferred to Montreal as 
clerk. He-was appointed traveling auditor 
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in 1905 and assistant chief clerk in 1907. 
In 1913 Mr. McLaren became auditor of 
freight accounts and in 1916 he was ap- 
pointed auditor of revenues, which position 
he held until 1919 when he was advanced 
to general auditor. In February, 1923, Mr. 
McLaren was promoted to comptroller of 
the central region, with headquarters at 
Toronto, the position he held until June 1, 
1930, when he became comptroller of the 
Canadian National system. 

Mr. Egan was born on October 6, 1883, 
at Winnipeg. Man., and entered railroad 
service in 1901 as an accountant at Winni- 
peg, with the Canadian Pacific. In August, 
1904, he became a clerk in the audit de- 
partment of roads now forming part of 
the Canadian National system. In 1908 he 
was advanced to assistant chief clerk, and 
shortly thereafter was appointed chief trav- 
eling auditor. In 1911, his jurisdiction was 
extended to include Toronto and he was 
assigned to the position of auditor of agen- 
cies. In January, 1919, he was promoted 
to assistant to the comptroller of the C. 
N. R. at Toronto, a position he held until 





A. C. Egan 


December, 1920, when he became general 
auditor at Toronto. He served as comp- 
troller, western region, at Winnipeg, from 
February, 1923, until his appointment as 
assistant comptroller of disbursements in 
June, 1930, becoming auditor of disburse- 
ments in 1932. 

Mr. Harrison was born on April 3, 1879, 
and began his railway service in 1899 as a 
lampman with the Grand Trunk, at Mim- 
ico, Ont., later serving as agent at Strath- 
roy, Ont., Mimico, Allandale, Collingwood, 
Lindsay and Campbellford until 1908 when 
he became traveling auditor. He served as 
assistant chief clerk and chief clerk in the 
audit office, Montreal, until 1918 when he 
became assistant to the auditor of reve- 
nues. In 1919 Mr. Harrison was appointed 
auditor of revenues and in 1923 he became 
general auditor of revenues for the Cana- 
dian National system. On June 1, 1930, 
he was appointed assistant comptroller of 
revenues, becoming auditor of revenues in 
1932. 


- OPERATING 
M. J. 


nals on 
quarters 


Welsh, superintendent of termi- 
the Great Northern, with head- 
at Minneapolis, Minn., has been 
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appointed superintendent of the Willmar 
division, with headquarter Willmar, 
Minn., to succeed J. E. Brawley, who has 
been transferred to the Klamath division, 
with headquarters at Klamath Falls, Ore., 
to replace A. E. Knights, who 
tired. C. T. Kenney has bee: 
superintendent of terminal 


Mr. Welsh. 


has re- 
appointed 
Minneapolis, 
to succeed 


T. R. Beach, acting t: maste1 
Illinois Central, has beer inted 
master at Hattiesburg, ti 


G. F. Dickson, who is 


on the 
train- 


succeed 


E. Sullivan, district engineer of the 
Western district of the Missouri Pacific, 
with headquarters at Kansas City, Mo., 
has been appointed superintendent of the 


Southern Kansas and Central Divisions, 
with headquarters at Coffeyville, Kan., to 
succeed P, Carroll, who has retired. 


George Hillier has been appointed act- 
ing transportation assistant of the British 
Columbia district of the ‘ idian Pacific, 
with headquarters at Vancouver, B. C. 
succeeding W. E. Cline, who 
given a leave of absence o1 
ness. 


has been 
unt of ill- 


J. A. Warren, road foren 


of engines 


on the Indianapolis divis of the Penn- 
sylvania at Indianapolis, I has been ap- 
pointed acting trainmaster d road fore- 
man of engines on the same division. E. 
G. Rohrbaugh, trainmaste: the Logans- 
port division, with headquarters at Logans- 
port, Ind., has been appointed acting di- 


duties 


C. C. Arrick, 


vision operator in additior his 
as trainmaster, to succeed 


who has retired. 


tele- 
System, with 


superint lent of 


F. T. Wilbur, su 
graph of the Illinois Cent: 


headquarters at Chicago, has retired, ef- 
fective January 1, after years’ service 
with this company, and office of su- 


perintendent of telegraph has been discon- 
tinued, the duties of that 
sumed by the general superintendent of 
telegraph and signals. G. K. Phillis, 
chief clerk to the general superintendent 
telegraph and signals, has been appointed 
assistant superintendent telegraph, North- 
ern lines, with headquarters at Chicago, 
and D. C. Walker, general foreman of 
telegraph, has been appointed assistant su- 
perintendent of telegraph, Southern lines, 
with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. 


office being as- 


Luis G. Morphy has been appointed 
general manager of the Rutland, at Rut- 
land, Vt., as reported in the Railway Age 
of December 25, continuing also as chief 
engineer. Mr. Morphy was born at Oriz- 
aba, Vera Cruz, Mexico, on December 4, 


1876, and attended Spring Hill College, 
Mobile, Ala., receiving his bachelor of 
science degree in 1897, and Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute, Troy, N. Y. He en- 


tered railway service in 1900 as transitman 


with the New York Central, serving suc- 
cessively ‘as supervisor of track, assistant 
engineer, resident engineer and assistant to 
principal assistant engineer. In 1907 Mr. 


Morphy became assistant engineer main- 
tenance of way and construction of the 
Boston & Albany, then serving as assistant 
to chief engineer, and 


designing division 


Continued on th right-hand page 
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engineer and principal assistant engineer, 
consecutively. In 1920 he became manager 
in South America of the Foundation Com- 
pany of New York. From 1921 to 1926, 
he served as chief engineer of the Rutland, 
becoming general superintendent and chief 
engineer in 1926, the positions he held at 
the time of his recent appointment. Mr. 
Morphy is a member of the Boston Society 
of Civil Engineers, the American Railway 
Engineering Association, the American So- 
ciety of Military Engineers, the Vermont 
Society of Engineers and the American 
Association of Railroad Superintendents. — 


H. C. Munson, trainmaster on the Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with 
headquarters at La Crosse, Wis., has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent, with 
headquarters at Wausau, Wis., to succeed 
B. F. Hoehn, who is retiring at his own 
request after 42 years of continuous ser- 
vice with the Milwaukee. J. D. Shea, 
who has been on special work for the 
operating department, has been appointed 
trainmaster at Madison, Wis., to succeed 
G. F. Hancer, who has been transferred 
to Green Bay, Wis., to repiace E. G. Kie- 
sele, who has been transferred to Ben- 
senville, Ill. Mr. Kiesele succeeds J. M. 
Calligan, who goes to Galewood, IIl., to 
replace J. T. Hansen, who has been 
transferred to La Crosse to succeed Mr. 
Munson. 


TRAFFIC 


Denis F. McCarthy, chief revision 
clerk on the New York, Ontario & West- 
ern, has been appointed assistant general 
freight agent, with headquarters at New 
York. 


H. F. Rose has been appointed general 
eastern freight agent of the Grand Trunk, 
with headquarters at New York, succeed- 
ing J. O. Adams, who has retired after 
50 years of service. 


Marsh A. Oberg, chief clerk to the 
passenger traffic manager of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at Chicago, 
has been promoted to general agent, pas- 
senger department, with headquarters at 
Kansas City, Mo., to succeed Ernest G. 
Woodward, who is retiring «t his own 
request on January 1, after 30 years of 
service with this company. 


M. W. Simpson, traveling freight agent 
of the Canadian National, Grand Trunk 
and Central Vermont, with headquarters at 
New Haven, Conn., has been appointed 
general agent of the Central Vermont, with 
headquarters at Detroit, Mich., succeeding 
A. C. White, who has resigned to become 
assistant general freight agent of the De- 
troit & Toledo Shore Line. 


L. E. Clarahan, general freight agent 
of the Wabash, with headquarters at St. 
Louis, Mo., has been promoted to assistant 
freight traffic manager with the same 
headquarters, to succeed H. G. Holden, 
whose death on December 5 at Cleveland, 
Ohio, was reported in the Railway Age of 
December 11. F. G. Maxwell, assistant 
general freight agent at St. Louis, has 
been promoted to general freight agent at 
that point to succeed Mr. Clarahan, and 
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P. A. Spiegelberg, assistant to the gen- 
eral freight traffic manager at St. Louis, 
has been advanced to assistant general 
freight agent, to replace Mr. Maxwell. 
G. W. Young, chief clerk in the general 
traffic department, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general freight traffic man- 
ager to succeed Mr. Spiegelberg. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 


George W. Varnun, assistant division 
engineer on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe, with headquarters at San Francisco, 
Cal., has been promoted to office engineer 
in the office of the chief engineer of the 
Coast Lines, with headquarters at Los 
Angeles. 


Major James V. Johnston, division 
engineer on the Mobile & Ohio at Jackson, 
Tenn., has been promoted to the newly- 
created position of principal assistant engi- 
neer, with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo. 
V. C. Hanna, assistant roadmaster at 
Murphysboro, Ill., has been promoted to 
assistant engineer at Jackson. 


J. R. Nagel, division engineer of the 
Eastern division and the Kansas City ter- 
minals of the Missouri Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Kansas City, Mo., has been 
promoted to district engineer of the West- 
ern district, with the same headquarters, 
to succeed E. Sullivan, whose appoint- 
ment as superintendent is noted elsewhere 
in these columns. P. P. Wagner has 
been appointed division engineer of the 
St. Louis terminal and Illinois divisions 
and of the Missouri-Illinois Railroad east 
of the Mississippi river, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis, Mo., to succeed H. D. 
Knecht, who has been transferred to the 
Eastern division and the Kansas City 
terminals, with headquarters at Kansas 
City, to succeed Mr. Nagel. These ap- 
pointments become effective January 1. 


Ellis Alexander Frink, engineer of 
bridges of the Seaboard Air Line, with 
headquarters at Norfolk, Va., who has been 
in charge of this road’s bridges and steel 
structures since February, 1906, has retired 
from active duty with the company, effec- 
tive January 1. Mr. Frink was born in 
Germantown, Pa., and obtained training 
and experience in the bridge engineering 
field with the Berlin Iron & Bridge Com- 
pany, East Berlin, Conn., from 1887 to 
1898. From 1898 to 1903 he was an officer 
and engineer of the structural Iron & Steel 
Company of Baltimore, Md. He then en- 
tered the contracting business in 1904 and 
for a short time was with the bridge de- 
partment of the Baltimore & Ohio. In 
1905 Mr. Frink became superintendent of 
erection of the Virginia Bridge & [ron 
Company of Roanoke, Va., now a subsid- 
iary of the American Bridge Company. In 
February, 1906, he went with the Seaboard 
Air Line as engineer of bridges, at which 
time he took over the administration and 
direction of the bridge engineering depart- 
ment. He has been a member of the Amer- 
ican Society of Civil Engineers since 1900, 
and of the American Railway Engineering 
Association since 1912, and served as a 
director for three years and as chairman 
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of the Committee on Wood and 
Trestles for five years witl r as- 
sociation. He has for many yea rved 
as a member of the consultir ridge com- 
mittee of the Railroad Pr fer- 
ence Committee on valuatio 

MECHANICAL 

P. P. Barthelemy, 
builder of the Great Northe een 
promoted to master car builder: id 
quarters as before at St. Pai to 
succeed C. H. Putnam, ired. 

A. J. Pichetto has bee: ren- 
eral airbrake, steam heat an rication 
engineer of the Illinois Central, 1 id- 
quarters at Chicago, to succeed En Von 
Bergen, whose appointment tant 
to the vice-president and general manager 
research is noted elsewher« these 
columns. 

R. Knorr, shop superinter the 
Erie at Susquehanna, Pa., has ap- 
pointed supervisor of car repairs the 
Western district, with head at 
Cleveland, Ohio, to succeed C. Rhodes, 
who has been transferred to t tern 
district with the same hea urters, to 
replace W. H. Middaugh, supe: r of 
car repairs at Port Jervis, N. ¥ has 
been transferred to other duti T. F. 
McMullen, division car foreman at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has been promote op 
superintendent at Susquehanna ed 
Mr. Knorr. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 
N. B. Coggins, divisi 


the Southern, with headq 

set, Ky., has been pron 

storekeeper, with headquarter - 
ington, D. C., to replace J. W. Gerber, 
who retired on December 31 tt 

of service with this compar 


OBITUARY 


M. G. Crawford, assistant 
perintendent transportation 
Pacific, with headquarters at Seat 
died at Seattle on December 4 


Judson G. Fry, general S 
freight agent for the Baltin 
and the Alton at St. Louis, M 
suddenly of heart disease on Ds 
at his home at St. Louis 


George H. Pegram, wh 


gineer of the Union Pacif 
1893 to 1898, and who has 
with the Interborough Rapid 
pany since 1905, died on Deck 


the Brooklyn Hospital, Bri 
at the age of 81. 


Morris S. Blaiklock, : 
chief engineer of the Canad 
who died at Montreal, Que., « 
25 at the age of 78, joined the Gr 
in 1880 as a draftsman. Risit 
various engineering capacities, 
engineer maintenance of way i 
ing that position until 1923 wh« 
appointed assistant chief engi 
which position he retired in 
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From May 29, 1935, to August 5. 
Hiawatha carried 636,689 paying 

Dies We cV-Me ctt bast oy- alle) am of-l-t-1-valel-sq-MEer-to 9 (- 

a good summer vacation travel mo 

last three years was as follows: 19: 

1936, 29,261; 1937, 34,333. | 
Gross revenues of the trains fro: 

1, to July 31, 1937, were $890, 7 <= 

cluding dining and buffet car re 
Revenues per train mile, oxell i 

ing and buffet were $3.85. Th 

operation per train mile wa 

leaving a profit of $2.62 at 

Gross revenues of tk 

for the first two va 

Brey of -sa-tetey al totaled r its 


$2, 600, 000. 
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BARCO 3-V Type Engine and 
Tender Connections for steam, air 
and oil have the lowest cost of main- 





tenance, fewest number of parts, and is BARCO Metallic Steam Heat 

the greatest capacity. ' connections are one of the out- 
BARCO Flexible standing factors contributing to the 
Joints between loco- efficiency, economy and comforts 
motive piping and of passenger train heating 


auxiliary devices re- 
duce pipe failures, 
delays and main- 
tenance cost. 





BARCO M-1? Balanced Power Reverse Gears provide 


for fine adjustment and accurate maintenance of point 








BARCO Low Water Alarms which are widely of cut-off with low cost due to BARCO Dual Control 
known for their sureness of action, offer extra operating valve and outboard integral piston rod 
safety. Mechanically correct and simple. Low bearing. Locomotive efficiency is increased and 
water never fails to blow the alarm whistle. fuel saved. 
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